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PREFACE 


The chief object of the following pages is to give a 
somewhat fuller account of the educational controversies 
in the days of the East India Company than is usually given 
in works on the history of Indian education. Considering 
the historical importance of the controversies in question, 
it is sometimes surprising to note how lacking in illuminating 
details or in sympathetic insight the treatment of them by 
writers on Indian education is. They are often regarded 
as entirely things of the past without any practical concern 
or interest for the present. 

But little more than a century has elapsed since the 
voice of the controversialists was silenced. And it is im- 
portant to remember that a controversy may die down, but 
the issues involved may not die out. Phoenix- wise, they 
rise again and again out of the ashes of dead controversies 
demanding a better and more comprehensive solution under 
altered circumstances. They have a vitality whict survives 
rough and ready solutions and make-shift arrangements or 
compromises. The controversies dealt with in the succeed- 
ing pages involved issues of this abiding nature and hence 
their interest for the present no less than for the past. 

Those issues were briefly two. First, whether European 
or “ Oriental ’’ learning and knowledge was to form “ the 
stuff” of education to be imparted under official auspices. 
And, secondly, whether the English or the Oriental or the 
vernacular languages were to be the means of com- 
munication of learning, European or Oriental. The first 
issue may to all appearance be a dead one now and miiy 
seem to superficial eyes settled once for all. Yet in our 
own time there have been powerful reactions to the official 
settlement of it as manifest in the rise of institutions aiming 
at resuscitation of Indian culture and rejecting the theory 
of the superiority of European knowledge or science. And 
certainly one cannot dismiss as negligible the volume of 
opposition that continues to exist to the basic principles 
of our educational system from the time those principles 
were first propounded. 
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As regards the second issue, it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that it remains alive to this day, though the 
novelty and exciting interest which it once possessed 
have disappeared. Opinion still remains as sharply divided 
on our educational language-question as it was divided a 
century ago, and the feeling is far from uncommon that 
the question must needs be one day reopened with a view 
to arrive at a more satisfactory settlement. Moreover, it 
is certain that those who imposed the settlement of the 
question as actually in force to-day did not intend it to be 
a final and permanent one. 

No apology seems therefore to be needed for the present 
humble attempt to bring to life century-old controversies. 
Believing as the author does that several of the outstanding 
questions in the field of Indian education are, in substance 
if not in form, a legacy of the generation that witnessed the 
controversies, he thinks some useful purpose may be served 
by a retrospective survey of the genesis and development 
of those questions and the circumstances and the manner 
in which they were threshed out and settled. But he has 
aimed onjy at a historical delineation and has thought it 
best to leave the discussion of the abstract merits of those 
questions and their possible solutions to abler hands. 

Such a survey brings out one important fact, among 
othei:8, which must be kept in view throughout for a proper 
understanding of the educational controversies dealt with 
in these pages. It is that the period of the controversies 
was essentially an experimental period. That period 
witnessed on the part of Indians the establishment of in- 
cipient contacts with European civilization and the resultant 
intellectual attacks by them on the ancient traditions and 
institutions of the land. It witnessed on the part of British 
rulers the beginning of an organised attempt to impose 
European civilization, chiefly through the medium of 
education. It should be not^, however, that the British 
rulers, with very imperfect knowledge and experience of 
the people they governed, could not but be conscious of the 
tentative nature of their &st incursions in the field of Indian 
education. Difficulties had to be overcome, problems 
solved, views tested, the foundation had to be laid and 
the kind of foundation to be laid determined on. Hence 
the ample instances of mistakes committed, of failures of 
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designs, of the fecundity of plans and their criticism and 
sometimes hyper-criticism, and even of enthusiasm without 
a clear discernment of the proper ends and means. Hence 
the frequent clashes of views and opinions which constitute 
a very prominent characteristic of the period. And through 
the welter of fiercely opposed opinions and doctrines the 
authorities responsible for the final decision of the matter 
picked their way to certain working conclusions which 
have ever since governed, with some modifications, the 
course and conduct of our educational system. 

But it is important to bear in mind that those conclusions 
were working conclusions dictated by practical considera- 
tions and the peculiar circumstances of the period. They 
were far from constituting a final and permanent solution 
of the questions at issue, though they may appear to do so 
at this distance of time. And if the narrative of the con- 
troversies from which those conclusions emanated succeeds 
in making the point clear, one of the main purposes of this 
book will have been served. 

The book has also another purpose and that is to , 
analyse the idealogical background of the educational policy 
of the British Government in India. After all, a true history 
of education is more a history of ideas and ideals than of 
institutions. Hence the author has repeatedly dwelt on the 
motives, ideas and influences that bore on the formation of 
the policy which continues with variations to rule Indian 
Education. The author believes that if we look for a master 
conception without which it is not easy to explain some of 
the obscure or dubious aspects of that policy, we shall find it in 
the British conception of the cultural conquest of the country. 

For the materials of the book the author has drawn 
extensively on the original, unpublished official records — 
the best and largest source at present available. This has 
of course entailed the tedious task of poring over the 
numerous mouldy files on the subject both in the Record 
Office of the Government of Bombay and in the Imperial 
Record Department at Calcutta. But the labour has not 
been without its compensations, and the greatest compensa- 
tion would certainly be the Reader's appreciation, if the 
author can dare hope for it. 

The AvXhor, 

Bombay, l^th July 1943. 
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THE ANGLO-ORIENTALIST 
CONTROVERSY 




Chapter I. 

THE PIONEEE. 

§ 1 . 

If a pioneer in doctrine be not the direct 
or immediate cause of a controversy, he is usually 
the precursor of one. It will be evident from the 
following pages that Charles Grant — in certain 
respects the pioneer of Indian education — ^was far 
from engendering or even foreseeiog the sub- 
sequent educational developments in the land of 
his evangelistic dreams ; but that all the same his 
utterances bore in them the sparks which bespoke 
the later polemical blaze. 

Of Scottish descent, Grant came to India at 
an early age to retrieve the fallen fortunes of his 
family, served under the Company, accumulated 
a handsome fortune and retired with it to England 
to indulge in philanthropic schemes. In India 
he experienced a revolution of religious feeling 
which directed his thoughts towards evangelising 
work for the Indian people, but his schemes bore 
no immediate fruit. In England he became one 
of that small band of humanitarians of which 
Wilberforce was the acknowledged leader and 
which later came to be denominated the Clapham 
Brotherhood. There his plans met with the 
needed encouragement as a result of which he 
was stimulated to produce his pioneer work on 
Bidian education. 

Grant’s elaborate tract, written in 1792, was 
entitled “ Observations on the State of Society 
among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, 
piiirticularly with respect to Morals; and on the 
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Means of improving it.” * The title gives a pretty 
clear indication of the scope and object of the 
work. We find Grant devoting himself in the 
first three chapters to an examination or exposi* 
tion, supported by an imposing parade of what 
he believed to be unquestionable facts and 
authorities, of the degraded condition of the social 
and religious life of the Indian people. These 
chapters are a sort of prolegomena to the final one 
which deals with the ways and means of remedying 
the evils and “ disorders ” that, according to 
the author, had penetrated deep into the vitals 
of Hindu social existence and stood as an obstruc- 
tion to “every species of improvement among 
them.” It is the concluding chapter that possesses 
interest as an important document in the early 
history of Indian education. As for the preceding 
chapters, their historical value is extremely 
dubious, to say the least. The dark picture of 
Indian society presented in them is on the face 
of it one-sided and exaggerated, if not totally 
&.lse ; and it is quite understandable why Giant 
should have been led, unconsciously perhaps, to 
dip his brush in the darkest colours for depicting 
the social condition of the Indian people, when 
the immediate object with which his tr^tise was 
written is borne in mind. 

T^t object was to draw attention to the 
harvest that lay to be reaped in this country .by 
Christian evangelizing zeal and to induce the 

i Printed in “ General Appendix to the Report from the Select 
Coimnittee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the Bast India 
OmpmYf August 1832*** For the circumstances in which the 
tf&ot oirlg^lnated «Ud its subsequent success, ifide Cakutta Eeviewp 
iroP4 lSi6, pp. 221-22, fookiote, and Morns* Life of Gromi, pp. 
324-22- 
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Directors of the Company and the Government in , 
England to permit "missionaries and school-masters * 
free access to India by a legal provision to be> 
embodied in the Charter Act of 1793. Though 
the motive of Grant’s exertions was doubtless 


philanthropic and evangelistic, yet, when philan- 
thropy is devoid of S3mipathetic insight, it tends 
to unduly magnify the festering sores of others’ 
social system or even one’s own in order to excite 
attention to the object of its pity. Philanthropy 


can thus at times be a saviour and a slanderer. 
T||i^|act explains incidentally why Grant’s dis- 
ciapip of his proposals for the amelioration of the 
pje^ipe, of India is preceded by a nauseating ac- 
C(^w of the circumstances of their general social 
life. To enter on an examination of the facts 


(or what were supposed to be so) and the state- 
ments and half-truths with which that account 


bristles would be beyond the scope of these pages ; 
nor does it seem to be necessary at this time of 
day when the modem literary successors of Grant 
— ^those at least possessed of open and honest 
minds — seem to have improved considerably in a 
knowledge of the country and its people. We 
may therefore at once turn to that part of Grant’s 
work which has an immediate bearing on the 
present subject. 


§ 2 . 

After laying bare what he conceived to be the 
degenerate state of the Hindus, Grant proceeds 
to ask: How was “a healing principle” to be 
applied to rid their social organism of the diseases 
wMch, as he viewed the prevalent state of things, 
appeared to have become “ inveterate ” in it ? 
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“ ^lall we resort to the power we possess ”, he 
asked, “to destroy their distinctions of castes, 
and to demolish their idols ? Assuredly not. 
Force, instead of convincing them of their error, 
would fortify them in the persuasion of their 
being right ; and the use of it, even if it promised 
happier consequences, would still be altogether 
unjust.” His diagnosis pointed to a different 
treatment. He stressed the Hindu’s “ignoraiice ” 
as the primary and principal cause bf^ his moral 
and social degradation, and knowledge a^the 
true and natural remedy. “ The true dp^pf 
darkness, is the introduction of light. The^BBI9|^s 
err, because they are ignorant ; and their l| l^ s 
have never fairly been laid before them, me 
communication of our light"' and knowledge to 
them, would prove the best remedy for their 
disorders; and this remedy is proposed, from a 
full conviction that if judiciously and patiently 
applied, it would have great and happy effects 
upon them, effects honourable and advantageous 
for us.” In short, the remedy proposed by Grant 
was the introduction of the Protestant Christianity 
of England and the arts and sciences of Europe. 
It is his insistence upon the efficacy of what he 
called the “ superior lights ” of the "West that gives 
him, historically, the position of a herald of 
Anglicism in India. 

Logically, Grai^t was next led to a considera- 
tion of the im&ium through which the “ superior 
lights” were to be communicated to the people 
of India. And here it may be observed that 
Grant was careful to make a distinction between 
what he termed the “ principle ” and the “ mode ** 
of imparting Western knowledge — an imp^'Ttant 
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distinction which was sometimes overlooked at a 
subsequent period. The principle re^rded by 
him as indisputable was that no other than 
Wertern knowledge could be effectively counter- 
active of the evils of Hindu society and that, 
therefore, the “ matter of instruction ” was to 
consist of that knowledge. But he recognised 
that there might be differences of opinion re- 
garding the “ mode ” of communicating it — that 
is, as he intended the term to mean, the language 
or languages in which this was to be done — and 
thus foreshadowed, though faintly, the contro- 
versies of a later period on the question of the 
most suitable medium of instruction for India. 
“ There are two ways,” he said, “ of making this 
communication : the one is, by the medium of 
the languages of those countries; the other is, 
by the medium of our own.” And, though he 
expressed a decided preference for English, Grant 
may oh the whole be said to have preserved an 
open mind on this specific question. “ Upon this 
subject,” he declared, “ it is not intended to pass 
an exclusive decision here ; the points absolutely 
to be contended for are, that we ought to impart 
our superior lights, and that this is practicable ; 
that it is practicable by two ways, can never be 
an argument why neither should be attempted. 
Indeed no great reason appears why either should 
be interdicted, since particular cases may recom- 
mend, even that which is in general least eligible.” 

What he considered “ in general least eligible ” 
for the purpose in view were the languages of 
India. He preferred the English to the vernacular 
medium. .His reasons for the preference were 
8i]ti|>le and such as might have occurred to anyone 
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even on- a superficial view of the subject. One 
of these may be quoted herb in his own words. 
He observed : “ The acquisition of a foreign 
language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter 
tof no great difficulty. English teachers could 
therefore be sooner qualified to offer instruction 
in the native language, than the Indians would be 
prepared to receive it in ours. This method 
would hence come into operation more speedily 
than the other; and it would also be attended 
with the advantage of a more careful selection 
of the matter of instruction. But it would be far 
more confined and less effectual ; it may be ternied 
a species of deciphering. The decipherer is re- 
quired to unfold, in intelligible words, what was 
before hidden. Upon every new occasion, he has 
a similar labour to perform, and the information 
obtained from him is limited to the single com- 
munication then made. All other writpigs in 
the same character, still remain, to those who are 
ignorant of it, unknown ; but if they are taught 
the character itself, they can at once read every 
writing in which it is used. Thus superior,, in 
point of ultimate advantage, does the employment 
of the English language appear; and upon this 
ground, we give a preference to that mode, pro- 
posing, here, that the communication of our 
Icnowtodge slmll be made by the medium of our 
own language.’* ■ 

Besides, Grant was qot one of those who 
regarded as visionary and impracticable any 
scheme for diffusing widely a knowledge of English 
among the people of India. “ In general,” he 
Mmiarked, ” when'foreign teachers have proposed 
to instruct the inhabitants of any country, ^tey 
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hftve used the vernacular tongue of the people, 
for a natural and necessary reason, that they 
could not hope to make any other mean of com- 
munication intelligible to them. This is not our 
case in respect of our Eastern dependencies. 
They are our own, "We have possessed them long, 
many Englishmen reside among the natives, our 
language is not unknown there, and it is practica- 
ble to diffuse it more widely.” 

Having thus set forth his opinion on the 
question of the medium to be used. Grant pro- 
ceeded t(^ outline a plan of education. Under his 
plan, Englij^h' was to be the channel for the 
communication of the “ superior lights.” He 
said ; “. . . .it is perfectly in the power of this 

country (England), by degrees, to impart to the 
Hindoos our language ; afterwards through that 
medium, to make them acquainted with our 
easy literary compositions, upon a variety of 
subjects; and, let not the idea hastily excite 
derision, progressively with the simple elements of 
our arts, our philosophy and religion. These 
acquisitions would silently undermine and at 
length subvert the fabric of error ; and all the! 
objections that may be apprehended against such 
a change, are, it is confidently beljpved, capable 
of a solid answer. The first communication, and 
the instrument of introducing the rest, must be 
the English language; this is a key which will open 
to them a world of new ideas, and policy alone 
might have impelled us, long since, to put it into 
their hands.” 

But Grant’s preference for English was not 
ne^tricted to its employment as medium of educa* 
He aj5gued on practical grounds the neces- 
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sity of another innovation closely connected 
with the success of his general plan, that 
was a change in the language of administration. 
Dwelling on the abuses accruing from the use of a 
language unknown to, or at best imperfectly 
understood by those who ruled the country, he 
was inclined to think a suitable opportunity had 
been allowed to pass on the acquisition of the 
Dewannee to substitute the use of English for that 
, of Persian in the transaction of public business. 
Now, in 1792, he strongly advocated the substi- 
tution of the one for the other, not merely for the 
sake of administrative convenience and facility, 
but also for the sake of the impetus it was calcu- 
lated to give to the study of English among the 
people. Herein, again, he anticipated the later 
Anglicists who demanded the employment of Eng- 
lish in the conduct of administrative business in 
order that the study of it might spread abroad 
widely. Grant seems to have been at one with 
them in thinking that the school-master needed 
the co-operation of the administrator in his task 
of broadcasting the English language among the 
people of India. 

The plan of education, as proposed by Grant 
in outline, was a simple one. Once again his own 
words may serve to unfold it. “It would be 
extremely easy for government to establish,” 
he propounded, “at a moderate expense, places 
of gratuitous instruction in reading and writing 
En^sh : multitudes, especially of the you^ 
would flock to' them ; and the easy books used in 
teaching might at the same time convey obvious 
truth on different Subjects. The teachers should 
ba persons of knowle^, morals and discretkm ; 
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and men of this ohaiacter would impart to their 
pupils much useful information in discourse : and 
to facilitate the attainment of that object, they 
might at first make some use of the Bengalese 
tongue. The Hindoos would, in time, become 
teachers of English themselves, and the employ- 
ment of our language in public business, for 
which every political reason remains in full force, 
woidd, in the course of another generation, make 
it very general throughout the country. There is 
nothing wanting to the success of this plan, but 
the hearty patronage of government. If they 
wish it to succeed, it can and must succeed. The ' 
introduction of English in the administration of^ 
the revenue, in judicial proceedings, and in other 
business of government, wherein Persian is now 
used, and the establishment of free-schools for 
instruction in this language, would insure its 
diffusion over the country, for the reason already 
suggested, that the interest of the natives would 
induce them to acquire it. Neither would much 
confusion arise, even at first, upon such a change : 
for there are now a great number of Portuguese and 
Bengalese clerks in the provinces, who understand 
both the Hindostany and English languages^ 
To employ them in drawing up petitions to 
government, or its officers would be no addi- 
tional hardship upon the poorer people, who are 
now assisted in that way by Persian clerks ; and 
the opportunity afforded to others who have 
sufficient leisirre, of learning the language of the 
government gratuitously, would be an advantage 
never enjoyed under Mahomedan rulers.” 

' With the aid of such means as were com- 
prised or indicated in his plan, together with that 
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of-the printing press, Grant saw little difficulty in 
transplanting the arts and sciences and mechanical 
inventions of the West into India. Though his 
cautious nature did not indulge in hopes of any 
immediate advent of a millenium thereby, yet he 
did entertain pleasant'anticipations of the material 
prosperity and moral happmess that the adoption 
of Tus plan was to bring to the people. “ It is 
not asserted,” he said, “ that such effects would 
be immediate or universal ; but admitting them 
to be progressive, and partial only, yet how great 
would the change be, and how happy at length 
for the outward prosperity, and internal peace of 
society among the Hindoos : Mpn would be 
resorted to the use of their reason ; all the advant- 
ages of happy soil, climate, and situation, would be 
observed and improved; the comforts and con- 
veniences of life would be increased ; the cultiva- 
Ition of the mind, and rational intercourse, valued ; 
the people would rise in the scale of human 
beings ; and as they found their character, their 
state, and their comforts improved, they would 
prize more highly, the security and the happmess 
of a well ordered society. Such a change would 
correct those sad disorders which have been 
described, and for which no other remedy has been 
proposed, nor is in the nature of things to be found.” 

Such was the dream (if it may foe so called) 
of Grant. No doubt, his views were not free from 
liability to criticism on several points. In the 
first place, the manifold practical difficulties to 
the execution of a plan of education such as was 
proposed by him were not easy to dispose of. 
Again, the resisting forces of Hindu social institu- 
tions and culture were entirely beyond Ghaiitfs 
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feen. His knowledge of the life of the people and 
of their past history was too partial and restricted 
and the mental limitations to which he was 
subject with his age too dominant, to afford him 
even an inkling of the resistance that might be 
made to the impact of European ideas and knowl- 
odge or civilisation. Above all, if he meditated 
making English the general language of India, 
as he seems to have done, he certainly failed to 
realise the chimerical nature of the project ; 
though it has to be remembered at the same time 
that Grant spoke in 1792 with reference to the. 
portion of territory under the Company’s rule atj 
the period. But, notwithstanding all that can 
be said in discount of the intrinsic value of Grant’s 
views or plan of education, the fact remains that 
no impartial man can deny praise to the pioneer 
attempts of this eighteenth century philanthropist 
to induce those on whom the responsibility for 
the administration of the country rested to give it 
an organised system of Western education. The 
root principle of his scheme, that of the introduc- 
tion of Western knowledge through the English 
language, was definitely accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1836, and is with some modifica- 
tions in operation to the present day. And what 
is further noteworthy is that Grant’s proposals 
went much further than what was implied in the 
endeavours of the early European educationists 
of India like Ziegenbalg, Grundler, Schwartz, Bell, 
Kerr, Stevenson, Kierander and Briercliffe or 
was probably dreamt of by them : for Grant came 
very near to proposing what the Anglicists headed 
by Macaulay and Trevelyan professed much later 
as one of the grand aims of their efforts— -the 
Westernisation of India by means of education. 



Chapter II. 


EVOLUTION OF THE ORIENTALIST 
POLICY. 

§ 1 . 

Charles Grant’s proposals for the intro- 
duction of the knowledge and science of the 
West into India remained embalmed between 
the covers of the blue book for a long time before 
the Company’s administrators in India deemed 
the time ripe for turning their hand to the framing 
of an educational policy for the Company’s 
possessions. But when the time did arrive, they 
approached their task with an altogether different 
attitude of mind from that of Grant — ^nay, an 
attitude almost antithetic to his. We can clearly 
perceive a new mental trend governing the official 
outlook on things educational. Grant proposed a 
mental and moral reform of the Indian people 
by a radical method — ^namely, by the propa^tion 
amongst them of a foreign religion and foreign 
knowledge through a foreign medium. But in 
India there prevailed the voice and counsels of 
men whose Indian experience had made them 
conservative and cautious and who were apt to 
jKlgard schemes like that of Grant as of more 
academic than practical interest under the condi- 
tions as they perceived them to exist. More 
than a generation elapsed before oiir pioneer 
came into his own. ' 

It was not, however, only the conservatism 
knd cautiousn^ of the ruling authorities, or 
individuals connected with them, which prevented 
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ideas and suggestions of the nature of those 
propounded by Grant from finding acceptance as 
the b^sis of an official educational policy. There 
•was another factor distinctly unfavourable to 
the influence of Grant’s views, and that was the 
prevailing literary tendency of the period. During 
the latter part of the eighteenth century Europe 
was in the grip of an enthusiastic vogue for 
Oriental languages and classics. To minds jaded 
with the outworn forms and models and themes of 
the Greek and Latin classics and with the endless 
changes rung on them by later scholars and 
commentators and imitators, the products of 
the research of European scholars into ancient 
Oriental lore came as a surpassingly stimulating 
mental food. As an illustration of the fact the 
rapturous lines of Goethe on ‘ Shakuntala ’ may 
at once occur to one’s mind. A writer in the 
Calcutta Review for 1845, who was however an 
uncompromising opponent of Orientalism, describes 
in a florid vein the first reactions of the European ■ 
mind to the discoveries in Oriental literature 
and philosophy and religion. “ Now,” he says, 
“ men of education and literary accomplishments, 
imbued in different degrees with the peculiar spirit 
and wants of their age, had gone forth to India, 
but unendowed with those commanding powers 
that could distinctly articulate their own thoughts 
and feelings, or create for themselves new schools 
of literature and philosophy to supersede the old. 
Here, however, was the very turning point, or 
rubicon, which determined their future destinies. 
What !l^usseau and his co-adjutors achieved, by 
the emanations of original genius, for the literary 
republics of the West, the European adventurers 
on the plaina of India found already achieved for 
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them by the poets and sages of that gorgeous land. 
When the portals which, for unknown centuries, 
had guarded the entrance to these flowery realms, 
were thrown wide open, it seemed like the reveal- 
ing of new gardens of delight, — ^the discovery of 
new and more glorious worlds. It seemed as if 
the fountains of the great deep of an unfathomable 
antiquity had been broken up — disclosing pearls 
of inestimable price. It seemed as if the primeval 
sources, whence had welled forth such copious rill 
of story and heroic song — of language, philosophy, 
and science — ^among the Western nations, had 
been unsealed. It seemed as if the innermost 
shrine of all ancient heathen wisdom, with its 
recondite lore and mystic symbolisms, had been 
at length unveiled. . . .The whole seemed so new, 
so fresh, so original, so unlike all the antiquated 
types and models of the West, that the mind was 
at once aroused and enraptured.”^ 

In India too the influence of the vogue for 
Oriental literature pervaded the literary and 
governing classes among Europeans. And one 
practical outcome of the prevailing tendency was 
that, when the British rulers had their attention 
directed to the duty of improWhg the intellectual 
and moral condition of the Indian people, they 
turned to the “revival” and encouragement of 
Oriental^ literature and learning as the most 
appropriate mode of fulfilling that duty xmder the 
circumstances as they believed them to exist. 

I The Ofdoatta Review* VoL in* No. 6* pp. 229-30 (Axt : The 
Barly or Exduaively Oriental Period of Qovemment Educaticm in 
&en^). 

9 The term Oriental ^ is used in a restricted sense to signify the 
liteittiinBtfe and learnhkg contained in the Sensl^ lengtiages* 
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Hence the experiment of the education of the 
people of India commenced, under the Company’s 
auspices, not so much with endeavours on the 
part of the Government to introduce the “ supe- 
rior lights ” of the West which Grant advocated, 
as with endeavours to raise Oriental learning 
from the state of decline to which it was observed 
to have been reduced at the time. 

Moreover, this particular literary drift coin- 
cided admirably with the contemporary political 
and administrative exigencies of the Company’s 
Government. Circumstanced as the British Ru- 
lers were, with no bond of race, religion, culture or 
colour between them and those whom they ruled, 
it was often a matter of anxiety to them to 
conciliate and attach the people to their rule. 
“ We are among the people, but not of them,” 
said William Adam, “ We rule over them and 
traffic with them, but they do not understand our 
character and we do not penetrate theirs. The 
consequence is that we have no hold on their 
sympathies, no seat in their affections.”^ It 
was to draw the sympathies and aff ection s of the 
people to themselves, that the British rulers early 
perceiveli the expediency of patronising Oriental 
literature, or in other words, of manifesting a 
regard for what their subjects prized and che- 
rished. Again, the Company’s administration 
stood in need of a class of judicial officers, and it 
was the expectation of raising such qualified 
officers that often furnished a motive for th^ 
institution of seminaries for the cultivation of 
Oriental learning. 

1 Adam’s Stports on Vemaoular Bducation in Bengal and Behar 
(Th&d Report), p. 840, (edd. 1868). 
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Hence the educational possibilities of the idea 
of a “ revival ” of Oriental literature and learning 
came to possess an attraction peculiar to the 
period. The fact brings us to a point at which it 
would be convenient to trace the development of 
the Orientalist policy in education from its earliest 
beginnings. 

That policy was adumbrated in the estab- 
lishment of two institutions for Oriental learning 
{the earliest of their kind) under the direct pat- 
ronage of the Company’s government. In 1780, 
at the request of a number of Mahomedans of 
distinction, Warren Hastings founded the Calcutta 
Madressa, or Mahomedan College, at his own 
private expense, which was reimbursed to him 
two years after by the Company who thenceforth 
bore the charges of the institution. It may be 
noted here that Hastings was but instrumental 
in establishing the Madressa ; the idea of the in- 
stitution did not originate with him, as is evident 
from the immediate circumstances under which it 
was founded. To quote Hastings’ own words: 

In the month of September 1780 a petition was 
presented to me by a considerable number of 
Mussulmen of credit and learning, who attended 
in a body for that purpose praying that I would 
use my influence with a stranger of the name of 
Mudgid O’din who was then lately arrived at 
the Presidency to persuade him to remain there 
for the instruction of young students in the 
Mahomedan law, and in such other sciences as 
are tau^t in the Mahomedan schools for which 
he was. represented to be ui\commonly qualified. 
They^ represented that this was a favourable 
Dooasion to establish a Madressa or College, and 
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Mudgid O’din the fittest person to form and 
preside in it, that Calcutta was already become 
the seat of a great empire, and the resort of 
persons from all parts of Hindoostan and Deccan, 
that it had been the pride of every polished court 
and the wisdom of every well regulated Govern- 
ment both in India and in Persia to promote by 
such institutions the growth and extension of 
liberal knowledge, that in India only the traces 
of them now remain, the decline of learning 
having accompanied that of the Mogul Empire, 
that the numerous offices of our Government 
which required men of improved abilities to fill 
and the care which had been occasionally observed 
to select men of the first eminence in the science 
of jurisprudence to officiate as judges in the 
criminal and assessors in the Civil Courts of 

Judicature, and the belief which generally 

prevailed that men so accomplished usually met 
with a distinguished reception from myself afford- 
ed them particular encouragement, to hope that 
a proposal of this nature would prove acceptable 
to the actual Government.”^ Accordingly, Has- 
tings sent for the learned scholar referred to by 
the petitioners and prevailed upon him “ to 
accept of the office designed for him.” Mudgid- 
o-deen opened a school about the beginning 
of the following October, and conducted it with 
an ability which soon earned for it success and 
reputation. Apart from Government’s good will 
tovrards their subjects which his patronage^ of 
the institution manifested, the professed object 
of Hastings in founding it seems to have been 
“ to promote the study of the Arabic and Persian 

1 Minute, 17th April 1781 : SeleotioxUi from EdooatioxuJ Reoordf# 
pp. 7«9. 
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languages,” and of the Mahomedan law, with a 
view, more especially, to the production of well 
q[ualified officers for the courts of justice.”^ 

The other institution was a Hindu College 
at Benares founded during the regime of Earl 
Cornwallis. In 1791 Jonathan Duncan, the Re- 
sident at Benares, proposed to the Governor- 
General the appropriation of a portion of the 
surplus revenue of the province (about Rs. 20,000 
per annum) to the establishment and maintenance 
of a Hindu College or Academy “ for the preserva- 
tion and cultivation of the Laws, Literature and 
Religion of that nation, at this centre of their 
faith, and the common resort of all their tribes.”® 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note the apologetic 
comment of Nicholls, the cmronicler of the College, 
on the object of the proposed institution as stated 
by Duncan. “ The above proposition,” says 
Nicholls, “ of cultivating the Hindoo religion may 
appear startling to some, but it will be found that 
the proposition was subsequently very materially 
altered, so that even at this period, the charge, so 
frequently brought forward, of Government sup- 
porting Hinduism, will fall to the ground.”* 
toie alteration to which Nicholls refers was con- 
tained in the words of Duncan himself who 
subsequently stated the object of the institution 

I Memoir : Appendix to Heport from Ck)mmoiis Select 

CSommittee I Public — 16th August 1832 — ^p. 196. Arthur Howell 
states the particular object of the Institution to have been ** to qualify 
tito sons, of Muhammadcm gentlemen for responsible and lucrative 
omoes in the State* even at the date largely monopolised by the 
Hindus.*’ — EducaiUon m British India, p. 1. 

$ Letter from J* Duncan to the Goveinixur-Oeneral-in^Couneil* Ist ' 
January 1792 : Sels. £. B. Ft. 1* pp. 10-11. 

). )Cl.v Nicholls t ' Skateh of Biaa and Prqgfew of the Benareo 

PMMa or SanakrU OoUego, p. 1. 
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to be “the cultivation of the Laws, Litemture 
and, as inseparably connected with the two formery 
the religion of the Hindus . . . ^ 

Duncan, however, anticipated great advant- 
ages from the establishment of the proposed in- 
stitution. “ Two important advantages,” he 
wrote to the Governor-General, “ seem derivable 
from such an establishment, the first to the British 
name and nation in its tendency towards en(^ring 
our Government to the native Hindoos ; ^%y our 
exceeding in our attention towards them'iknd their 
system, the care shewn even by their own native 
princes ; for although learning has eypr been 
cultivated at Benares, in numerous private semi-' 
naries, yet no ^lublic Instjtutmn of the kind here 
proposed ever appears to have existed ; to which 
may, in a considerable degree, be attributed the 
great difficulty of now collecting complete treatises 
(although such are well known to have existed) 
on the Hindoo religion, laws, arts, or sciences ; 
a defect and loss, which the permanency of a 
college at Benares must be peculiarly well-adapted 
to correct, and recover by a gradual collection 
and correction of the books still to be met with 
(though in a very dispersed and imperfect state) 
so as with care and attention and by the assistance 
- and exertions of the possessors and students to 
accumulate at only a small comparative expense, 
to Government, a precious library of the most! 
ancient and valuable general learning and tradi-1 
tion now perhaps existing on any part of the 
globe.” “ The second principal advantage,” he 
W€mt on to say, “ that may be derived from this 
Institution will be felt in its effects more imme- 


' pp. 1-4 pa0sim» 
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diately by the natives, though not without being 
participated in by the British subjects, who are 
to rule over them, by preserving and disseminating 
a knowledge of the Hindoo Law and proving a 
nursery of future doctors and expounders thereof, 
io assist the European judges in the due, regular, 
and uniform administration of its genuine letter 
and spirit to the body of the people.” Lord 
Cornwallis, not only immediately gave his sanction 
to Duncan’s proposal, but generously enough 
gave permission that in case no surplus revenue 
accrued on account of the unfavourableness of 
the season (a contingency feared by Duncan at 
one time), the whole expenditure of the institution 
might be charged to Government.^ The Resident, 
in pursuance of his design, having selected a 
certain number of “ professors ” in the principal 
Hindu sciences, and a house having been hired 
for their reception, they met for the first time on 
the 28th of October 1791. The Resident paid his 
first visit to the new college on 17th November 
1791.2 

At both those colleges the courses of instruc- 
tion laid down were purely Oriental and sou^t 
'to embrace practically the whole range of learning 
contained in the Arabic and the Sanskrit languages. 
And in the case of the Benares CoU^e it was 
expressly laid down as a rule that the discipline 

1 Letter from Govemor-General-m-Council to J. Duncan, 13th 
January 1792 : Sels. B. R. Pt. I, pp* 12-13. 

3 There seems to be a slight incongruity in dates. Both Fisher’s 
Ifiembir and KichoUs agree in giving 1701 as the year of the establish- 
mmt of the college. But the dates of the documents on the subject 
'urinted in Mr. Sharp’s Selections from Educational Records*^’ (Pt. 
I, ^ 10-11» 12-1$) would lead one to take 1792 as the year in which 

college was founded* 
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of the college was “to be conformable in all 
respects to the Dharma Sastra in the chapter on 
education.” 

Those institutions were the prototype of others 
that were subsequently projected or established 
and they set the type of education which, with 
some modifications, Government considered it 
prudent and expedient to impart for about the 
next forty' years. They foreshadowed an educa- 
tional x)olicy, the object of which was for the most 
part to communicate to the Hindus their own 
learning through the medium of Sanskrit and to 
the Mahomedans their own learning through the 
medium of Arabic and Persian. So it was a 
fairly well marked track that Lord Minto trod 
when in 1811 he proceeded, with an iTlustrious 
member of Council, H. T. Colebrooke, to project 
two new institutions for Hindu learning. The 
Governor-General was induced to do so by the 
sad state of decay in which he observed the 
science and literature of India to have fallen. 
“ The number of the learned,” remarked his 
Lordship, “ is not only diminished, but the circlei 
of learning, even among those who still devote 
themselves to it, appears to be considerably, 
contracted. The abstract sciences are abandoned, 
polite literature neglected, and no branch of learn- 
ing cultivated but what is connected with the 
peculiar religious doctrine of the people.” The 
prevalent state of things he attributed to the 
inevitable withdrawal of the patronage and en- 
couragement of learned men which followed the 
supplantation of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
rulers by the British. Impressed by these cir- 
cumstances Minto wrote : “ It is seriously to be 
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lamented that a nation particularly distinguished 
for its love and successful cultivation of letters in 
other parts of the Empire should have failed to 
extend its fostering care to the literature of the 
Hindoos, and to aid in opening to the learned in 
Europe the repositories of that literature.” 
And also : “ It is not, however, the credit alone 
of the national character which is affected by the 
present neglected state of learning in the East. 
The ignorance of the natives in the different 
classes of society, arising from the want of proper 
education, is generally acknowledged. This de- 
fect not only excludes them, as individuals, from 
the enjoyment of all those comforts and benefits 
which the cultivation of letters is naturally calcu- 
lated to afford, but operating as it does throughout 
almost the whole mass of the population, tends 
materially to obstruct the measures adopted for 
their better government. Little doubt can be enter- 
tained that the prevalence of the crimes of perjury 
and forgery, so frequently noticed in the official 
reports, is in a great measure ascribable, both in 
the Mahomedans and Hindoos, to the want of 
due instruction in the moral and the religious tenets 

of their respective faiths ” And, like Grant, 

he declared that the seeds of the many evils 
frequently remarked upon (and frequently exag- 
gerated too) could only be destroyed by a general 
difffision of knowledge among the great body of 
the people.^ But, besides the promptings of 
those laudable motives, what acted as a further 
inducement to Lord Minto to extend encourage- 
ment to Oriental learning were the general "bene- 
ficial results he had witnessed “ from the prosecu- 

X Hmute, 0Ch Muoh 1811 : Appendix tp B^rt £roin Oonunojw 
Select Comi&ittee — 1 Public — 16th August pp* 325*28. 
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tion of Oriental studies at the College of Fort 
William and through the medium of the learned 
works produced by the Serampore press.”^ So 
it was he p roposed the establishment of two in- 
stitutions of the type of the Benares College at 
Nuddea and Tirhoot — once famous seats of learn- 
ing — ^and the remodelling of 'the Benares College 
itself as its affairs had not gone well for a lon^ 
period. He desired also equal encouragement ih 
the same manner to be given to Mahomedan 
learning provided the Court of Directors permitted 
further extension of the plan proposed by him. ^ 
But nothing substantial came of his proposals till 
1823. 

Lord Minto’s Minute represents the divergence 
before alluded to from the ideas and views of 
Grant in its completest form. There is no men- 
tion made therein about the introduction of the 
English language or of European knowledge in the 
country. But more than tliat, it will be observed, 
the Minute associates the moral improvement of 
the country with the resuscitation of Oriental 
learning to its former flourishing state. In other 
words, it impliedly attributes a moral efficacy 
to Oriental learning which Grant insisted upon 
attributing to European knowledge alone. ^ 
such, the Minute marks the peak of stark, un- 
adulterated Orientalism in the educational policy 
of the state at the period. 

The next event of importance after Minto’s 
project was the parliamentary recognition in the 
.Charter Act of 1813 of the Company’s duty 
towards the people of India in the matter of their 

1 “ Lord MirUo in India , by the Countess of Minto, pp. 374*75 • 

^ Minute, 6th March 1811. 
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mental and moral reform. An earlier attempt 
by Wilberforce and Grant in 1792-93 to obtain 
such recognition had failed.' Their opponents 
among the Court of Directors, who advocated the 
j withholding of enli^tenment as the best means 
of keeping the Indian people in subjection to 
British dominion, and to whose arguments in 
support of their peculiar doctrine Grant intended 
his treatise to be an effective rejoinder, had then 
successfully argued “that the Hindus had as 
good a system of faith and of morals as most 
people and that it would be madness to attempt 
their conversion or to give them any more learning 
or any other description of learning than what 
they already possessed.” But twenty years later, 
on the renewal of the Company’s charter, the 
endeavours of the philanthropists met with a 
better fate. Some sop had perhaps to be given 
to Wilberforce who, since 1792, had been “in- 
conveniently vocal in the Commons on measures 
for the moral and religious instruction of the 
natives.”^ A clause was inserted in the East 
India Company Act of 1813, which required the 
Company to allot annually a sum of not less than 
one lakh of rupees out of its surplus revenues to 
the education of their Indian subjects. As the 
interpretation of this clause formed the subject 
of a great dispute later on, it may be worth while 
to quote it here in full : 

“ And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful 
for the Governor-General-in-Council to direct that out 
' of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues 


1 For an account of the circumstances of the failure, vide The 
Oaieutta jRwieio, Vol. in, pp. 219-24. (Art ; The Early or Exclusively 
Oriental Period of Government Education in Bengal). 

. S Hayhew : The Eduoation of India, p. 10 (1926). 
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and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying the expenses of the military, civil, and 
commercial establishments, and paying the interest of 
the debt, in manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not 
less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature, 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of a» knowledge 
of the science among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India ; and that any schools, public lectures, 
or other institutions for the purposes aforesaid, which 
shall be founded at the Presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any other parts of 
the British territories in India, in virtue of this Act, 
shall be governed by such Regulations as may from 
time to time be made by the said Governor- General in 
Council, subject, nevertheless, to such powers as are 
herein vested in the said Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries ; 
provided always, that all appointments to offices in such 
schools, lectureships, and other institutions, shall be 
made by or under the authority of the governments 
within which the same shall be situated.’'^ 

This clause of the Charter Act is worthy of 
careful note from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of the Orientalist educational policy. Here 
is to be found, practically for the fost time, the 
revival and encouragement of Oriental laming 
authoritatively coupled with the introduction of 
Euro;^an knowledge, as tw^o distinct objects desired 
to be conjointly pursued. Certainly, it is by no 
means quite clear what were the sciences the 
British legislature desired the knowledge of to 
be promoted ; but, on a strict construction of the 
word ‘‘ introduction ” used in connection there- 
with, it does not seem unreasonable to deduce an 
intention on its part to refer to European science 
and knowledge. 


I 53 Georgii 3, cap. 155, sec. 43. 
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Nor was the point elucidated in the Court’s 
letter of instructions to the Government of India 
on the subject of the clause. At best, that letter 
affords but a vague indication of the intentions 
of the Le^slature with regard to the introduction 
of European learning and science in India. But 
one thing seems certain, and it is that the inter- 
pretation of the, terms of the clause in the 
practical language of the Court of Directors set 
the seal of approval on the Orientalist edu- 
cational policy as hitherto pursued^ 

^ In Juno 1814 the ^u^^i^or the first time 
conveyocT'to ^He Supreme Grovemment in India 
their views^and sentiments as to the mode in 
which they wished the enactment to be given 
effect to. 

“ In the consideration of it,” said the Court 
prefatorily, “ we have kept in view those peculiar 
circumstances of our political relation with India 
which, having necessarily transferred all power 
and pre-eminence from native to European agency, 
have rendered it incumbent upon us, from motives 
of policy, as well as from a prmciple of justice, to 
consult the feelings, and even to yield to the 
prejudices, of the natives, whenever it can be 
done with safety to our dominions.” They then 
proceeded to suggest to the Supreme Government 
certain general measures of education that mi^t 
be taken in pursuance of the Charter Act. Ad- 
verting to the pi^cipal object of the clause of the 
Act, they said The clause presenWtwo dis- 
tiuct propositions for oonsideration fnfirst, the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and the revival and improvement of literature; 
eeoondly, the promotion of a knowledge of the 
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sciences amongst the inhabitants of that country.’’ 
But the Court thought that neither of those objects 
could be attained through the establishment 
of public colleges on the model of those at 
the European universities, because they appre- 
hended natives of caste and of reputation ” 
would not be amenable to the subordination and 
discipline of a college.” Under such circumstances 
the Court doubted whether it was feasible to 
devise any specific plan which would promise 
“ the successful accomplishment of the objects 
under consideration.” Hence the import of all 
their suggestions was to indicate simply the 
manner in which indigenous learning and methods 
of instruction might be aided and encouraged. 
The Court said : 

“ We are inclined to think that the mode b}’’ which 
the learned Hindoos might be disposed to concur with 
us in prosecuting those objects would be by our leaving 
them to the practice of an usage, long established amongst 
them, of giving instruction at their own houses, and by\ 
our encouraging them in the exercise and cultivation of 1 
their talents, by the stimulus of honorary marks of' 
distinction, and in some instances by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance. 

In a political point of view, considerable advan- 
tages might, we conceive, be made to flow from the 
measure proposed, if it should be conducted with due 
attention to the usages and habits of the natives. They 
are known to attach a notion of sanctity to the soil, 
the buildings, and other objects of devout resort, and 
particularly to that at Benares, which is regarded as 
the central point of their religious worship, and as the 
great repository of their learning. The possession of 
this venerated city, to which every class and rank of the 
Hindoos is occasionally attracted, has placed in the 
hands of the British Government a powerful instrument 
of cozmeotion an<i^ conciliation, especially with the 
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Mahrattas> who are more strongly attached than any 
other to the supposed sanctity of Benares. 

“ Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we 
, desire that your attention may be directed in an especial 
manner to Benares, and that you call upon your public 
' representatives there to report to you what ancient 
establishments are still existing for the diflRasion of 
knowledge in that city ; what branches of science and 
literature are taught there; by what means the pro- 
fessors and teachers are supported ; and in what way 
their present establishments might be improved to most 
advantage.’’ 

The Court next referred to the peculiar village 
system of instruction prevalent throughout India, 
and which had supplied Dr. Bell with the main 
principles of his famous system. They desired 
that system to be supported by the village teachers 
being afforded the protection of Government “ in 
all their just rights and immunities for most of 
those teachers were believed to have sustained 
themselves on endowments of land or money 
from former Hindu and Mahomedan rulers,, which 
had been lost sight of under the British Govern- 
ment. The Court also desired some mark of 
distinction to be conferred on individuals of 
superior merit or acquirements amongst the 
teachers. 

The Court then turned to the question of 
encouragement of higher learning, especially Sans- 
krit learning, and this was what they had to 
propose regarding it ; “ We are informed that 
there are ex cellen t 

systems oO^y ^ with cod^otlaw^and com- 
j^ndiums wHEe^ties felatmg^'^very class of 
the people, the study of which might be useful to 
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those natives who may be destined for the Judicial 
department of Grovernment. There are also many 
tracts of merit we are told on the virtues of plants 
and drugs, and on the applicati6n of them in 
medicine, the knowledge of which might prove 
desirable to the European practitioner, and there 
are treatises on Astronomy and Mathematics, 
including Geometry and Algebra, which, though 
they may not add new lights t^ European science, 
might be made to form links of communicationf 
between the natives and the gentlemen in ourf] 
service, who are attached to the Observatory 
and to the department of Engineers, and by such 
intercourse the natives migW gradually be led 
to adopt the modem improvements in those and 
other sciences.” Hence “ with a view to these 
several objects we have determined that due 
encouragement should be given to such of ouP 
servants in any of those departments as may be 
disposed to apply themselves to the study of the^ 
Sanskrit language, and we desire that the teachers 
who ^may be employed under your authority 
for this purpose, may be selected from those 
amongst the natives who may have made some 
proficiency in the sciences in question, and that 
their recompense should be liberal.” And of 
particular interest are* the Court’s concluding 
words on the subject : “ We encourage ourselves 

to hope, that a foundation may in this way be 
laid for giving full effect in the course of time to 
the liberal intentions of the Legislature ; and we 
1^11 consider the nioney that may be allotted to 
this service as beneficially employed, if it should 
prove the means, by an improved intercourse of 
^e Europeans with the natives, to produce those 
reciprocal' feelings of regard and respect which 
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are essential to the permanent interests of the 
British Empire in India.”^ 

It is apparent that the manner in which the 
Court su^ested the clause of the Charter Act to 
be given effect to could necessitate no substantial 
depa^ure from the course pursued before the 
Charter Act. It was on the encouragement of 
I Oriental learning that the Court laid predominant 
emphasis ; and they referred but vaguely to the 
promotion, perhaps at some distant date, of 
European scientific knowledge in connection with 
Sans^it learning. 

In 1814, the year of the Court’s letter of 
instructions, the Orientalist policy is found for- 
mulated nearly in the form in which it eventually 
came to be made the basis of official educational 
dperations in Bengal. Mr. J. H. Harington, who 
was subsequently appointed a member of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, insti- 
tuted by Government in 1823, wrote a paper, 
dated June 19, 1814, entitled “ Observations 
suggested by the provision in the late Act of 
Parliament for the promotion of science and 
literature amongst the inhabitants of the British 
possessions in India.” In that paper Mr. Harington 
dealt with the question* whether the EngUsh 
or the learned and vernacular languages of India 
were more suitable media for the communication 
of knowledge to the Indian people. He expressed 
the conclusion which he reached on the subject in 
these terms: “My own idea, on an imperfect 

I Public Lettai^ £colii the Court of Directors to the Governor* 
0eii»eriaJ^in-Coux2cU of Bengal, dated 3rd June 1814; Appendix to^ 
Beport from Goxmhbns Meet Committee-*! PobEo — loth August* 

pp. 329-31, , ' 
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consideration of so extensive a subject, is that 
both of the plans noticed have their advantages 
and disadvantages ; that neither the one nor the 
other should be exclusively adopted, but that 
both should be promoted so far as circumstances 
may admit. To allure the learned natives of 
India to the study of European science and litera- 
ture, we must, I think, engraft this study upon 
their own established methods of scientific and 
literary instruction ; and particularly in all the 
public colleges or schools maintained or encouraged 
by Government, good translations of the most > 
useful European compositions on the subjects] 
taught in them, may, I conceive, be introduced' 
with the greatest advantage.”^ 

|The idea of ‘ engrafting ’ the knowledge of < 
Europe on that of India, expressed by Mr. 
Harington, constituted the quintessence of the 
Orientalist theory or policy as subsequently 
followed in Bengal. 


§ 2 . 

Although the Charter Act of 1813 directed 
the Company to set apart a minimum of one 
lakh of rupees annually for purposes of education, 
no a'^propriation of it was actually made till the 
year 1823. The intervening decade is not dis- 
tinguished by any marked activity on the part of 
Government in the field of education, except in 
so far as it consisted of encouragement to certain 
private educational institutions and societies by 
grant of pecuniary assistance. None the less, 

1 <taoted in 'Adam’s Reports oa Vemfloulftr Education in Bengal 
and Bibar, p. 310 (edn. 1868 ). 
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the period was not barren of educational enter- 
prise. However, the educational activities witness- 
ed at the time owed their impulse not so much to 
Government as to various unofficial agencies. It 
was during this period that a most interesting 
event in the history of education in Bengal oc- 
curred. It was the rise of the famous Hindu 
College or Vidyalaya of Calcutta. 

That event but reflected an intellectual stir 
within the Hindu society of Bengal of the last 
century. The factors that created the stir were 
manifold ; but we shall indicate a few broad ones 
here. At the principal seats of Government, and 
notably at Calcutta, Indians were brought into 
contact with European civilisation, and in the 
result they could not fail to be struck with Eu- 
ropean superiority, at least on its material, if not 
quite on its intellectual or moral, side.^ More- 
over, a new mental horizon was opened up to 
them though the literary exertions of philanthropic 
individuals among Europeans, and this produced 
an intellectual awakening which assumed a widely 
different direction from that followed by intel- 
lectual or spiritual “ revivals ” in the past history 
of Indian thought. As has been pointed out, 
“ Nothing strikes a man so greatly as his contact 
with a person who possesses qualities other than 
his own, and the Bengalis are a race who owing 

I Sir Ferry observed in 1855 : ** As a general rule, the natives, 
1 think, are not di^sed to ^eld the same pre-eminence to their 
Bniopean lords in wisdom and intelleotual qualities that they willingly 
admit in tneehanioal arts and physical powers. So far as my meana 

( of observation enable me to form an opinion, the Hindus look n^on 
the Bngliidi as a xfoe who have admirable contrivances for applyi^ 
combined laboitr to the purposes of life, who are reckless and daring in 
war, ^Hhose Boyish devils,” as the Chinese called us, but who are 
inlMor to themselves in diplomacy, civil wMom, and government.” 
A BM^$*eue View of India, pp. 94-95. 
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to their keen intellectual powers can at once 
enter upon a new field, as soon as it is presented 
to them. European hand-books and manuals 
took them by surprise. They disclosed a world 
to them of which they knew nothing. They saw 
in the civilisation of Europe a success and acquisi- 
tion of power which struck them with wonder and 
they became willing disciples of the new teachers. 
In the passionate sincerity of our race to acquire 
new knowledge, they forgot their home, their 
literature, their wonderful success in metaphysical 
learning, and their great spirituality, and felt that 
they were dwarfed in the presence of that great 
materialistic civilisation which, armed with thun- 
der and lightning and with the tremendous power 
of steam, stood knocking at their door — demand- 
ing audience.”^ 

Naturally enough, this contact with an alien 
civilisation roused a curiosity regarding the source 
or sources of the European superiority observed 
by Indians; and one principal source of it they 
were led to seek in the knowledge and science of 
Europe. “ The Natives have an idea,” observed 
Mr. W. W. Bird of the Bengal Ck)vemment to a 
Parliamentary Select Committee in 1863, “ that 
we have gained everything by our superior 
knowledge ; that it is this superiority which has 
enabled us to conquer India, and to keep it ; and 
they want to put themselves as much as they can 
upon an equality with us. Therefore they come 
to us, and are desirous of obtaining this knowledge 
on any terms ; they do not mind the consequences; 
they go to the Missionary schools, where they learn 
the Bible, and run the risk of being converted for 


1 D. C. Sen t EUtory cfBmgati Language and Literatwre, p. 882t 
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the ^ke of obtaining the knowledge which they 
obtain there.”^ 

Intimately associated with the Hindu social 
and religious life of the time was another contri'' 
butory factor in the shape of the reformist 
movement of the great Rammohun Roy. Of the 
personal part taken by Rammohun Roy in the 
educational affairs of his day something will have 
to be said later on. But here it will suffice to refer 
in passing to the stimulating effect of his literary 
and reforming activities on the low-sunk mental 
condition of his countrymen. “ The movements 
in various fields of enlightenment started by the 
Baja,” it has been remarked, “ have borne ample 
fruit. The educated community have followed his 
lead in the general awakening of the intellect 
observed throughout the country after his 
advent.”^ 

One evident result of the operation of those 
various factors was to create an interest in Euro- 
pean literature and science. And it was but a 
iurther step in the process of intellectual awaken- 
ing for that interest to pass into a desire for the 
acquisition or mastery of the medium which 
supplied access to the knowledge that was be- 
lieved to be the mainspring of European superio- 
rity. Hence there spread a vogue among Indians ' 
for a knowledge of the English language ; while 
other circumstances, such as the much-prized i 
qualification which an acquaintance with that' 
lai^uage conferred for public and private employ- 

1 Evidence, 3(H/h June 1853 : Second Beport from the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, Minutes of 
Evidence, session 1852-53 — Q. 7183, 

* s p, a Sen s S4at0y Bengali La/nguag^ tnuf p. 987. 
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ment as also the sheer fact of its being the language 
of the ruling race, went to reinforce its impo^nce 
in Indian eyes. Thus a knowledge of English 
came to possess, not only a cultural, but also an 
utilitarian value with Indians ; and the perception 
of its dual worth lent a strong impetus to its general 
study amongst them. 

Of the desire or curiosity that was thus 
aroused for European knowledge, and particularly 
of the desire for conversancy with the English- 
language, there is no dearth of recorded testimony. 
The missionaries early perceived the new tendency] 
of the times and it stimulated their exertions in the 
furtherance of their cause.^ “ I may be fuUy 
justified in saying,” declared Rammohun Roy in 
1824, on the occasion of answering certain queries 
from a Unitarian Minister of Harvard College 
(Cambridge, United States) on the Subject of the 
prospects of Christianity in India, “that two- 
thirds of the native population of Bengal would 
be exceedingly glad to see their children educated 
in English learning.”^ Whilst Rammohun’s es- 
timate of the extent to which the people were 
prepared to receive European knowledge through 
the medium of English may be demurred to by 
some, it appears undeniable from testimony from 
other quarters that a state of things had been 
brought into existence which was markedly 
favourable to the diffusion of European learning 
through English, at least at the seat of govern- 
ment. The Calcutta School Book Society, which 
was in a position to judge of the prevailing literary 

1 Bryce : A Sketch of Native Edtication in India, Ch. I, p. 16 ; 
QtL U, pp. 64-55, 62-04 passim ; Ch. Ill, pp. 104-106 passim. 

* CoUet : L^e and Letters of Baja Bamv/whun Boy, pp. 69-6() 
passim. 
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taste from the sales of their publications, pointedly 
referred in their fifth report to the Indian willing- 
ness to imbibe European knowledge. The So- 
ciety found “ European teaching ” to be “ highly 
acceptable to the natives;” and proceeded to 
remark : “ What was before speculation is now 

matter of fact. It is no longer doubtfid whether 
the natives will receive help from us ; it is as- 
certained that they will gladly avail themselves 
of our aid ; they flock to the schools ; they advance 
in their learning ; they prove, to a demonstration, 
.that if the European will condescend to labour 
for their good, the native will gladly receive the 
aid offered.” 

Further, the increased use into which English 
'Uame as medium of instruction in private educa- 
I tional institutions furnishes testimony of no small 
) value. In a’ school founded in 1818 at Benares 
by the munificence of Joyanarain Ghosal, and to 
which children flocked for instruction, the En^sh 
language was taught along with Hindustani, 
Persian and Bengali.^ Again, in a report sub- 
mitted to Government in February 1823 on the 
progress of the Cawnpore Free School which was 
established about the year 1820, it was stated 
that “ the English, Hindoo and Afohomedan lads, 
who were all educated together, mutually assisted 
each other in the acquisition of their several 
languages, and particularly in the correct pro- 
nunciation of them ; that the native children flocked 
to the school in pursuit of the English language, 
wUh an ardour of mind truly gratifying ; and 
particularly that several ‘ sepoys from the 


I Fisher’s Memoir in Appendix to Report from Commons* Select 
Obinmittee, 16th August 1832— I Public— pp. 208-9. 
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corps of the station, as well as a number of 
Mahomedan and Hindoo grown-up lads of the 
most respectable families, had become class fellows 
with the English boys in reading the Bible, 
without discovering the slightest objection on the 
score of the prejudices in which they were bom, 
and that among those who thus read the Bible, 
and appeared vehemently desirous of understand- 
ing what they read, there were some who had not 
only acquired a wonderful facility in the rules of 
English cyphering and arithmetic, but were read 
in Arabic and in Euclid’s Elements.”^ Nor was 
that all. Schools had sometimes to be disconti- 
nued because the English language was not taught 
in them ; for, it was observed that “ the desire to 
obtain a knowledge of the Engish language has 
been so great that a school in which this was not 
taught was sure to dwindle away.”^ 

Lastly, a striking and interesting proof of 
the new intellectual tendency in Bengal is to be 
found in the rise of the Calcutta Hindu College or) 
Vidyalaya, designed chiefly for the promotion 
of a knowledge of European literature and science 
through the English tongue. As it has been 
remarked before that this institution was an 
outward expression of the change that had com- 
menced beneath the apparently placid surface 
of Hindu society, its origin deserves to be men- 
tioned at some length. It may also be remarked 
at the same time that, while the governing authori- 
ties of the period felt a great deal of hesitation on 
the question < of the introduction of European 

1 Fisher's Memoir in Appendix to Report from Commons* Select 
Committee, 16th August 1832 — 1 Public — ^pp. 211-12. 

* Adam*s Reports on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Behar^ 
(First Report), p. 26 (edn. 1868). 
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learning and science and the English language 
into India and continued to cuddle their pet 
notions of “revival” of Oriental learning and 
ei^afting of European knowledge on it, their 
Hindu subjects, by projecting the Vidyalaya on 
their own initiative without offiicial countenance 
or encouragement, may be said to have taken 
that question out of their hands and to a certain 
extent decided it for themselves. That was 
probably why it was said at a subsequent date 
that “ English education was in a manner forced 
upon the British Government ; it did not itself 
spontaneously originate it.” ^ 

The idea of founding the Calcutta Vidyalaya 
originated under interesting circumstances. ~ It 
was first mooted at a meeting called by Ram- 
mohun Roy and his friends “ for the purpose of 
establishing a society calculated to subvert idola- 
tory,” David Hare, a philanthropist and inti- 
mate friend of Rammohun Roy, attended the 
meeting uninvited. There he “submitted that 
the establishment of an English school would 
materially help their cause. They all acquiesced 
in the strength of Hare’s position, but did not 
carry out his suggestion.” But Hare’s zeal for 
the cause of Indian improvement led him to confer 
on the subject with Sir Edward Hyde East, Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, whose 
benevolence of disposition inclined him favourably 
to the former’s views. At this point Sir Edward 
steps into the narrative and, moreover, occupies 
a more prominent position in it than those from 
whom the original idea of the institution emanated; 

I Rev. A; DufTs Evidence, 3rd June 1853 : Second Report firom 
tte Select Oonunittee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, Ac, 
<1852*53), Q. 6088. 
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for, he*W 9.8 principally instrumental in carrying 
the idea into execution. Rammohun Roy ab- 
stained from associating himself with the measures 
subsequently taken for the establishment of the 
college as his active participation was likely to 
arouse opposition from the orthodox class of his 
countrymen to whom his name was an offence.^ 

% 

It may be mentioned here that Sir E. H. 
East, in several letters to Mr. Harington, senior 
Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adalut at Calcutta, then absent in England, gave 
a simple but vivid account of the origin of the 
institution and of the part played by him in 
founding it, ^ Writing under date 18th May 1816, 
Sir Edward narrated the circumstances in which 
the project of the Vidyalaya was formed : — 

‘‘ An interesting and curious scene has lately been 
exhibited here, which shows that all things pass under 
change in due season. About the beginning of May, a 
Brahmin of Calcutta, whom I knew, and who is well 
known for his intelligence and active interference among 
the principal Native inhabitants, and also intimate 
with many of our own gentlemen of distinction, called 
upon me and informed me, that many of the leading 

1 Collet : Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, pp. 20-22. 
Vide also Duff’s evidence on 3rd June 1853 in Second Report from the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, (1852*53) 
-»Q. 6098. 

a Extracts from these letters were worked by Sir E. H. East 
into a paper on the subject of the Hindoo College which was read 
b^ore the Lords Select Committee on Indian Affairs by Mr. W. W. 
Bird in the course of his evidence on 30th June 1853 and printed in 
the Committee’s Report. Mr. Bird said of this paper : “It was 
given by Sir Edward Hyde East to Sir Charles Trevelyan a short time 
before his death, in order, he said, that having been principally in- 
atrumentid in establishing that institution, the infoimation it contidned 
might not be lost to the world. Sir Charles Trevelyan, hearing that 
I was summoned to-day to be examined, put it into my hands, and I 
should bo glad to read it if the Committee will give me leave,**— 
Second Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Ibdian Tmitoiies, &o, (Session 1852-53): Q. 7007-98, pp. 235-38. 
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(Hindoos were desirous of forming an establisbment for 
Ithe education of their children in a liberal manner as 
jpractised by Europeans of condition ; and desired that 
jl would lend them my aid toward it, by having a meet- 
ing held under my sanction. Wishing to be satisfied 
how the Government would view such a measure, I did 
not at first give him a decided answer ; but stated, that 
however much I wished well, as an individual, to such 
an object, yet, in the public situation I held, I should be 
/cautious not to give any^ appearance of acting from my 
own impulse in a matter which I was sure that the 
Government would rather leave to them (the Hindoos) 
to act in, as they thought right, than in any manner to 
control them ; but that I would consider of the matter, 
and if I saw no objection ultimately to the course he 
proposed, I would inform him of it ; and if he would 
then give me a written list of the principal Hindoos to 
whom he alluded, I would send them an invitation to 
meet at my house. In fact, several of them had before, 
at different times, addressed themselves to me upon 
this topic, but never before in so direct a manner. 

“ After his departure I communicated to the Gover- 
nor-General what had passed, who laid my communica- 
tion before the Supreme Council, all the members of 
which approved of the course I had taken, and signified, 
through his Lordship, that they saw no objection to my 
permitting the parties to meet at my house. 

''It seemed indeed to be as good an opportunity 
as any which could occur of feeling the general pulse of 
the Hindoos, as to the projected system of national 
moral improvement of them recommended by Parlia- 
ment (and towards which they have directed a lac to be 
annually laid out) and this without committing the 
Government in the experiment. The success of it has 
much surpassed any previous expectation. ^The meeting 
was accordingly held at my house on the I4th of May 
1816, at which 60 and upwards of the most respectable 
Hindoo inhabitants of rank or wealth attended, include 
ing also the principal Pundits ; when a sum of nearly 
hidf a lakh of rupees was subscribed, and many more 
subscriptions were promised. Those who were well 
acquainted with this people, and know how hardly a 
Hindoo parts with his money upon any abstract specula- 
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tion of mental advantage, will best know how to estimate 
this effort of theirs. It is, however, a beginning made 
towards improvement which surprises those who have 
known them the longest, and many of themselves also. 
Most of them, however, appeared to take great interest 
in the proceedings, and all expressed themselves in favour 
of making the acquisition of the English language a| 
principal object of education, together with its moral' 
and scientific productions. 

“ I first received some of the principal Hindoos in 
a room adjoining to that where the generality were to 
assemble. There the Pundits, to most of whom I was 
before unknown, were introduced to me. The usual 
mode of salutation was on this occasion departed from ; 
instead of holding out money in his hands for me to 
touch (a base and degrading custom), the chief Pundit 
held out both his hands closed towards me ; and as I 
offered him my hand, thinking he wished to shake 
hands in our English style, he disclosed a number of 
sweet-scented flowers, which he emptied into my hand, 
saying that those were the flowers of literature, which 
they were happy to present to me upon this occasion, 
and requested me to accept from them (adding some 
personal compliments). Having brought the flowers to 
my face, I told him that the sweet scent was an assurance 
to me that they would prove to be the flowers of mora* 
lity, as well as of literature, to his nation, by the assis- 
tance of himself and his friends. This appeared to 
gratify them very much.” 

Before the business of the day commenced, 
the conversation turned on Rammohun Roy, when 
the orthodox animus against him was freely 
voiced by an individual at the meeting who hoped 
that no subscription would be accepted from the 
famous heretic. But Sir Edwaird’s tact was equal 
to the occasion and matters proceeded amicably. 
The meeting next proceeded to the principal 
business for which it had been called: — 

“The principal objects proposed for the adoption 
of the meeSng (after raising a subscription to purchase 
a handsome piece of ground, and building a college 
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Upon part of it, to be enlarged hereafter, according to 
the occasion and increasing of funds), were the cultiva- 
tion of the Bengalee and English languages in particidar ; 
next, the Hindustani tongue, as convenient in the Upper 
Provinces; and then the Persian, if desired as orna- 
mental ; general duty to God ; the English system of 
morals (the Pundits and some of the most sensible of 
the rest bore testimony to and deplored their national 
deficiency in morals) ; grammar, writing (in English as 
well as Bengalee), arithmetic (this is one of the Hindoo 
virtues) ; history, geography, astronomy, mathematics ; 
and in time, as the fund increases, English belles lettres 
poetry, &c. &c.” 

Sir Edward then goes on to refer to the features 
of thjB memorable meeting which particularly 
struck him: — 

“ One of the singularities of the meeting was, that 
it was composed of persons of various castes, all com- 
bining for such a purpose, whom nothing else could have 
brought together ; whose children are to be taught, 
though not fed, together. 

‘^Another singularity was, that the most distin- 
guished Pundits who attended declared their warm 
approbatioil of all the objects proposed ; and when they 
were about to depart, the head Pundit, in the name of 
himself and the others, said that they rejoiced in having 
lived to see the day when literature (many parts of which 
had formerly been cultivated in their country with 
considerable success, but which were now nearly extinct) 
was about to be revived with greater lustre and prospect 
of success than ever. 

“ Another meeting was proposed to be held at the 
distance of a week ; and during this interval I continued 
to receive numerous applications for permission to 
attend it. I heard from all quarters of the approbation 
of the Hindoos at large to the plan; they have pro- 
mised that a lakh shall be subscribed to begin with, it is 
proposed to desire them to appoint a committee of their 
own for management; taking care only to secure the 
attendance of two or three respectable European gentle- 
men to aid them, and see that all goes on rightly.’^; 
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A second meeting was accordingly held on 
21st May 1816. Meanwhile, nearly a lakh of 
rupees had been subscribed for the purpose of 
establishing the intended college. But there was 
some delay in carrying the intention of the parties 
concerned into effect, as no contribution or aid 
from Government, eagerly expected by all, was 
forthcoming. The attitude of the Government 
of the day in the matter was to all appearance 
curious. Writing under date the 21st May, Sir 
Edward says : — 

The completion of the institution has been retarded 
in deference to the opinion of one of the Members in 
Council, who thought that the Government should not 
show any outward marks of countenancing any plan 
of this description, by giving patronage, land or money 
(all of which the subscribers wished), which might give^ 
umb^ge to the Hindoos in the country, though it was 
desired by all the principal Hindoos in Calcutta, The 
intervening time, however, since the plan was set on 
foot, has shown how groundless this apprehension was ; 
for, not long after, the Rajah of Burdwan, one of the 
greatest Hindoo landowners under the Company, sent 
in a subscription of 12,000 rupees, with an offer of much 
more if the plan succeeded ; and other sums have been 
subscribed by the Hindoos in the different provinces, 
who have their agents in Calcutta ; many, indeed, of the 
principal Hindoos in Calcutta who were the promoters 
of the institution, are themselves considerable land- 
owners, by purchase, in different parts of the country. 
The commiUee appointed amongst themselves have 
framed their general rules, and take the active manage- 
ment of it on themselves, and intend opening their 
underschool in January next, ‘^hey still hope that 
the Government will patronise their endeavours, and 
assist them, either with land or money, to build their 
college, and encourage their efforts to acquire some* 
thing more of a classical knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and literatme than they are able mdividually 
to acquire in general by private instruction. When 
they were told that the Government was advised to 
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sui^end any declaration in favour of their undertaking, 
from tender regard to their peculiar opinions, which a 
classical education, after the English manner, might 
trench upon, they answered very shrewdly, by stating 
their surprise that any English gentlemen should imagine 
\ that they had any objection to a liberal education; 
that if they found anything in the course of it which 
they could not reconcile to their religious opinions, they 
were not bound to receive it ; but still they should wish 
jto be informed of everything that the English gentle- 
I men learnt, and they would take that which they found 
good and liked best. Nothing can show more strongly 
the genuine feeling of the Hindoo mind than this clinging 
to their purpose, under the failure of direct public en- 
couragement in the first instance. Better iifibrmation 
as to their real wishes, and accumulating proofs of the 
beneficial efiects of an improved system of education 
amongst them, will, I trust, remove all prejudices on 
this subject from amongst ourselves, with some of whom 
they actually exist in a much stronger degree than 
amongst the Hindoos themselves.’’ 

In the end, though the Government refused 
to give the scheme countenance, a college was 
established, styled the Hindoo College of Calcutta 
or the Calcutta Vidyalaya. In the rules originally 
framed and dated 27th August 1816, it was 
provided that the college was to include a school 
(pathshala) and an academy ” (mahapathsala) ; 
the former to be established immediately, and the 
latter as soon as practicable. The primary object 
of the institution was declared to be ‘‘ the tuition 
of the sons of respectable Hindoos'^in the English 
and Indian languages, and in the literature and 
science of Europe and Asia.” One noteworthy 
rule was that the English language was not to be 
taught to boys under eight years of age, without 
the permission of the managers of the institution 
in each particular instance. At a meeting of the 
Managers on 8th February 1817, it was ordered 
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“ that 17 free scholars should forthwith he admit- 
ted, under the patronage of the committee, into 
the school of the institution.”^ On 28th May 
1817 Sir Edward Hyde East wrote to Mr. Harring- 
ton in England : “I send you the enclosed rules 
of our Hindoo College as a curiosity . , . . ; it is 
making progressive improvement, and is very 
popular with the Hindoos, who have subscribed 
nearly a lakh of rupees, and have paid up above 
two-thirds of the subscription. If it be approved 
at home, the Hindoos will consider themselves 
much honoured by the subscriptions of their 
friends in England.” 

The establishment of the Hindu College was 
not the only manifest sign of the intellectual 
awakening in Bengal. Almost synchronously with 
it was founded the Calcutta School Book Society. 
In the letter just quoted from Sir Edward went on 
to communicate the following piece of information : 
“ This plan (of the Hindoo College), having taken 
so well, has encouraged the formation of another 
for the providing books of moral and amusing 
and scientific instruction, for Native youths of 
all descriptions ; in which plan the Hindoos and 
Mussalmans have united with English gentlemen.” 
In the prospectus of the Society it was stated that 
**a few individuals engaged in establishing schools 
for the instruction of Native children having 
found a great obstacle to their exertions in the 
want of lessons and books, in the Native lang- 
uage, suited to the capacities of the young, ^ or 
at all adapted for the purposes of enlightening 
their mind, or improving their morals, proposals 

1 Second Report from the Select Ctammittee of the Hoim of 
Lofde on Indian Ttoritoriee (Seesion 1862-63), pp. 260-62 paseiin. 
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ihave been circulated for a subscription, for the 
publication of elementary books in the Bengalee 
I and Hindoostanee languages. The favourable 
reception wWch the plan has met with, has en- 
couraged its friends to propose an immediate 
extension of it, so as to include the several lan- 
guages, English as well as Asiatic, which are or 
may be taught in the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William.” 

The Society was formed on the 6th of May 1817. 
While the objects of the Society were broadly 
laid down to be “the preparation, publication, 
and cheap or gratuitous supply of works useful in 
schools and seminaries of learning,” it was also 
explicitly declared in the preliminary rules “ that 
it forms no parti of the design of this institution to 
furnish religious books — a restriction, however, 
very far from being meant to preclude the supply 
of moral tracts, or works of a moral tendency, 
which, without interfering with the religious 
sentiments of any person, may be calculated to 
enlarge the understanding and improve the char- 
acter.” The affairs of the Society were entrusted 
to a committee composed of English gentlemen, 
of whom Sir E. H. East was one, and Hindus and 
Mahomedans of distinction.^ 


§ 3 . 

Thus two cross-currents are distinctly per- 
ceptible in the stream of educational activity of 
the early period of the nineteenth century. On 


^ Second Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Indian TerritorieB, (Session 1862-63)» pp. 262-253 passim. 
Ffde also Fisher's Memoir in Appendix to ]^x>ort from Commons 
Select Committee 1 FubUc*-16th August 1332, pp» 210-11. 
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the one hand, there was a group of individuals, 
closely associated with the Government of the 
country and so capa^^e of influencing its decisions, 
who were evolving an Orientalist formula that 
was soon to be translated into action. On the 
other hand, there were events in train that were 
ultimately to produce a change of a character 
and complexion out of harmony with Orientalist 
ideas and principles. Considering th^ opposed 
trend of the two currents, it is not surprising that 
in the~mid there should have resulted a hard 
conflict of views and ideas, historically known as 
the Anglo-Orientalist controversy. As it was, the 
conflicting nature of the tendencies of the time 
came to the surface at the very moment at which 
the Government stepped forward to organise 
educational measures in pursuance of the Charter 
Act. On that occasion the new tendency im 
Bengal found its protagonist in Bammohun Roy» 

By a Government Resolution, dated 17th' 
July 1823,^ a committee was appointed, called the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, to 
which was entrusted, subject to the general con- 
trol of Government, the education of the country 
The annual sum of one lakh of rupees, which was 
required by the Charter Act to be appropriated 
to the purposes of education, was placed at the 
disposal of the Committee. Moreover, as it was 
considered desirable that the Committee should 
possess at starting a considerable fund to enable 
it to carry out the measures it might think fit or 
necessary to undertake, without being stinted in 
the means of doing so, it was resolved by Gfo- 
vermnent that the assignment of one lakh of rupees 

1 Sel8,E R., Ft. 1, pp. 63-64. 
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should take effect from 1821-22. Accordingly, 
for each of the years 1821-22 and 1822-23, the 
sum of Rupees 83,200 (which remained after 
deducting the expenses of certain existing schools 
at ChinsUrah, Rajpootana and Bhaugulpore that 
were charged on the one lakh) were carried to the 
credit of the Education Fund.^ .The arrears from 
1813 to 1821 were not accounted for to the Com- 
mittee.^ The first members of the Committee 
were men with Orientalist views and ideas or with 
strong predilections for them f and the profound 
Sans^it scholar. Dr. H. H. Wilson, was appointed 
its secretary. 

In its letter of instructions to the Committee, 
dated 31st July 1823,^ Grovernment referred “ to 
the better instruction of the people, to the 
introduction of useful knowledge including the 
sciences and arts of Europe, and to the improve- 
ment of their moral character ” as the grand object 
to the attainment of which the Committee was 
to direct its endeavours. There was no explicit 
reference in the letter to Oriental learning or 
literature. Consequently, the set form of words 
used in it appears to have led later on to the 
notion that the Government of the day did not 
eontemplate an Orientalist basis for its educational 

1 General Letter from the Govemor-General-in-Council, in the 
‘Deptn of Pub. Instn., to the Court of Directors, dated 27th January 
1826, pikras 6-8. 

2 For the reasons usually given for non-appropriation of the lae 
during the period, see Evidence of Holt Mackenzie and Charles Lushing- 
ton on 22 March 1832 and 8th March 1832 respectively : Evidence on 
East India Affoira : Select Committee of the House of Commons-— I. 
Public or Misoellaneous ** — Q. 695 & Q. 935. (1832). 

3 The Committee was composed of— H. J. Harrington, J. T. 
jLarkins, N. B. Martim N. B. Bayl^, H. Shakespear, Holt Maokeiiziet 
Henry Prins^, A. Stirling, J. C. C. Sutherland and H. H. Wilson. 

t Sels. E. R., Ft. I, p. 54. 
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policy and that it was in favour of education in 
European knowledge, hut that the General Com- 
mittee with its Orientalist prepossessions was 
responsible for the different course actually pur- 
sued.^ But the notion was incorrect. The broad 
lines of the future policy of the Committee were 
clearly indicated in a “ Note,” dated 17th July 
1823, by Mr. Holt Mackenzie; secretary to Gov- 
ernment in the Territorial Department, which, 
appears to reflect the views of Government onj 
education on the eve of its embarking on measures 
for its promotion, and which, moreover, is said 
to have led to the appointment of the General 
Committee itself. 

Although the general question of the best 
mode of education for the Indian people was 
invested with much uncertainty to Government, 
its mind seems to have been at the outset made 
up on two outstanding features of the educational 
policy as followed and developed subsequently. 
The first was that the educatio;^of the people was 
to commence with the ]^her, ‘and not the lower, 
strata of society. The second was that the higher 
and influential classes were to be instructed iir 
^rental, learning_ and were ta be gradually in-1 
troduced tb~ European knowledge and science] 
according as they evinced a desire for the same. “ 

The adoption of the first principle of the 
policy in question can only be fuUy understood in 
conjunction with the circumstances that prompted 
it. Its adoption was induced by three broad 
considerations. Those were (1) that the best 
method of approach to the people for the purpose 
•of educating them was for the Government to 


1 Trevelyan : On Edueaition of the People of India, 98.00, 
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address itself in the first instance to those who 
were by their '|ibsition an^^ influence in society 
fitted to become their teachers. As Holt Mac- 
kenzie said : “ But my present impression is, 

that Government should apply itself chiefly to 
the instruction of those who will themselves be 
teachers, (including of comse in the term many 
who never appear as professed masters, and also 
translators from^e European into the native 
languages) and to the translation, compilation, 
and publication of useful works. These objects 
being provided for, the support and establishment 
of colleges for the instruction of what may be 
called’ the educated and influential classes seem 
to me to be more immediate objects of the care of 
Government than the support and establishment 
of elementary schools ; though these in particular 
places may claim attention (2) that the educa- 
tion of the great body of the people was not feasible 
in the circumstances then extant. Besides, it 
was believed that the indigenous means of educa- 
tion were not insufficient, though they might be 
in many respects deficient, for the ordinary pur- 
poses of the life of the poor ; and (3) that, when 
once the influential classes had been educated, 
the learning and culture of which they were 
possessed would seek a downward course and 
permeate the masses, somewhat as water collected 
on a mountain might roll dowti to the plain below. 
Since Government recoiled at the magnitude of 
such an undertaking as the direct education of the 
vast poverty-stricken population of India, it was 
content for the time being to leave their enlighten- 
ment to what was believed to be a natural process 
bound to set itself in operation sooner or later. 

^ 1 Note. 17 1823 : Sets. E. B., Ft. I, p. 69. 
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This was the theory of the downward filtration of 
knowledge. In Holt Mackenzie’s words, “ Fur-, 
ther, the natural course of things in all countries' 
seems to he that/ knowledge introduced from; 
abroad should descend from the higher or educate^ 
classes and gradually spread through their example. 
We surely cannot here, at least expect the servant 
to prize a learning, which his master despises or 
hates. The influence of Europeans, if they use 
not the influential classes of the native community, 
must necessarily be very confined. What is taught 
in our schools will only be thought of there. 
Our scholars, if of the common people when they 
enter the world, will find no sympathy among 
their fellows, and until the lessons of the master, 
or professor become the subject of habitual 
thought and conversation, they cannot touch the 
heart, they will little affect the understanding. 
The acquirement will be an act of memory, with 
little more of feeling or reflection than if nonsense 
verses were the theme.”^ 

As for the second principle, that of instruction 
in Oriental learning and the gradual engraftment 
of European knowledge on it, nothing more need 
be said here about it than that it was in a manner 
implied in the first. Since the best course was 
thought to be the education of the influential and 
leisured classes before all others, and the prevailing^ 
official notion was that Oriental learning was 
most acceptable to them, it followed/ that Oriental 
learning must be the primary object of Govern- 
ment’s attention and encouragement. So it was 
that Holt Mackenzie gave it as his opinion “ that 
the limited classes, who are now instructed (with 

X Note. 17 July 1823 : Sola. E. R., Pt. I, pp. 69140. 
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great labour certainly whatever may be the use) 
in the learning of the country, should be the first 
object of attention. This, of course, implies the 
association of Oriental learning with European 
Science, and the gradual introduction of the latter, 
without any attempt arbitrarily to supersede the 
former. It implies too the support and patronage 
of existing institutions, so far at least as the 
furnishing them with Masters and supplying them 
with translations. And further, if our means 
suffice, it implies a more positive encouragement to 
learned Natives, and consists well with the reso- 
lution (supposing the fmids for the first objects 
supplied) to establish new institutions for the 
instruction of natives in the learning of the East, 
and of the West together.”^ 

The mental certainty exhibited in the expres- 
sion of these views did not extend to the allied 
and no less important question of the introduction 
of the English language in the country. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s ideas on the question of the medium 
through which European knowledge was . to be 
communicated seem to lack defeiteness. He 
spoke of “ translations into the native languages 
but whether they were to be in the classical or 
colloquial languages of India does not appear to 
have crossed his mind. As for making English 
directly' the medium for imparting European 
l^owledge he had no definite opinion to give. 
He expected that Government would hold out 
some encouragement to “ induce natives to acquire 
the Iktglish language so as to qualify them^lves 
to become translators and teachers.” And he 
remarked farther: “As to instruction in the 
English language, it is not easy to fix the limits, 

I Note, 1823 : Sels. B. B.. Ft. 1, p. 60. 
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to which it should be attempted. Community 
of language seems to be the surest means, perhaps 
the only sme means, of creating community of 
ideas, and I confess that I am disposed to think 
the cUf&culties of the attempt are generally over- 
rated. Persian, it should be recollected, is es- 
sentially a foreign language. It may be doubted 
whether what is recorded in that tongue is much 
better understood by the generality of the parties 
interested, than it would be if recorded in Eng- 
lish.”^ But he clearly perceived that “ it would 
scarcely be consistent to make any effort at general 
instruction in English, unless the gradual intro- 
duction of it as the official language of the country 
were contemplated.”^ 

Pinally, it will suffice to refer in Mr. Macken- 
zie’s words to another aim, distinct from that 
of the intellectual and moral amelioration of the 
people, which inspired Government in its under- 
taking. “ In framing any rational scheme of 
public instruction, we must necessarily consider 
in a general way, at least, how far our other 
institutions are suited to the state of things, which 
the diffusion of knowledge may be expected 
ultimately to produce, and more immediately, 

1 In the course of his evidence on 2nd March 1832 before the 

Ck)n]mons Select Committee Mr. Mackenzie said: Persian cannot 

in any part of the provinces belonging to the Bengal Presidency, be 
said, to be almost as foreign to the natives as English. In Bengal 
proper, indeed, it is I believe unknown to the great bulk of the people, 

I mean of those who read and write In Behar, and in the Western 

Provinces, most men, whether Musselmen or Hihdoos, of any pretence 
to education, understand Persicm; and although it be unknown to 
the great bulk of the people, who are agriculturists following the plough, 
and do not read or write at all, speaking only their local dialect, still 
the Persian is known to a great multitude of persons, not only in the 
chief towns, but throughout the country.” — Evidence on East India 
AfiGsirs — Select Committee of the House of Commons — ^I Public Q. 706, 

2 Sels. B. R. Pt., I, pp. 60-61 passim. 
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how the acquirements of the students at the 
public seminaries can hest-be rendered subservient 
to the public service, and how the constitution 
of public offices and the distribution of employ- 
aments can be made the means of exerting to 
study and rewarding merit. To those points, 
therefore, the attention of the committee {i.e., 
th6 General Committee of Public Instruction) 
will be particularly directed ; and I should, with 
some confidence, anticipate from their labours, a 
great accession, within a moderate time, to the 
number of persons, who can now be looked to as 
good instruments of civil government, of which 
the details must, I apprehend, though our service 
were multipled tenfold, be left to the natives 
of the country.”^ 

Such were the guiding aims and principles 
sought to be kept in view at the outset of the 
experiment of educating the Indian people. The 
Orientalist trend is unmistakable. Even some 
time previously to the appointment of the General 
Committee, Government had proceeded to revive 
the project of Lord Minto for the establishment 
of Oriental colleges at Nuddea and Tirhoot. 
Since 1811, when the project was first approved 
by Minto’s Government, no serious step had been 
taken to carry it into execution. Committees of 
superintendence had been then appointed at both 
places to investigate and report on the existing 
state of learning and generaUy to devise means for 
giving effect to the design of Government. But 
the Committees seem to have carried on the work 
entrusted to them in a languid manner. ' The 
report of the Committee at Nuddea appeared to 
doubt the success of the contemplated college in 

l Sals. E. R., Pt. I, p. 62, 
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view of the prevailing conditions in the district.^ 
Consequently, the scheme remained in abeyance 
till it was finally abandoned in 1821. In that 
year, on the suggestion of Mr. H. H. Wilson, 
Government were persuaded to redeem the 
“pledge” given. in 1811 for the establishment of 
the colleges at Nuddea and Tirho^, by instituting 
a Sanskrit Cdllege~at~Calcutta. ^On 21st August 
1821 Government recorded its decision to that 
effect. The carrying out of the necessary arrange- 
ments was entrusted to the General Committee 
of Public Instruction which was soon after estab- 
lished; and' the institution was opened on the 
1st of January 1824. 

The event, however, is not by itself of so 
much importance to the history of education as 
for two memorable protests which the establish- 
ment of the college called forth. One was from 
the Court of Directors; the other from the! 
indefatigable Rammohun Roy. These protests 
for the first time unmistakably called in question 
the educational policy of Governnient, and the 
protest of Rammohun Roy is more important as 
the first shot fired in the Anglo-Orientalist conflict. 

The Court of Directors, to judge from their 
tone, were by now thoroughly disappointed with 
the results of the Orientalist policy, so far at least 
as those results were evidenced in the case of the 
Benares Sanskrit College and the Calcutta Mad- 
rissa. They were now made aware that the 
principal objects with which those institutions had 
been founded — namely, the conciliation of the 
people and promotion of “ useful learning ” — ^were 
yet far from being achieved. In fact, their Indian 

1 Fisher’s Memoir in Appendix to Report from Commons Select 
Cbmmittee^I PubHo — 16th August 1832, pp. 205-06. 
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Governlnent had confessed that “it must be 
feared that the discredit attaching to such a 
failure has gone far to destroy the influence which 
the liberality of the endowment would otherwise 
have had,” Hence their protest against the 
founding of a new institution on the model of its 
predecessors. They now propounded their own 
views on the kind of learning they desired to see 
imparted. And in doing so they were led into 
making inaccurate assertions regarding the con- 
tents and character of Oriental learning. “ With 
respect to the sciences,” they said, “it is worse 
than a waste of time to employ persons either to 
teach or to learn them in the state in which they 
are found in the Oriental books. As far as any 
'historical documents may be found in the Oriental 
languages, what is desirable is, that they should 
be translated, and this, it is evident, will best be 
accomplished by Europeans who have acquired 
the requisite knowledge. Beyond these branches 
what remains in Oriental literature is poetry ; but 
4t has never been thought necessary to establish 
colleges for the cultivation of poetry, nor is it 
certain that this would be the most effectual 
expedient for the attainment of the end.” Con- 
sequently, they were inclined to believe that the 
plan of the Oriental institutions was “ originally 
and fundamentally erroneous ;” for, they al^med 
that “the great end should not have been to teach 
Hindoo learning,” and added further that “no 
doubt, in teaching useful learning to the Hindoos,, 
or Mahomedahs, Hindoo media or Mahomedan 
medkij as far as they were found the most effectual, 
would have been proper to be employed, and 
Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would have 
needed to be consulted, while every thing which 
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was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature it 
would have been proper to retain ; nor would 
there have been any insuperable difficulty in 
introducing, under these reservations, a system 
of instruction, from which great advantage might 
have been derived. In professing, on the other 
hand, to establish seminaries for the purposes of 
teaching mere Hindoo, or mere Mahomedan lite- 
rature, you bound yourself to teach a great deal 
of what was frivolous, not a little of what was 
purely mischievous, and a small remainder indeed 
in winch utility was in any way concerned.” But 
the feeling of caution was as strong with the Court 
of Directors as with their Indian Government, 
and so, immediately after their diatribe against 
Oriental learning, they hastened to assure the 
latter that thereby they did not intend or suggest 
any radical innovation in the system of instruction 
pursued, “ We think,” they stated, “ that you 
have taken, upon the whole, a rational view of 
what is best to be done. In the institutions 
which exist on a particular footing alterations 
should not be introduced more rapidly than a 
due regard to existing interests and feelings will 
dictate ; at the same time that incessant en- 
deavours should be used to supersede what is 
useless, or worse, in the present course of study, 
by what your better knowledge wiU recommend.” 
They hoped that the principle of utility would be 
paid more attention to than heretofore in pres- 
cribing a course of study for the Sanskrit College.* 
The Benthamite made himself plainly heard in 
the educational af^irs of India. 

1 Revenue Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor- 
General in Council of Benga!, dated 18th February 1824 ; Appendix to 
Report from Commons Select Committee — Public — 16 August 1832,. 
pp» 331-32- 
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Of course, the strictures of the Court of 
Directors did not go unanswered. On their being 
communicated to the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, the Committee vindicated the course 
that had been hitherto pursued. Its vindication 
rested mainly on two grounds : that the people 
were not prepared to be instructed in anything, 
except Oriental learning and that means were 
not available for the introduction of European 
Imowledge on a large scale. It first tried to make 
out that the establishment of institutions in 
which Oriental studies were exclusively pursued 
had been a case of necessity. As, according to 
the Committee, the people, or at least the influen- 
tial classes (“ the learned and Brahmanical caste”), 
were willing to accept only Oriental ‘learning or 
nothing, the only obvious course for Government 
to take was to afford them the means of acquir- 
ing that learning. “ Any other offer,” declared 
the Committee, “ would have been useless ; tuition 
in European science, being neither amongst the 
sensible wants of the people, nor in the power of 
Government to bestow.” The argument was a 
specious one ; and not difficult to imderstand to 
some extent when it is remembered that the 
Orientalists in the Committee appear to have 
derived their impression of the state of public 
feeling from the Maulvies and Pundits with whom 
they usually came in contact. And yet, curiously 
enough, so far back as 1816, Sir E. H. East had 
expressly noted that the learned Pundits who 
attended the memorable meeting at his house had 
warmly approved of the project of imparting 
Western Imowledge, and that too through the 
ifinglish language, to the children of re^ctable 
and influential classes. At the same time, how- 
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ever, the Committee could not entirely ignore the 
rising tide in favour of European knowledge and 
the English language; but then that body ap- 
pears to have been under the influence of the 
tendency, always produced in controversy, to 
be little inconvenient facts when it proceeded to 
state, as a general proposition, that the learned 
as well as the unlearned classes in India at the 
time held “ European literature and science in 
very slight estimation.” “ A knowledge of Eng- 
lish,” they continued, “ for the purpose of gaining 
a livelihood, is, to a certain extent, a popular 
attainment, and a few of the natives employed 
by Europeans, accustomed to an intimate inter- 
course with their masters, may perceive that their 
countrymen have something in the way of practical 
science to learn. These impressions, however, 
are still very partial, and the Maulvi and Pundit, 
satisfied with their own learning, are little inqui- 
sitive as to anything beyond it, and are not dis- 
posed to regard the literature and science of the 
West as worth the labour of attainment. As long 
as this is the case, and we cannot anticipate the 
very near extinction of such prejudice, any attempt 
to enforce an acknowledgment qf the superiority 
of intellectual produce amongst the Natives of the 
West could only create dissatisfaction, and deter 
those whose improvement it is most important 
to promote as the best means of securing a more 
general amelioration, the members of the literary 
classes, from availing themselves of the beneficence 
of the Government, by placing themselves within 
the reach of instruction.” 

But, in the next place, the Committee argued 
that, “ supposing that the deposition of the imtive 
mind was even as favourable as could be desired,” 
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the means were lacking by which such disposition 
could be fully taken advantage of. As the 
argument had not only considerable force in view 
of the limited resources at the disposal of the 
Committee, but stated incidentally a leading 
principle on which their proceedings were based, 
it may be well to quot^ it here at some length. 
“ The Hon’ble Court,” the Committee pointed 
out, “ admit the necessity of employing Hindu 
and Mahomedan media, but where are such to be 
obtained for the introduction of foreign learning ? 
We must teach the teachers and provide the books 
and by whom are the business of tuition and the 
task of translation to be accomplished ? Until 
the means are provided, it would be premature 
to talk of their application, and we must be con- 
tent .to avail ourselves of the few and partial 
opportunities, that may occur for giving encour- 
agement to the extension of a knowledge of 
the English language amongst those classes, 
whence future preceptors and translators may be 
reared. To do this with any good effect, however, 
we must qualify the same individuals highly in 
their own system as well as ours, in order that 
they may be as competent to refute errors as to 
impart truth, if we would wish them to exercise 
any influence upon the minds of their country- 
men.” As for the ignorant dicta of the Court of 
Directors on the quality and compass of Oriental 
learning, it was easy for the Committee, the 
reputations of some of whose members were 
founded on their Oriental acquirements, to refute 
them ; and they did not fail to do so.^ 

1 Letter, ditied 18th August 1824, from G. C. P. I. to the Governor^ 
General in Council : Sixth Report from the Select Committee on 
Indian Territories, etc.. Minutes of Evidence, pp. 18*20 (8th August 
1868). The letter was delivered in by H. H. Vulson in the course of 
his evidence before the Select Committee on 18th July 1883. 
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More spirited than that of the Court of 
Directors was the protest of Rammohun Roy, and, 
because of his extensive acquaintance with Ori- 
ental erudition, his attack against it more pointed. 
On 11th December 1823 he forwarded his famous 
letter or “ address ” to Bishop Heber to be placed 
before the Governor-General in Council. In his 
letter of March 1824 to Sir Wilmot Horton, Bishop 
Heber referred to Rammohun’ s letter in these 
terms : “ Rammohun Roy, a learned native, 

who has sometimes been called, though I fear 
without reason, a Christian, remonstrated with 
this (Orientalist) system last year, in a paper 
which he sent me to be put into Lord Amherst’s 
hands and which for its good English, good sense, 
and forcible arguments, is a real curiosity, as 
coming from an Asiatic.” And Collet, the bio- 
grapher of Rammohun, in quoting these words, 
adds the comment : “ The patronizing tone of 

these remarks reveals only too plainly the un- 
fortunate attitude which Christian missionaries, 
even the most devout, assumed towards the 
natives of India, who were, to say the very least, 
certainly not their inferiors.” ^ 

In that letter Rammohun expressed profound 
disappointment with the Government’s measure 
in founding the Calcutta Sanskrit College. A 
reformer to the core, he did not expect of the 
British Government a step that seemed designed 
to perpetuate an antiquated system, when it 
could have afforded his countrymen the means of 
acquiring the knowledge and enlightenment through 
which Rammohun hoped to see the prevalent 

1 Collet: Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, pp. 71*73 
passim. 
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evils and superstitions of Hindu society exter- 
minated. Instead of planting in Asia the Arts 
and Sciences of modem Europe, he said, “we 
now find that the Government are establishing a 
Sanshrit school under Hindoo Pundits to impart 
such knowledge as is already current in India. 
This Seminary (similar in character to those 
which existed in Europe before the time of Lord 
Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of 
youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysi- 
cal distinctions of little or no practicable use to 
the possessors or to society. The pupils wiU there 
acquire what was known two thousand years ago, 
with the addition of vain and empty subtilities 
since produced by speculative men, such as is 
already commonly taught in all parts of India.” 
And he proceeded to expose the kind of learning 
that the Government had set out to support by 
establishing the Sanskrit College. Of special in- 
terest are his disparaging observations on the 
Vedanta. In fact, a careful perusal of his criti- 
cism of Oriental learning leaves behind the im- 
pression that both Bammohun Roy and the 
Court of Directors were agreed on one great 
point, namely, that Oriental learning was not 
“ useful,” or, in other words, of no practical 
value so far as the amelioration of society was 
concerned. They both looked to the strong 
solvent of Western knowledge to effect the desired 
amelioration. “If it had been intended,” de- 
clared Bammohun, “to keep the British nation in 
ignorance of real knowledge the Baconian philoso-’ 
phy would not have been allowed to displace the 
system of the schoolmen, which was the best 
calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same 
manner the Sanskrit system of education would be 
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the best calculated to keep this country in darkness 
if such had been the poUcy of the British Legis- 
lature. But as the improvement of the native 
population is the object of the Government, it 
wiU consequently promote a more liberal and 
enlightened system of instruction, embracing ma- 
thematics, natural philosophy, chemistry and 
anatomy, with other useful sciences which may 
be accomplished with the sum proposed by employ- 
ing a few gentlemen of talents and learning 
educated in Europe, and providing a college 
furnished with the necessary books, instruments 

and other apparatus.” ^ 

0 

Of course, it is a question how far some of the 
sweeping dicta in his letter to Lord Amherst repre- 
sent the real views of Rammohun Roy on Oriental 
learning and whether he was not carried away by the 
ardour of his enthusiasm for European enlighten- 
ment into an undue disparagement of the former. 
In connection with it, two facts deserve to be noted. 
First, almost at the same time that he penned the 
letter to Lord Amherst, he was busy defending the 
Vedanta in a theological controversy with the 
missionaries. Secondly, hardly two years after 
the date of the letter, he founded about 1826 a 
“ Vedanta College ” in which a few youths were 
instructed by a Pundit in Sanskrit literature with 
a view to the propagation and defence of Hindu 
unitarianism. It was also further stated that 
he was willing to introduce in the “ college ” 
instruction in European learning and science, 
provided it was conveyed in Bengali or Sanskrit 
language. Certainly, the inconsistency of these 

1 Address, dated 11th December 1823, fifom Raja Rammohun 
Roy on Rngli^ Education, Sets. E. R., Pt. L, pp. 99-101. 
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^oceedings of Eammohun Roy with his animad- 
versions on Vedanta and Oriental learning con- 
iiained in his letter to the Governor-General is 
apparent, but, like several inconsistencies of his 
character, not irreconcilable on a closer view. A 
detailed treatment of this point would be, however, 
outside the scope of these pages.^ 

It may be remarked in conclusion that with 
those two protests against the establishment of 
the Sanskrit College one turns the first page of 
the Anglo-Orientalist controversy. 


1 Fii«CoB«l: •Lif 6 €mdLetltr 0 i^Re^Baimmohm Bey, pp. 7S-74 
■pMOiin. 




Chapter III. 


THE ORIENTALIST POLICY IN ACTION. 

§ 1 . 

Till, however, that historical controversy 
reached the vigour of its climax, the Committee 
of Public Instruction carried on for several years 
undisturbed their experiment in Oriental educa- 
tion. During those years the Committee estab- 
lished several important institutions and tried 
to reform the old ones which were placed under 
their superintendence. They also printed a num- 
ber of Oriental works and translated several 
important scientific works from English into the 
Oriental classical languages. Into the Oriental 
institutions under their cbntrol they introduced, 
to an extent consistent with the constitution and 
character of those institutions, European learning 
and knowledge of the English language. The 
Anglicists, in fact, never did justice to the Com- 
mittee’s endeavours either on behalf of European 
knowledge and science or on that of the English 
language. 

Enough has already been said regarding the 
main principles which guided the Committee; 
and something more it may be necessary to say 
when their educational policy as a whole comes 
to be examined. Meanwhile, it will be useful to 
observe those principles actually at work in the 
proceedings of the Committee. A review of the 
commencement and progress of their educational 
operations during the years 1826-30 will serve a 
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two-fold purpose. It will, in the first place, 
elucidate and illustrate the principles and policy 
of the Committee perhaps better than any mere 
statement of them can. It will, in the second place, 
show the growing importance which the question 
of the introduction of English as medium of 
education came to acquire during the period. 
Incidentally, it will also make clear the attitude 
of the General Committee towards that question. 

I 

The first measure of the Committee on their 
^ appointment was to address, in September 1823, 

' certain Circular Queries to the Local Agents in 
the various districts of the Bengal Presidency, 
with the object of ascertaining the existing state 
of education in each district, the existence of any 
peculiar circumstances which might be favourable 
or otherwise to its further promotion, and the 
existence and condition of any former endowments 
capable of being utilised for the maintenance of 
schools and learned men.^ But in a number of 
cases no answers seem to have been returned to 
those queries ; and in very few of those received, 
were any detailed particulars of information or 
general views furnished which could in the least 
aid the labors of the Committee. A creditable 
exception occurred in the case of the Local Agency 
x)f Delhi, whose Secretary, Mr. J. Taylor (an 
uncovenanted Servant of the Hon’ble Company) 
submitted “ a full and interesting detail of the 
circumstances relating to the state of Education 
amongst the population of that City.”^ Nor does 
the General Committee appear to have been 

1 Sels. E. D., pt. ,1, pp. 69.71, 

^ Eduoationi^ Despatch inom the Ooveimor-Q^neral-in-Counoil 
' to the Court of Di^tors, dated 27th^jj^aiiuar^ 1826 (para 20). 
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persevering in their inquiry ; for, it must be 
remembered, the education of the masses formed 
no important part of their present plans. 

It is in the proceedings with regard to the 
institutions for higher learning that the Com- 
mittee’s aims and principles are best exemplified. 

And it would be appropriate to begin with 
the earliest of such institutions — the Calcutta 
Madrissa of Warren Hastings. From an early 
period since its foundation, the^ affairs of that 
institution continued in an unsatisfactory state. 
There was a recurrence of abuses in its manage- 
ment, neglect of studies, and a general condition 
of inefficiency. Government introduced measures 
of reform now and again, of which two important 
ones were the appointment of a Committee of 
Superintendence in 1791, consisting of European 
Government officials, and the appointment of an 
European Secretary in 1818. In October 1820, 
when the Governor-General in Council sanctioned 
some Regulations for the government of the 
Madrissa as proposed by the Committee, the 
system of examinations seems to have been for 
the first time introduced. The Committee’s re- 
port of an annual examination held on the 15th 
of August 1821 showed the institution to be in a 
favourable state of progress. The Committee 
stated that the happiest effects “ appeared to 
result from it in dissipating the ancient prejudices 
of the institution against examinations, and, 
together with those prejudices, much of the 
lethargy and indolence which had so long tended 
to depress it, tind to degrade its character.”. The 
'report of the next annual examination also exhi- 
ibited favourable results ; but .^the Congojt^ 
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represented “ that the prejudices of the preceptors 
opposed considerable obstacles in the way of 
reform,” and requested the Government to sanc- 
tion the employment of “ a native assistant under 
the secretary, with a view to the counteraction of 
those prejudices.” Government approved of the 
proceedings of the Committee, but advised caution 
in the introduction of reforms.^ 

In June 1823 Government resolved to remove 
the Madrissa from its original site to a place called 
Kalingah, and subsequently denominated Has- 
tings Place. It was decided to house the Mad- 
rissa in a specially constructed building, which 
was commenced early in 1824 ; and the Govern- 
ment informed the Court of Directors in 1826 that 
it promised soon to become “ no less an ornament 
to the City, than a striking monument of the 
interest taken by the Brtish Government in the 
welfare and moral improvement of its subjects 
and the importance which it attaches to the 
flourishing and respectable condition of an In- 
stitution destined for the education of one of the 
principal and most influential classes of the Native 
population.’*’^ 

This was the first event of importance in the 
career of the Madrissa on its passing under the 
control of the General Committee. In connection 
with the new Madrissa the Committee proposed 
to Government in May 1824 an important ar- 
rangement recommended by a foriner “ Mudrissa 
Committee.” In view of the inadequate means 

. I Fisher's Memoir in Appendix to Report from Commons Select 
Committeer—I Public — August 1S32, pp^ 196-200. 

* [^duoationnl Despatch from the Qovemor-General in Council to 
the Court of Directm, dated 27th January 1026 (para 39). 
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which existed of communicating to Mahomedan 
youth “ a liberal elementary education,” the 
General Committee proposed the establishment of 
a “ day school ” attached to the College, “ under 
the same superintendence, preceptors and books 
being supplied, but no pecuniary allowance to the 
scholars,” such as was given to the students of 
the Madrissa. At the same time, the Committee 
took the further step of recommending to Govern- 
ment, as preparatory to the diffusion of European 
science among the people, the employment of an 
individual named Abdoor Raheem “ as a translator 
from English Works of Science into Persian and 
Arabic, under the Superintendence of the Secretary 
of the Madrissa, at a monthly salary of Rs. 100.” 
“ The Committee stated also that it appeared 
equitable to reimburse Dr. Lumsden (the secretary 
of the Madrissa) the expense he had incurred in 
securing the residence of the above individual in 
Calcutta during 13 months at a cost of Rupees 
60 per mensem, under the hopes and expectations 
of his being eventually employed at the public 
charge. They added that this disbursement was 
the more warranted as Dr. Lumsden had trans- 
ferred to them the translations of two works 
executed by Abdoor Raheem ; one the Article 
Geometry, from the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 
rendered into Persian, and the other on Arithmetic 
from the same authority, and' Hutton’s Course of 
Mathematics rendered into Arabic.”* To those 
works Abdoor Raheem subsequently added a 
translation of Bridge’s Algebra into Persian. 
Government acceded to both the propositions 
of the Committee, relating to the opening of a 

I Educational Despatch from the Oovemor>Generi^l in Council 
to the Court of Directors, dated 27th January 1826 (paras 35 A 38). 
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day school subordinate to the Mudrissa and the 
employment of Abdoor Raheem. 

The results of the annual examinations in 
1824 and 1825 showed the Madrissa in a state of 
progressive improvement. The Committee had 
been successful in bringing the institution up to 
the requisite point of efficiency. The reports of 
the examiners exhibited “ the most unexception- 
able proofs of the efficient and respectable state 
of the institution, the spirit of emulation and 
study prevailing among the scholars, and the 
progress made by them in the acquisition of useful 
knowledge.” And it says something for the 
impartiality of the reports that the body of 
examiners consisted of men who were not con- 
nected with the daily duty of instruction in the 
Madrissa, such as the examiners of the College 
of Fort William, the principal Mahomedan officers 
of the Sudder Dewanny Adalut, and other Euro- 
pean gentlemen of learning who voluntarily assist- 
ed at the annual examinations. The principal 
subjects in which the students were examined 
were Mahomedan Law, General Literature (Arabic 
and Persian), Logic and Rhetoric, and Mathe- 
matics — all taught according to the Oriental 
system, with some departure here and there in 
favour of modem European science. In regard 
to the last mentioned branch of study, a few 
words are necessary. 

Although Geometry and Arithmetic were 
specifically included among the branches of knowl- 
edge to be taught at the Madrissa by the Madrissa 
Committee Df 1791, yet the active pursuit of the 
study of Mathematics in the institution dated 
from the appointment of Dr^ Lumsden as 
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Secretary in 1822. Dr. Lumsden strove to render 
the study a favourite one among the students, 
and he was not unsuccessful. In 1823 a few 
students only were examined in the first Book of 
Euclid, in 1824 the classes passed a satisfactory 
examination in the four first Books and in 1825 
they exhibited “ considerable proficiency ” in 
the six first Books. In a letter to Dr. Lumsden, 
dated 27th January 1825, the Rev. Mr. Thomason, 
who had examined the students in Mathematics 
at the annual examination, wrote : “ Several of 

the students have learned the whole of the six 
Books (of Euclid) published by the School Book 
Society, and nothing of the kind can be more 
pleasing than the proficiency manifested by them. 
It is plain that they are capable of learning 
anything that is placed before them, comprehend- 
ed in a Course of Scientific Study, but they are in 
a manner at a stand for want of Books, and except 
a system of regular teaching be adopted, they 
cannot advance niuch further, and so the Students 
will go on, from year to year, in a limited sphere 
pursuing a cycle of mere elementary learning, 
without attaining to any thing like maturity.” 

And he pointed out one main reason for the 
limited progress of the students in mathematical 
science — ^the lack of direct access to a higher, 
knowledge of it through the medium of the 
English language. In the Mudrissa, instruction in 
mathematics was conveyed by means of Persian 
and Arabic translations or imperfect original 
Arabic works on the subject. “ It appears to 
me,” said Mr. Thomason, “ that Mathematics and 
’ Natural Philosophy claim a very large share of 
our attention, as a peculiarly important portion 
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of that knowledge by which the mind is opened, 
and labours of public utility are conducted with 
effect. Much of the difficulty which is in the way 
may be traced to a want of the material for any 
enlarged system of instruction. To provide the 
means of study for the students of the two colleges, 
will be a task of great labour, and if the vehicle of 
science must be Arabic or Sanskrit, it is obvious 
that the knowledge acquired by the few and 
scanty publications which can be prepared in those 
languages, must be very limited. A great point 
therefore would be gained, if instead of translating 
Books into the Eastern languages, Scientifical 
Instruction were conveyed in English. A multi- 
tude of Books would be at command, admirably 
fitted for every kind and degree of Mathematical 
learning, from things elementary, to the most 
profound treatises. We seem to have arrived 
fully at the period when it would be at once easy 
and popular to treat the English language as a 
Language of Science, at the Hindoo and Mussal- 
man Colleges. A sufficient acquaintance with 
our Language might be soon obtained, considering 
the facilities for acquiring it which now exist, 
and thus, not only would encouragement be 
afforded to the study of our language, but much 
time and labour will be spared, which must 
oHierwise be consumed in the preparation of 
useful Books.” He concluded by suggesting that 
a Mathematical Professor be procured from Eng- 
land for the purpose, of instructing the classes in 
the Madrissa and in the Sans^t College, if a 
qualified person could not be found in India. 

In similar .language the Rev. Mr. Mill re- 
imted to the question of the use of English as 
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medium of scieutific instruction. In January 
lS25 an examination wRB'heldrtor the first time in 
Arithmetic, Algehra and Geometrical mensuration 
as taught in an Arabic (?) work called the Kho- 
lasset-ool-Hisaab. Mr, Mill conducted the exa- 
mination in that branch of the studies of the 
Madrissa. He was greatly satisfied with the 
proficiency displayed by the students, and with 
the great interest evinced by them in th^ subject ; 
but he could not help regretting that larger scope 
was not afforded for their intellectual expansion. 
He arrived at the same conclusion as the Rev. 
Mr. Thomason regarding the restrictive effects of 
the employment of Arabic and Persian as vehicles 
for the communication of scientific instruction. 
In his letter dated 3rd February 1826, he said : 
“ Indeed it is impossible to witness the vivid 
interest which they all, without exception, take in 
the subject (greater than what I have usually 
found in the same number of European students 
of the same age in far more favourable circum- 
stances) ; and the manner in which their minds 
are evidently fitted for the study without re- 
gretting that they have not better books to assist 
them. The Kholoasset-ool-Hisaab, tho’ a treatise 
not without merit in its kind, only gives the 
system of the Arabs 1000 years since ; the only 
advantage of this over the older system of the 
Greeks, that of the decimal notation, is much, 
impeded by the awkward mode of managing it. 
Even in the common rules of multiplication and 
division, the cumbersome Algebraical Symbols 
already noted, prohibit aU approach by this path, 
to the higher oranches of .^alysis ; while the 
maimer in which in this Treatise, the rules for 
measuring surfaces and solids are given (t.e., as 
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mere Buies without any demonstration or any 
intimation to the learner that they are merely 
approximations tho’ ingenious' ones) tends to 
defeat the purpose of Geometry as an useful 
discipline of the mind altogether. The Arabic 
translation of Bridge’s Algebra (which appears 
correct and perspicuous as far as I have been able 
to examine it) will do something towards the 
remedy of this evil and a few other plain Treatises 
of the same kind following it, on Fluxions for 
instance, and the curvelineal Geometry built upon 
it, would doubtless do much more, but it certainly 
appears to me (as it does to Mr. Thomason) that 
we should not depend upon Translations for this 
most desirable object, but that the proper channel 
for requiring Native learners to become acquainted 
with the European Mathematics, is only thro’ 
the English Language. A very slight knowledge 
of any language is sufficient to read Mathematical 
Books in it, and the students are evidently not 
deficient in the curiosity that would animate them 
to such a pursuit. When sufficiently instructed 
by this means, it will be for themselves to consider 
what English books they might translate with 
advantage, for the benefit of their countrymen.” 

THus the necessity for the use of.JEn^IislL.as 
medium of instruction in scientific knowledge 
made'ltSSlf felt at a very early "HateTltlnaay be 
remarked that the question of the medium of 
instruction was not raised with regard to other 
branches of study — ^Law, Literature or Logic and 
Bhetoric — and the progress of the students in 
them was very favourably reported on. 

f In the ooiffse of 1824 the General Committee 
introduced tbe study of the Bni^sh Language. 
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into the Madrissa. But the experiment does not 
appear to have been quite a success at the com- 
mencement. In reviewing the operations' of the 
Greneral Committee in the year 1827, the Bengal 
Government observed to the Court of Directors : 
“ We noticed, however, with regret that instruc- 
tion in the English language had not yet become 
a part of the Madrissa course of study, and con- 
sidering that the omission should be supplied 
without further delay, we directed the General 
Committee to give their best attention to the 
means of carrying into execution the highly 
important and desirable object of * introducingj 
English tuition into our principal Seminary fori 
the education of youth of the Mahomedan 
persuasion.”^ In 1828, however, the results of 
the experiment were somewhat assuring ; and the 
Government wrote to the Court : “In the Ma- 
homedan College of Calcutta we have at kngth 
succeeded in establishing an English Class, on a 
footing which promises permanent results, and 
we are given to understarid that the number of 
Youths of the Moslem persuasion who attend it, 
already amounts to 42.”^ Later on, in 1830, the 
success of the class was referred to in terms of 
satisfaction. “ We informed the Committee,” 
wrote the Government, “that we had perused 
with much satisfaction the report of the first 
Examination of the English class of the Madrissa, 
and were disposed to afford every encouragement 
to the disposition thus evinced by the Mahomedans 

1 Letter from the Governor-General in Council of Bengal to tl^e 
Court of Directors, dated 21st August 182^ (para 8) : Home Dept., 
.Public General Letters to Court, 1826-30 (G. I. R-)* 

3 Letter from the Governor-General in Council of Bengal to the 
Court of Directora^ dated 21st August 1829 (para 37) : Home Depart- 
ment, Public General Letters to Court, 1826-30 (G. L R.)« 
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of Calcutta to acquire the English language 
and proceeded to make the further interesting 
remarks : “ We were not, however, prepared to 

adopt the Committee’s suggestion that we should 
pass a formal resolution to give a preference in 
the appointment of Government Vakeels in the 
several Courts and of Agents with the several 
Commissioners to those who had acquired our 
language being otherwise duly qualified, but we 
authorised the Committee to acquaint the students 
that in selecting officers of the class alluded to, 
a familiarity with English would on all occasions 
be considered by the Government to constitute 
a recommendation to preference where acquire- 
ments of Candidates did not otherwise offer any 
marked and special grounds for deviating from 
that rule.”^ 

Like that of the Calcutta Madrissa, the early 
history of the !^,enares College was remarkable 
for nothing more%iaji fui tlle”failure of the inten- 
tions of its founders. For a long period the 
institution existed, not because of any inherent 
vitality in it, but because the Government wished 
it to exist. Its languid existence was marked by 
intervals of conspicuous decline alternating with 
periods of “ reform.” But the reforms introduced 
by Government from time to time were calculated 
more to correct and check abuses than to infuse 
life into the institution ; judging from actual 
results, they touched its external organisation* 
rather than its inner spirit. Moreover, the reforms 
\yere seldom of permanent effect. The conse- 
quence was that the College soon fell into disrepute 

1 Educational Despatch to the Court of Directors, dated 27th 
August 1S30 (Para 3) : Home Dept., Public (jleneral Letters to Court, 
97, 1826-30 (O. I. B.). 
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among the inhabitants of Benares. As early as 
1804, Mr. P. Brooke, then Second Judge of 
Benares, wrote, in his capacity of Acting President 
of the College Committee which had been formed 
in 1798 by the orders of Government on discovery 
of serious maladministration of the affairs of the 
institution, as follows : “ The college instead of 

being looked up to by the natives with respect and 
veneration, is an object of their ridicule ; instead ' 
of an assemblage of learned Hindus, it resembles a 
band of pensioners supported by the charity of 
Government.” ^ 

At last, on 4th February 1820, Government 
called for a thorough investigation into the condi- 
tion and affairs of the College, its past operations 
and future prospects. ^ To aid in the investiga- 
tion Mr. H. H. Wilson and Lieutenant Fell, a 
Sanskrit scholar, were associated with the College 
Committee. The committee submitted an exhaus- 
tive report, dated 17th March 1820. The Com- 
mittee, to judge from their report, did not consider 
the college an unmitigated failure. They were 
inclined to believe that of the two principal objects 
with which it had been founded by Duncan, one 
at least had been attained. “ Whatever may 
have been the defects of the institution,” they 
wrote, “ or however limited its utility, the motives 
that led to its foundation, never can have been 
mistaken, and the appropriation of a liberal fund 
to the cultivation of Hindu Literature, and en- 
couragement of its professors, cannot have failed 
of producing a suitable impression on the minds 

1 Minute^ 7th January 1804 : Kicholls : Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of the Benares Pathshala or Sanskrit College, pp. 941. 
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of the Hindu population. So far, therefore, one 
[important object has been attained, and the 
existence of the Hindu College is a measure that 
must tend to endear the Government to the 
people.” It is not clear, however, on what 
grounds the Committee arrived at the supposition. 
On the contrary, it is difficult to see how an 
institution, that aroused no enthusiasm gr interest 
among the people, could tend to endear the 
Government to them. Two years later, on the 
4th January 1822, the College Committee reported 
a donation of Rs. 1,000 to the College from the 
Raja of Benares on the occasion of the “public 
disputations,” and Nicholls makes the following 
significant remarks *• “ This appears to be the 

first time that the native gentry of Benares 
showed any apparent interest in the college, and 
it is lamentable to have to remark that. . . .it is 
extremely problematical whether their liberality 
arose from an appreciation of the merits of the 
institution, or from a desire to obtain a place in 
‘ the good graces of the authorities ; it is much to 
be feared that the latter was the prevailing motive, 
for it will be found that at subsequent periods 
when the college was in as fiourishing a state, if 
not in a more flourishing one, the annual donations 
decreased to a most insignificant sum.”^ And 
yet the committee of 1820 almost attributed to 
the people a feeling of attachment for the Govern- 
ment, because it had established an institution in 
which they took little or no interest. 

With regard to the second object, the Com- 
mittee admitted the failure of the institution to 
realise *it, “ The second advantage has as 

1 Minute, 7tli January 1804: Nicholle: Bktkh of the Bi$e and 
Frogreaa of the Benatee Faiehakt or Sanskrit CoUege, p. 49, 
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certainly not been realised,” they said, “the college 
has not furnished on more than two occasions 
expounders of Hindu law to the English Courts, 
and, from the report of the examination, com- 
prehends at present no pupil calculated in the 
lowest degree to discharge such an important 
function. We are not disposed, however, to 
consider the failure anything more than might 
have be§n expected ; the objects of study in the 
Hindu College even if successfully cultivated are 
not particularly legal, but are general and literary ; 
and so we conceive they should remain ; there is 
no special inducement held out to the cultivation 
of Law, and even the appointment of the pupils to 
vacancies in the Courts would in many cases be 
an objectionable measure, and as a general one, 
could not, we imagine, be enforced.” Again, a 
little further on they said: “The failure in the 
department of legal study, which we have thus 
noticed, is not the only one that has occurred ; in 
fact from the report of the examination it appears 
that a corresponding want of acquirement per-^ 
vades aU the other classes, and that the college 
has done little more than contribute to the 
maintenance of a certain number of Pundits and 
pupils, among'st whom Literature and Study 
have merely served as pleas for securing a main- 
tenance. The special cause of this failure we 
cannot doubt has been the want of effective control, 
the absence of which has led to a total deficiency 
of arrangement in the order of study, and utter 
want of diligence alid zeal in its prosecution.”^ 
In the end, the committee concluded its survey 
of the state of the college by suggesting certain 

^ I Minute, 7th January 1804 : NichoUs : Sketch of the Rise and 
Progreee of the Renarea Patahcda or S^nekrit College, pp. 28-37 passim. 
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reforms with a view to the introduction of effective 
superintendence and reorganisation of the various 
departments of study. The suggestions of the 
Committee were given effect to by a Resolution 
of the Governor-General in Council, and on 
the basis of it rules were framed for the future 
government of the college.^ It was of these 
reforms that the Court of Directors wrote to the 
Governor-General in their despatch of 18th Feb- 
ruary 1824 : “ We are by no means sanguine in 

Dur expectation that the slight reforms which you 
have proposed to introduce will be followed by 
much improvement ; and we agree with you in 
certain doubts, whether a greater degree of 
activity, even if it were produced, on the part of 
the masters, would in present circumstances, be 
attended with the most desirable results.” 

The college being so recently reformed, the 
General Committee did not introduce any parti- 
cular change or innovation when it was placed 
under their control. It was doubtful even whether 
during 1824-26 serious attempts were made “to 
carry into effect the system of progressive and 
general study which was part of the anticipated 
reform.”^ Lord Combermere, however, in a 
Minute of 20th August 1827, reviewing the opera- 
tions of the General Committee for the past year, 
referred to the Benares College in the following 
terms : “ The Benares College continues to exhi- 
bit the same diligence in the cultivation of studies 
purely national, that it has displayed for some 
years past. Arrangements have been also made 

1 im., p. 38. 

9 Eduoatkmal DeBpateli frox9 t^e Qoveiiior^Oeiuiral in Couaoil 
ia the Court of Pireetozs» dated 27th Jmuaxy 1S26 <p«ra 32). 
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to encourage to a greater extent, the useful and 
necessary study of the Laws of the Hindus at this 
institution, as well as to obtain a more general 
and finished conversancy with the Sanscrit 
language.”^ 

Here may be related two facts of the history 
of the Benares College which aptly illustrate what 
may be called the dual aspect of the policy of the 
O.eneral Committee. In 1827 Captain C. Thoresby , 
the Secretary of the College, proposed the aboli- 
tion of the “Veda classes”, of the progress of 
which he gave a very unfavourable re])ort at a 
meeting of the College Committee held on the 
19th of February of that year. The College 
Committee conpurred in Captain Thoresby’s sug- 
gestion ; but, on its being communicated to the 
General Committee, they took occasion to express 
their views on the subject in general, which may 
be best set forth in their own words. The General 
Committee said : “ The Local Committee has 

concurred in the recommendation of Captain 
Thoresby, to abolish the Veda classes and, cojis- 
tituted as they have hitherto been, we see no 
objection ; the sole object of tuition haying been 
the recitation of such parts of the ritual, as are 
still in use, agreeable to fixed cadences and 
intonations, without any attempt to explain the 
sense of the original passage. As observed by' 
Captain Thoresby, the only end of this institution 
was to enable indigent and ignorant Brahmans to ' 
gaip a livelihood, as underling priests. Although 
however, we concur in the arrangements adopted 
hy the Local Committee, we should regret to see 


' ' 1 B(^uoaitional Despatch from the Governor-General In Council 
io the Court of Direotorst dated 2l8t Auguiit 1829. 
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the study of the Vedas altogether excluded from 
the Government Colleges as it would be by its 
abolition at Benares, there being no Veda classes 
in the Sanscrit College at Calcutta. The act itself 
might be misconstrued into a design to obliterate 
that which is the basis of the original Hindu 
system, and it would certainly contribute to the 
total loss of works, which are valuable for the 
light they throw upon the history of the Hindu 
religion, and Sanscrit language. The Veda exer- 
cise but little influence upon the present practices 
of the Hindus, and much of their language is 
obsolete ; if wholly neglected therefore they will 
soon become unintelligible. Without therefore 
attachiug undue importance to the study, we 
should wish it to be cultivated *to a sufficient 
extent to provide a few Pundits able to explain 
•the ancient text. We should accordingly propose 
to keep one class for the perusal of the Vedas, 
with the commentaries attached to them, not 
with the same object as hithertofore, but for the 
purpose of understanding their purport, and 
interpreting their language.”^ , 

It was probably such soUcitude for antiqua- 
rian learning that led the Anglicists subsequently 
to accuse the General Committee of having 
behaved as if it had been a subordinate branch 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society.* But if the Com- 
mittee’s policy during this period be viewed as 
a whole, and not in in^vidual instances of patron- 
age of antique lore, the charge will be found to 
have been not entirely true. Revival of the 

1 Nioholls : Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Benares Pat» 
shaJLa or Sanskrit College, pp. 64-65. 

2 Trevelyan : On tha EdveatUm of the People of India, Ch. 

pp« 
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ancient learning of India, which the Charter Act 
of 1813 contemplated, was no doubt a part of 
their policy. But their immediate educational 
aim was to impart in their institutions such parts 
of “useful” Oriental learning, selected for the 
purpose from the rest of the useless mass, as were 
calculated to lead up to the easy and gradual 
introduction of Western arts and sciences. From 
the very nature of the aim it was inevitable that 
greater emphasis should have been placed in the 
beginning upon Oriental learning. And, again, 
it must be noted that what made the Anglicists 
impatient was the slow, and rather circuitous, 
process of enlightenment involved in the carrying 
out of the Committee’s Orientalist policy. The 
Committee could not show quick results in the 
“ intellectual and moral improvement of the 
natives;” and when, later on, the Anglicists as- 
sumed control of educational affairs, they fre- 
quently pointed out by way of contrast the rapid 
progress made under their guidance. But what 
the Anglicists seem to have overlooked was that 
the rapidity pf progress exhibited under their 
management was possible because they pursued a 
limited and exclusive aim compared to that of the 
Orientalists and contributed all their energies 
and resources to its fulfilment. They forgot that 
comprehensive aims — such as the Orientalists 
undoubtedly had in view — are not the quickest 
achieved. 

i 

In March 1829 Captain Thoresby recommen- 
ded to the General Committee the establishment 
of a class or classes for instruction in European 
knowledge through the English language on 
various useful subjects commonly taught in 
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English schools. In submitting his proposals to the 
Committee, Captain Thoresby indulged in certain 
observations of a general naturae which deserve 
quotation at some length, as they bear upon the 
attitude of the Orientalists toitcards the question 
of the introduction of Western knowledge and 
the English language in this country. 

“ The propriety and expediency of imparting a 
knowledge of the English language and of European 
literature to the natives of India/’ he said, appears to 
be so fully recognised by Government as well as by most 
individuals, who have considered as well the subject of 
education, with reference to the peculiar circumstances 
of the question as it occurs in this country, that it is 
superfluous for one to dwell upon the good which accord- 
ing to my apprehension would be affected by a successful 
prosecution of the measure. 

‘‘ I wish it to be understood that I consider the 
communication'* of sound practical knowledge the true 
point of aiui'j ian attempt to diffuse suddenly through 
all classes ih^^y an imperfe,ct knowledge of the English 
language might be of a dubious tendency ; possibly it 
might be attended with immediate mischief, besides 
being in a great measure impracticable ; but no doubt 
can be felt as. to the result of a careful instruction of 
^the children of families respectable from their situation 
in life. 

“ I therefore propose that one or two classes should 
be established at Benares for the cultivation of the 
English language and literature to be communicated 
through the medium of it, which shall be open to a 
select number of scholars who are respectably connected, 
without reference to their general place of abode. 

“ Of the feasibility of the plan I entertain no doubt, 
for not only does no prejudice exist in the neighbour- 
hood against the English language and literature, but 
1 believe there is a general desfre to be acquainted with 
both* 
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“ I must here state my conviction that the unaide4, 
medium of translation superintended by Europeans,) 
however well these may be qualified for the task by 
comparison and indefatigable in labour, will ever be 
inadequate to produce any great result among the 
native populatioij of India ; as the work of foreigners, 
they must be generally faulty and harsh in language 
and sometimes obscure, and thence must arise the 
prejudice against it , then they are merely detached 
links of the great chain, and it is unreasonable to expect 
them, thus imperfect, to have any great weight with 
minds pre- occupied and biased or to be considered 
otherwise than as curiosities and not as the repositories 
of a literature worthy to support, or make up the defi- 
ciency of their own. By educating youth in the English 
language and thus enabling them to imbibe at the founda- 
ation head, numerous difficulties are avoided, and 
favourable impressions become indelible. 

‘‘ In after-life the former student may become 
instructor, if he has the inclination, and communicate 
the foregoing learning he has acquired to his country- 
men in that way in which he knows wiU be most engaging 
and useful.”^ 

The General Committee agreed with the 
suggestion of Captain Thoresby. But the English 
classes were not to form an appendage of the 
Sanskrit College. For reasons to be noted later 
on, the General Committee had by this date come 
to prefer the plan of establishing wherever prac- 
ticable an English seminary on a distinct founda- 
tion. The Governor-General in Council sanctioned 
the establishment of ''an English College at 
Benares” at an expense not exceeding Rs. 800 
per mensem which was to be defrayed from the^ 
general Education Fund. As the Local Com- 
mittee at Benares objected to the General Com- 
mittee’s suggestion for the appointment of an 

1 Letter fh>m Capt. Thoresby to the General Conunittee, dated 
Seth Morofa 1829 : jSTicholls’ “ SHcetch,” pp.67, 72 passim. 
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European master, with “two native assistants,” 
to the school, the services of two students of the 
Calcutta Vidyalaya wercy requisitioned. The 
school was opened on the 15th June 1830. As 
Nicholls tells us, “ in June 1830, two pupils from 
the Hindu College in Calcutta, Bahus Guru Charan 
Mittre and Eshwar Chandar Dey, were appointed 
teachers to the English seminary which was 
dignified with the title of the Benares Anglo- 
Indian Seminary, which title it retained until 
November 1836, when it was called the Benares 
English Seminary or the Benares Government 
School.” It was finally united to the Sanskrit 
College in 1844. 

It is thus evident that if the Orientalists of 
the General Committee, were, on the one hand, 
solicitous regarding the extinction of the study 
of the Vedas, they were, on the other, not 
reluctant to encourage the diffusion of European 
learning and the English language among the peo- 
ple they sought to educate. But the demands of 
their policy were too great for the resources at 
their disposal and imposed strict limits on the 
extent of encouragement they could afford. 

One fact more remains to be noted in con- 
clusion. Soon after the establishment of the 
English School, it was intimated to the Local 
Committee in July 1830, that Government had 
been pleased to authorise it to communicate to 
the students of the Benaxes College that in the 
nomination of Government vakils in the Courts 
and agents with the Commissioners, familiarity 
with English would Dn all occasions be considered 
'to constitute a recommendation to preference 
when the acquirements of candidates did not 
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otherwise offer any marked and special grounds 
for deviation from that rule. In dealing with the 
Calcutta Madrissa the circumstances which in- 
duced Government to take the above step were 
touched upon. Its effects were, however, dubious 
at least in regard to Benares. Nicholls remarks : 
“ This order was calculated to encourage the 
study of EngMsh among the pupils of the College, 
but it had not the expected effect, nor indeed 
do I believe it was ever acted upon.”^ 

The origin of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta 
has already been noted. At a very early period 
Government expressed its intention to make some 
provision for the introduction of “ European 
science” into the institution in addition to the 
study of the Sanskrit language and literature. 
A convenient opportunity offered itself when in 
1823 the Managers of the Vidyalaya sought 
pecuniary assistance from Government and applied 
for a Lecturer to teach the elements of European 
science. Government decided to endow a pro- 
fessorship of Experimental Philosophy for both 
the institutions. It was sought to combine the 
Sanskrit College and the Vidyalaya so far as to 
give their students jointly the benefit of philoso- 
phical instruction. Nor were the means for such 
instruction entirely lacking. In 1823 “ an ex- 
tensive philosophical apparatus” had been pla- 
ced at the disposal of the Sanskrit College by 
the British India Society in London.® It how- 

1 Sketch of Rise and Progress of the Benares Patshala or Sanskrit 
CoUege, etc., p. 73. 

2 A list of articles of which the apparatus consisted will be found 
in !Fii^er*s Memoir in Appendix to Rgport from Ckimmons 'Select 
Committee — Public — 16th August 1832, pp. 213-214. 
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ever remained unutilised for want of a quali- 
fied professor or lecturer on experimental phi- 
losophy. 

The proposal of Government relating to the 
endowment of a professorship in “ experimental 
philosophy ” was warmly supported by the General 
Committee. They anticipated from the measure 
“ advantages of the most important description,” 
particularly with reference to the Sanskrit college. 
“ The diffusion of sound practical knowledge,” 
they said, “ amongst the able and respectable in- 
dividuals of whom its members will consist ; of 
men, who by their Brahmanical birth, as well as 
by their learning, exercise a powerful influence on 
the minds of every order of the community, can- 
not fail to be attended with beneficial effects. 
That the curiosity and intelligence of these indivi- 
duals will be excited, we can scarcely doubt, 
when we advert to the interest, which is inherent in 
the subjects of the lectures, and the improved 
means of verification, which they will possess in 
an extensive apparatus, and amusing as well as 
instructive experiments. The chief advantages 
however are, that as the connexion will be effected 
in an unobtrusive manner, it will not be likely, in 
the first instance, to give any alarm to the pre- 
judices of the Brahmanical members of the college ; 
and as it may be expected to become attractive 
by its own merits, it is probable, that with proper 
regulation it will spontaneously ripen into intimate 
association. The union of European and Hindu 
learning being thus quietly effected in one case, 
ft will hereafter be comparatively easy to 
earry the oombint^ion into other Apartments, 
and the ini|»*ovea ‘ cultivation of science and 
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literature may be thus successfully and extensively 
promoted.” 

' Dhe particular subjects which the Greneral 
Committee desired to see embraced in the course 
of instruction to be given by the professor were : 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, 
Electricity, Astronomy and Chemistry. They, 
however, wished Chemistry to be separated from 
the rest and a practical course apiiropriated to 
that science alone. 

The arrangement which the Committee re- 
commended for the purpose of affording the 
benefit of “ philosophical instruction ” both to 
the Sanskrit College and the Vidyalaya was, in 
their own words, as follows : “ The pupils of the 

philosophical school are to be those of the first 
class of the present native college (i.e., the Vidya- 
laya) ; upon all of whom, it would be made obli- 
gatory to attend one course of philosophy, a 
further continuance should be made a matter of 
favour and granted only when the desire and 
capability of learning were undoubted. The dura- 
tion of the period of study may then be regulated, 
only by the wish of the parties and the report 
of the professor. The lads of' the native college 
should not be permitted to attend the philosophical 
class, until they are well grounded in the English 
language ; a qualification, it might be supposed, 
it is unnecessary to provide for by any other 
condition, than that of their entering the first 
class of the present college.” It is here interesting 
to note that, in regard to the pupils of the Sanskrit 
College, the Sanskrit or the vernacular language 
seems to have been the medium of instruction 
contemplated by the Committee. “Their num'^ 
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ber will consequently not much exceed a dozen 
at a time,” continued the Committee, “ and the 
professor ydll be able to extend the benefit of his 
instructions to* at least an equal number of the 
lads in the upper classes of the Sanscrit College, 
when he shaU be qualified to communicate with 
the pupils either in Sanscrit or some of the ver- 
nacular languages ; to the acquisition of which 
his attention should be immediately addressed 
and in the study of which he should be aided 
with teachers and books at the public expense.” ^ 
It may be added that a Lecturer on Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy for both the institutions 
was found in a Mr. Ross, Foreman to the Calcutta 
Mint, who was stated to be “ a gentleman possess- 
ing considerable scientific acquirements.” 

Further steps towards the introduction of 
European learning into the College were taken 
during 1827 when two important innovations 
were made." A medical class was instituted for 
imparting to the pupils instruction in “the first 
elements of Emopean anatomy.” And an English 
class was established for affording the advanced 
students of the College tuition in the English 
language. The success of these classes as evi- 
denced in the results of the annual examination in 
1828 seems to have been very gratifying to the 
Oeneral Committee. “Several of the Medical 
students,” they observed in their report,* “ des- 
<»ribed at the examination, with great readiness, 
either in English or Bengali, the oi^ans of the 
human body, and others maintained conversation 
in English with tolerable facility. They have 

1 letter fkom the General Committee of Public Instructioii^ to 
^ Gov^dmor-General in Council, dated 6th October 1823 : Sels. E. 

Pt. I, pp. 86-91, 
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also displayed a very respectable conversance, in 
the English in Translations from Thompson and 
Milton into Sanskrit verse. At the same time we 
cannot expect that the English class will ever 
possess that command of the language which is 
attained, where, as in the Anglo-Indian College 
(the Vidyalaya), it is the exclusive object of 
attention, and where it is commenced at an early 
age, and laboriously cultivated through a series 
of years. The English students in the Sanscrit 
College have their Sanscrit studies to attend to 
and with reference to their character as Brahmins, 
and their prospects in life as expounders of the 
Hindu Literature, Sciences and Law, actually give 
the preference to that course of study, on which 
their reputation and subsistence depend — such 
attention, however, as they do pay to the English, 
cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
their minds, and will liberalise their feelings, and 
enlarge their views, and in a few individual in- 
stances of superior Talent and Industry will form 
a substantial and highly advantageous acquire- 
ment. The ability to consult the English Trans- 
lations of the Law books is of itself an important 
benefit and the importance of English in the 
Medical class is already sensibly felt, the best 
English Scholars being invariably the best Ana- 
tomists.”^ 

It has previously been seen how the Vidyalaya 
came into existence in 1816. Till 1823 Govern- 
ment avoided all interference with the institution. 
Its affairs were under the control of a Managing 
Committee consisting of Europeans and Indians. 

■' " y * — ' " ' * ' ■ 

1 Quoted in Educational Despatch from the Goveror-Qeneral in 
Council of Bengal to the Court of Directors, dated 21st August 1829 
(para 3$). 
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But mismanagemeut reduced the institution to 
sorry straits and necessitated applications to 
Government for assistance. The Bengal Govern- 
ment wrote to the Court of Directors in 1826 that 
“ owing to an injudicious outlay at starting, and 
to the reduction in the rate of interest on all 
public securities, the funds of the institution 
experienced a considerable decrease and applica- 
tions were on more than one occasion made to 
Government by the Native Managers for pecu- 
niary aid.”^ In 1823, when the very existence 
of the institution seems to have been in jeopardy, 
an application was made (and forwarded through 
the General Committee under date 7th April 
1824) to Government by the managers, requesting 
“an allowance for house-rent and the aid of a 
person competent to teach the elements of Euro- 
pean Science until the completion of the new 
college and the permanent appointment of a 
Lecturer.” Government expressed its willingness 
to grant the assistance solicited, but in return 
demanded a certain degree of authoritative control, 
to be exercised with the consent of the managers, 
over the concerns and management of the in- 
stitution. To this stipulation the Indian mana- 
gers demurred; but after some discussion, it was 
finally settled, with the conc'urrence of the parties 
concerned, that the General Committee were to 
exercise “ a regular inspection and supervising 
control as visitors of the Anglo-Indian College 
(another name for the Vidyalaya) through the 
inedium,,pf such of their members as they might 
from time to time appoint.” Mr. Wilson, Sfeo- 
retp,ry to the General Committ ee, was ^he first 

? ^ ' 1 !E)duoati<Mqtal ibespatch to the Court of Directors, dated 27th. 
January 1826 (para 56). ^ ; 
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Visitor selected “to act as the organ and re- 
presentative of the General Committee in the 
discharge of that duty,” It was further agreed 
that reports of the condition and progress of the 
institution were to be from time to time furnished 
to the General Committee, and that all recom- 
mendations proceeding from that body relative 
to the conduct of the affairs of the institution 
were to be acted upon by the Managers unless 
sufficient reason were shown to the contraty in 
writing. Government then decided to allow a 
sum of Rs. 300 per mensem for house-rent ; and 
the arrangements that were made in compliance 
with the request of the Managers for a professor in 
Eitropean- science have already been noticed. 
Thus it was, in short, that the Vidyalaya was 
brought partially under the control of the General 
Committee. 

Having for its primary object the diffusion 
of European learning and the English language, 
the Vidyalaya excited a keener interest in the 
Government as well as the General Committee 
regarding its progress and success than perhaps 
any of the Oriental institutions. And its progress 
within the next few years was such as to evoke 
encomia from all who witnessed it. It soon came 
to be looked upon as “a most important and 
efficacious instrument for raising the moral worth 
and improving the intellectual condition of the 
Native subjects of the Hon’ble Company.” Mr. 
Wilson reported in his visitorial capacity on the 
annual examination of the college for 1825 in 
these terms ; “I am happy to state that great 
in^provement has been made this year in the 
bomihand of the English language, and that by 
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enforcing attention to written translations the 
Senior Pupils are now able to express themselves 
in writing with tolerable accuracy. Considerable 
progress has been also made in their Arithmetical 
studies and the whole of the classes, except the 
very youngest, are now engaged in this useful 
acquisition. The senior classes are advanced in 
fractions. The more particular attention to this 
branch of Education is of so recent a date, that 
greater progress could not have been looked for.” 
At the same time he added : “ The greatest 

advance, however, has been made in the Depart- 
ment of Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
and the Senior class has acquired singular con- 
versancy with the elements of the sever^ sciences. 
T^heir acquirements reflect great credit on their 
application and on the pains taken with them 
by their Instructor Mr. Ross.” And the General 
Committee, in corroborating Mr. Wilson’s report 
in respect of the attainments of the scholars, 
added some interesting observations. “It is 
equally gratifying to find,*’ they remarked, “ that 
the most respectable classes of the Native Com- 
munity of Calcutta have evinced a disposition to 
secure the benefits of the Institution to their 
phildren, and have sent so many scholars who 
pay for their education since the last annual 
examination. The evident superiority of the 
Institution and the low rate of charge, have no 
doubt their weight in operating this improved 
state of native feeling, but we are satisfied that 
much may also be attributed to the diffusion of 
liberal ideas, and to confidence felt by the parents 
of the pupils in the present system of management.” 
With regard tp the ultimate good wnicb the 
imtitution was calculated to effect, were its scope, 
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enlarged, the Committee said : “ The importance 
of the extended activity of the Anglo-Indian 
College will admit of no doubt, and as long as a 
body of two hundred boys, most or all of whom 
are respectably connected, can be trained in useful 
knowledge and the English language a great 
improvement may be confidently anticipated in 
the intellectual character of the principal inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta. This must, however, be the 
work of time and will depend upon the consistency 
to be given to the operations of the College by a 
steady and prudent attention to the object of its 
institution.” The favourable progress to which 
these reports attested induced the Government, 
on the recommendation of the General Committee, 
to authorise the endowment of scholarships in the 
institution, to an extent compatible with the 
prevailing circumstances and the state of the 
funds.^ 

During succeeding years too the progress of 
the Vidyalaya was all that could be desired or 
expected under the circumstances. In a Minute 
of 26th July 1826 Lord Amherst remarked that 
“by the report of the aimual examination ia 
January lash (1826), it appeared that 196 pupils, 
of different ages, the sons of the most respectable 
members of the Native Community, were in course 
of instruction at this seminary, in the English 
language and literature, and in European science,; 
and the knowledge of the senior pupils reflected, 
the highest credit upon their talents and applica- 
tion and upon the system of tuition by which 
they had been instructed. At present there are 

^ Educational Despatch from ^ the Qovemor-Geneial in CSounoU 
to ^ Court of Dinte^tord, dated 27th January 1826. 
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280 Scholars • of which 190 contribute to defray 
the expehse of their own education; of the rest,' 
60 are upon the foundation, and 30 are supported 
by the School Society.” And his Lordship went on‘ 
to add : “ It is to this establishment that Gov- 

ernment especially looks for the successful diffu- 
•pion of that knowledge which is equally applicable 
to the purposes of active and contemplative life, 
and which unites reason and philosophy with the 
happiness and improvement of Society.” So also, 
in the following year. Lord Combermere, in the 
Minute already qouted from, said : “ It is in the 

Vidyalaya, however, that the study of English is 
naost successfully prosecuted. At the public exa- 
mination held also in January last (1827), the 
Senior classes were examined in Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy and Chemistry, and proved 
their acquaintance with the language of Shakes- 
pear, by declaiming several of his scenes. Since 
then the first class has been introduced to the 
elements of Mathematical knowledge, and to the 
acquirement for Drawing, which may be of service 
to them in after life. The progress made by the 
pupils of this college, is highly creditable to the^ 
own talents and assiduity, and the care w|^ 
which their studies are superintended. The num- 
ber of scholars is between 4 and 500 ; of whom 
those on the original foimdation and that of the 
Scliool Society (altogether ninety) remain as 
before. Subscribers to the Education Fund have 
been pernaitted to add to these one free Scholar 
for evOry 10,000 rupeeii subscribed, and from part 
of similar idcmations, small scholarships have been, 
attached tp'- the * College for a number of the 
pupils o| ,t)*e^&^ class, to cojp^tcibute towards 
delrayhig TOoir* ' ^mtenance^ obviate any 
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urgent necessity for their premature removal 
from studies of so much interest and importance 
to themselves, and to the diffusion of useful 
information.”^ 

In connection with the Vidyalaya the General 
Committee put forward at an early date an 
interesting proposal. Although the Vidyalaya 
was termed “ a college,” the Imowledge imparted 
in it was of an elementary character ; nor were 
the teachers men of sufficient acquirements in the 
English language and literature to lead the pupils 
beyond the elementary stage. The General Com- 
mittee were convinced that, if the standard of 
instruction was to be raised and the cultivation 
of the English language extended, qualified tea- 
chers had to be procured from England. Again, 
the General Committee were constrained to admit 
the difficulty of the attempt to accomplish either 
of those objects by translations from the English 
into the Oriental languages. In these circum- 
stances, the Committee, in submitting in April 
1825 their report of the annual examination of the 
Vidyalaya, seized the occasion to urge upon 
Government the formation of a distinct institu- 
tion “for the admission of a certain number of 
the most advanced pupils from both the Hindu 
and Mahomedan seminaries for gratuitous in- 
struction in Literature and Science through the 
medium of the English language.” In short, 
they proposed the establishment of a real College 
where a higher degree of European knowledge 
through the medium of English would be obtain- 
able to young men of promising talents, after the 

. I Vide Educatidia l^espatch from the Govemor-General in Council 
to the Court of Directors^ ^ted 2l8t August 1829. 
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necessary preliminary attainments had been ao* 
quired in the English classes attached to the 
Oriental seminaries. In laying the Committee’s 
proposal before the Court of Directors the Gover- 
nor-General in Council referred to the motives in 
which the proposal originated. Said the Governor 
General : “An arrangement of this nature they 
(the Committee) observe is obviously calculated 
to introduce the native youth, to a much more 
thorough conversancy with the actual state 
of European intellect, than the circumscribed 
education which they now receive, and which, 
whilst it communicates words, imparts but very 
scantily ideas. It is due also, they very justly 
add, to the British Government that they should 
uphold a public seminary for the instruction of 
their subjects in that knowledge which their 
enlightened judgment knows to be most worthy 
of attention. Justice has been done to the 
learned part of the Native Society, in the en- 
couragement of the studies which they most value, 
and both Mahomedans and Hindus have been 
provided by the Government with facilities for 
pursuing Literature and Science in sources which 
.they respectively venerate. Having accomplished 
this, it is now incumbent on us to open to them a 
channel for acquirements of a more elevated 
description and which when duly appreciated and 
diffused, must exercise a powerful and ameliorating 
influence on the intellect and morals of our Indian 
Subjects.”* 

The General Committee expressed their readi- 
ness to appropriate Es. 2,000 per mensem to the 

, . Bdiqiatoh to the Gburl of/Bimtors* doited 27 th 

January 1826,' "‘v. 
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maintenance of an English College on the footing 
proposed by them. But the aid of competent 
instructors from England was a great desideratum. 
Two such were for the present urgently required 
— one for Mathematics, and another for instruc- 
tion in “ general literature and composition.” 
As for their emoluments, the Governor-General 
informed the Court that “ the rate of salary pro- 
posed for the preceptors is besides certain contin- 
gent advantages, about rupees 400 per mensem, 
the state of the Education Fund not admitting 
of a larger offer being made, but should not this 
prove an adequate inducement, the Committee 
trust that your Hon’ble Court may deem it 
proper with reference to the importance of the end 
proposed, to sanction the separate grant of a 
sufficient addition to the amount specified with 
a view to secure the services ' of two individuals 
of the required character and qualifications and 
of whose fitness in all respects you may be pleased 
to approve.”^ As the Government entirely con- 
curred in the proposal for an English College, it 
joined with the Committee in the above request 
to the Court of Directors. 

The Court of Directors, satisfied with the 
manner in which the educational operations of 
the Committee were conducted, were willing 
enough to co-operate in the measure for the 
promotion of higher European learning in India. 
They wrote to the Governor-General : “ We 

shaU immediately take steps for procuring two 
preceptors, who, besides having the necessary 
literary attainments, may unite discretion End 

. I.. ; - — ' ■' - ; 

1 Bduoational Pespatcjbi^ to the Court of Directors, dated 27th 
JavLtiary 1826. . ' ' . 
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good sense with an ardent zeal for the work in 
which they are to be engaged. The supply of 
books and of instruments, the expense of which it is 
proposed by the Committee to defray out of the 
Education Fund, will also be attended to, and 
you will receive due notification as soon as the 
objects have been effected.”^ 

But the project of establishing the proposed 
English College at Calcutta was not carried into 
effect. It seems to have been tacitly abandoned 
about 1829, as the Vidyalaya was stated, under 
proper superintendence, to have been found 
oiipable of answering the end for which an English 
College had been sought to be established.^ 

So far those educational institutions which 
existed, with the exception of the Calcutta Sans- 
krit College, prior to the establishment of the 
Geheral Committee in 1823, have been treated of. 
Even the Sanskrit College, as was seen, had been 
projected before the Committee was instituted. 
There remain now two important institutions to be 
noticed which were founded after the Committee 
began to function and founded through its 
instrumentality. These institutions were the 
Oriental Colleges at Delhi and Agra. 

It was noted at the commencement of this 
section that Mr. H. J. Taylor, an uncovenanted 
servant of the Company, had submitted, in 
answer to the Committee’s Circular Queries of 
September 1823, a detailed report on the state 
of education in the City of Delhi. Mr. Taylor 

I Publio Lettei^ from the Court of Directors to the Governor- 
General in Council of Betigalf dated 5th September 1827 (para 22). 

3 Public Letter froi^L^e Court to Bengal, dated 29th l^ptember 
i830 (para 12). 
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represented that public education stood in 
great need of encouragement in that city : that 
the ancient endowments there had fallen into 
neglect and ruin ; and that, whilst the circum- 
stances even of the respectable portion of the 
community did not permit of their incurring the 
expense of providing education for their children, 
they had not obtained any assistance from the 
public fund. Such assistance was needed ; and 
opportunities of affording it were particularly 
favourable. For, the old seminaries still existpd 
in a condition that could be rendered easily 
available “ to the accommodation of a new semi- 
nary,” and “ many individuals could be found 
familiar with the business of instruction and 
highly competent to afford it.” Though their 
acquirements were confined to Mahomedan litera- 
ture and science, yet it was considered possible 
to introduce “ an improved course of study at 
Delhi,” through the agency of those persons, 
when suitable means for doing so were placed 
at their disposal. 

Under the circumstances represented in Mr. 
Taylor’s report, the General Committee recom- 
mended to Government the formation of a “ Li- 
terary Establishment” to be designated the 
Delhi College. A fund of about Rs. 3,000 or 
Rs. 3,500 per annum, applicable to the support 
of such an institution, was reported to exist by 
the JjQcal Agency of Delhi ; and the General 
Committee proposed to contribute Rs. 600 per 
meni^m out of the Education Fund for its main- 
tenance. The Committee, “ satisfied that without 
proper superintendence it would be wholly useless 
to establish any institution whatsoever,” re- 
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commended that Mr. Taylor should be appointed 
superintendent, under the control of a Local 
Committee, with “ a small allowance of Rs. 150 
per mensem payable from the College Fund.” 
The establishment of the College was to consist 
of one preceptor at Rs. 100 per mensem, five 
Maulvis at Rs. 50 each, and 89 scholars y^ho 
were to receive a stipend of Rs. 3 each per mensem. 
The proposals of the Committee having received 
the sanction of Government, the Delhi College 
was founded in 1825. 

The principles on which the institution was 
to be conducted were broadly indicated in the 
letter of instructions addressed by the General 
Committee to the Local Agents at Delhi. “ In 
the present want of Books and Teachers,” said 
the Committee, “it is not possible to suggest 
any innovation in the course or objects of Tuition 
to be followed in the Delhi College. It will, 
however, be of importance to adopt, as a guiding 
principle, that useful knowledge is to be the chief 
end of the Establishment, and it will not be 
necessary, therefore, to encourage, although it 
may not be possible nor expedient to exclude, 
what the Mahomedans consider the higher branches 
of learning, Arabic, Philosophy and Theology. 
The attention of the students, in the opinion of 
the General Committee, should be especially 
directed, in the first instance, to a command of 
their own language, and to Composition in a 
classical and unaffected style of Hindoostany. 
The next step should be a similar command of the 
Persian L^ghage and the course should terminate 
with an attempt to give the best scholars, at least 
an equal oonversancy with the Language of 
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Arabia. In the progress of the Students through 
these gradations, opportunity should be taken to 
convey a knowledge of Arithmetic and Mathe- 
matics. In Hindoostany, perhaps, little exists 
but works of light reading ; but if any of a histori- 
cal character can be met with, they should seem 
to merit preference. It might be expedient to 
give the students some knowledge of the divi- 
sion, notions and peculiarities of the Hindoos. 
In Persian also, in addition to works of imagination, 
Historical works should be chiefly studied. In 
Arabic the student should begin with those 
works read in the Calcutta Madrissa, as best 
calculated to impart a knowledge of the? Language ; 
and his attention should then be directed to such 
parts of Mahomedan Jurisprudence, as may qualify 
him to be serviceable in the Courts. This is as 
much as may be considered the regular College 
course, although, if the Scholars are disposed to 
learn, or the Professors to teach, any other branch 
of knowledge, and such tuitions do not disturb 
the established series, the arrangement may be 
sanctioned.’”^ 

In his Minute of 26th July 18^6 the Governor- 
General expressed satisfaction with the progress 
made by the College within a year of its estab- 
lishment. “ The first Annual Report from the 
College of Delhi,” he said, “ states the number of 
resident scholars to be 120, of whom the classes 
more advanced are engaged in the study of the 
Arabic language, Mahomedan law, and the ele- 
ments of Euclid ; ^nd the junior in the cultivation 
of Persian and the elements of the Arabic language. . 

1 Vide Educational Pespatph from the Govemor^Oeneral in 
Council to the Court of Direotorsg dated 27th January 1826^ . . 
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The Report of the Local Committee is highly 
favourable to the zeal with which the Teachers 
and the students of this seminary have been 
animated ; the diligence with which it has been 
superintended ; and the popularity which, even in 
this early period, it has attained; and these 
circumstances have determined Government to 
extend the beneficial operation of the College, by 
placing more liberal allowances at its disposal, 
and thus opening a door to a greater number of 
pupils ; of whom, from the advantageous situation 
of Delhi, there is likely to be a considerable resort 
from the Upper and Western Provinces of Hin> 
doostan.” 

In 1827 it was stated there were 40 students in 
Arabic, 50 in the higher classes of Persian, 97 in 
elementary classes, and 17 in Sanskrit, making in 
all 204. Moreover, the elements, of Astronomy 
and Mathematics on European principles were 
introduced, although the principal objects of study 
in the college were the Arabic language and 
Mahomedan Law.^ Shortly after, the study of 
the English language was also added. But the 
introduction of the study of English into the 
Pelhi College led to interesting and important 
developments which must be considered in some 
detail. 

In their report of the annual examinations 
for 1828 of the Delhi College, the Local Committee 
expressed themselves as follows with regard to 
the English class of the College : ‘ Altho ’ the 
Delhi Colkge -^ves sufficient opportunity to a 

limited huihjber of students, of attaining the 

" — — 

i : I Eduoaiioii*! ]>Ehftpatoh from the Qovemor-General in Comcil 
of Bengal of Directors, di^ 21st August 1829* 
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rudiments of the English tongue, yet it aSords at 
present, neither the means of acquiring that 
degree of advancement in the language, without 
which no useful result is to he expected, nor 
of teaching any European learning or Science ; 
and persuaded of the paramount advantages of 
such proficiency and instruction, the Committee 
solicit in the most earnest manner the timely, 
appointment of a qualified Professor of the 
European Sciences and literature ; private inti- 
mation alone, that of the two Professors expected 
from England for the Hindu College (the Vidya- 
laya), the services of one would be rendered 
available to this Institution, having prevented 
an earlier application on this account.” 

But the Local Committee, not satisfied with 
the modicum of knowledge of English which was 
all that could be imparted in an Oriental institu- 
tion, put forward bold proposals for the exten- 
sive diffusion of a knowledge of the language 
among the people at large. In two communica- 
tions addressed to the General Committee they 
advocated in as impressive a manner as possible 
the extension of “ English tuition ” in the Upper 
Provinces and the gradual introduction of the 
English language as the language of public busi- 
ness throughout the British dominions in India. 
The General Committee did not admit the 
soundness of all the views and able arguments 
advanced by the Local Committee ; but they 
expressed themselves “fully disposed to concur 
in their general conclusion, and to recommend 
the adoption of such arrangements as their means 
would permit in furtherance of the important 
object contemplated.” The General Committee 
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accordingly recommended the formation of 
a separate English class at Delhi,” at an expense 
hot exceeding Rupees 800 per mensem to be 
defrayed from the General Education Fund. 
But, having regard to the particular object in 
view, the General Committee, it must be noted, 
were not in favour of the course pursued at an 
earlier date in similar cases of appending an English 
class to the existing Oriental college. The reasons 
for which they recommended a separate English 
class are interesting to note as indicating their 
views at this date on the subject of English 
education. 

‘‘ As a part only, and subordinate part of the course 
of study followed in a Native College,** the General 
Committee observed in their report, “ the acquirement 
of English can be only a secondary object, and will be 
pursued with inferior zeal and assiduity. The acquirement 
is also more difficult than the Local Committee seems 
to apprehend. Although the grammatical rudiments 
of the language be simple, its structure in written com- 
position is complicated, and the whole body of expres- 
sions and ideas so unlike those to which Asiatics are 
accustomed, that they can only become familiar to the 
Native mind by a long and laborious course of study. 
Tuition in English also is not intended to be confined 
to the language. The more important object is instruc- 
tion in History, Ethics, and Science, and the various 
branches of the latter alone, whether physical or abstract, 
leave but little opportunity for the cultivation of Native 
literature. Where they are prosecuted together, one 
must be comparatively neglected, and in a Seminary 
established for Oriental studies, the portion of time 
and attention devoted to the English class must be too 
trifling to afford any hope of considerable proficiency. 
The almost exclurive demand which the study of English 
on a libeicftl/^icale, must necessarily fwm upon the time 
of the cbnstituteB an objection of some weight to 

its introdueiion in the present condition of the people 
of India; as, a knowledge of English idone will be of much' 
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less value as a means of gaining a respectable livelihood, 
than either Sanskrit or Arabic. At the same time we 
trust it will be found practicable even where English 
is made the main scope and end of the course of study 
to engraft upon it a subsidiary cultivation of the 
Native languages, that shall be sufficient for all practical 
purposes. 

“ However this may be found practicable, we are 
decidedly of opinion that if the study of English is to 
be beneficially extended, it should be effectively pro- 
secuted. A mere smattering of broken English, will 
lead to no improvement in the intellectual or moral 
character of the Native population. With this view 
therefore we would propose to establish an English 
College at some Chief City or Cities in Hindustan, on 
similar principles to those which regulate the Anglo- 
Indian College of Calcutta. We should not have selected 
Delhi for the experiment, but the locality comes power- 
fully recommended by the considerations adduced by 
the Delhi College Committee, by the testimony they 
bear to the popular feelings in favour of the study, and 
above all by the reliance we may place in their zeal 
and judgment, in carrying into effect any arrangement 
for the establishment of an English College and superin- 
tending its conduct.’* 

Government concurred in the views of the 
General Committee. In their educational des- 
patch to the Court of Directors, dated 21st August 
1829,^ they said : ‘‘ We expressed ourselves 

decidedly favourable to the policy of disseminating 
our language, science and literature throughout 
India, to the utmost extent, which the Funds 
available for the purpose, and the obligation 
incumbent on us of cherishing the Native learning 
of the country, will permit-concurring with the 
General Committee in their view that the best 
mode of encouraging and promoting the study 

I Home Dept. ; Public Qeueral Letters to Court, Vol. 97, 1826-30 
(O. I. R.) 
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would be the formation of separate English 
Colleges rather than the attaching of classes for 
the cultivation of that language to Institutions 
already existing, We entirely approved the plan 
of the new Seminary proposed for Delhi ” 

So what was sometimes known as the Delhi 
Institution was founded “ by the appointment 
of teachers, provision of elementary books, and 
the assembling together of 68 pupils.”^ 

The Agra College originated under the follow- 
ing circumstances: — 

One Gungadhur Pundit, who died in 1813, 
“ held certain villages in the Agra and Alygarh 
districts rent-free under some grant for !^blic 
and Charitable purposes which lapsed his demise. 
On the 5th January 1816 the Government in 
reply to a reference from the Western Board 
resolved that fth of the produce of the Estates 
should be applied to such purposes. The Local 
Agents of both districts were charged with the 
Management. 

“ Some correspondence and a variety of 
suggestions were interchanged between the Local 
Agents of Agra and the Board as to the applica- 
tion of the Funds and after much delay it was 
agreed that a Collegiate Institution should be esta- 
blished at Agra for the instruction of natives. 

“When the General Committee was formed 
in July 1823, Government referred to it all the 
correspondence with intimation that the fund 

> Fuber’a Memoir iai Appendix to Report firoin CommonB ^lect 
Committee, I Public — 16th August 1832, p. 254. 
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was , to be applied to Public Education and with 
direction to consider the subject 

The Committee submitted a report dated 
24th October 1823. The proceeds of the lands 
in question were stated to amount to nearly 
Rs. 1,50,000, capable, when laid out at interest, 
of yielding an annual income of Rs. 20,000. 
The Committee considered the fund adequate 
to the maintenance of a collegiate establishment 
on a liberal scale. They, therefore, strongly 
recommended that “ the funds should be applied 
to the maintenance of a single institution, and 
that this should be established in the city of 
Agra, under the designation of the Agra College.” 

As for the principles on which the itistitution 
was to be founded, the General Committee con- 
sidered the existing Government seminaries ex- 
clusive in their character, “ each being confined 
to studies belonging to peculiar classes, and more 
or less connected with their religious persuasions ; 
but it appeared to them very .desirable to place 
the new Institution on a more liberal footing 
and to direct its instruction to general purposes 
of business and of life.”^ Another feature of the 
projected institution was that it was to be open 
to all classes of the population. 

Hence the Committee placed before Govern- 
ment the outline of a rather comprehensive plan 

1 Letter from Secy. G. C. Pt I. to Secy., to Government in the 
General Dept., dated 21st January 1836 ; Public Cons : 7th March 1836, 
No. 7. (G. I. R.). Mr. Sutherland’s version as above of the origin 

of the College has been followed, as that given in the General Com- 
mittee’s printed report of 1831 was stated ^;o err in a material particular. 

a Education Despatch from the Governor-General in Council id 
the Court of Directors* dated 27th January 1826 (para 12). 
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of the college. In it Persian and Arabic, as the 
languages of the courts of justice and of Maho- 
medan literature, wore to form part of the sub- 
jects of study ; while Hindee and Sanskrit, as the 
languages of common life and of the literature 
of the Hindus, were deemed equally necessary. 
In consequence, the Committee proposed that 
“ the whole of these languages should be taught 
in the College.” The introduction of the English 
language was postponed. In regard to it the 
Committee observed : “ Hereafter it may be 

desirable to provide the means of teaching Eng- 
lish, but we could not consider this necessaiy in 
the first instance, and do not, therefore, offer 
any recommendation on this head. We must at 
present look chiefly to the object of teaching what 
is most useful in Native Literature, fi/eed, as far as 
possible, from the lumber with which it is en- 
cumbered. Nothing, it is evident, can be ex- 
pediently taught, in which the people do not take 
an interest, and a considerable period must elapse 
before new Books can be supplied. Although, 
therefore, our attention in this, as in all similar 
cases, will be particularly directed to the object 
of giving to the Natives a taste for European 
Science, it appears to us to be at least premature 
to ‘establish separate classes for any of the several 
branches of it. In like manner it is not our pur- 
pose to urge the students generally to pursue the 
abstruse parts of Native Science.” A teacher of 
Arithmetic was, however, included in the plan, 
“ as irfdispensible under the most popular scheme.” 
In the<course of instruction in the Sanskrit and, 
Arabic liangu^es for the higher classes respec- 
tively, was to be included a general acquaintance 
with ” the best popular written works ” in either 
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language as well as the study of such parts of 
Hindu and Mahomedan law as would be service- 
able in the courts of justice. It was likewise 
suggested that the perusal of the Regulations of 
the British Government should be specially 
enforced among both Hindu and Mahomedan 
students, who might be capable of profiting by 
the study. 

Such being the plan of the projected institu- 
tion, the General Committee were led to remark 
in conclusion that they looked forward “ to the 
result with peculiar interest, as the principles and 
objects of the Agra College, although perfectly 
in unison with the maxim of benefiting the people 
in India by methods derived from themselves, are 
in a great degree new amidst the systems hitherto 
devised for promoting public and useful education 
in this Country. ’ ’ The foundation of the college on 
the plan proposed by the Committee was authorised 
by Government on 7th November 1823. 

In 1826 the number of pupils in the College 
was reported to be 117, of whom 43 were comprised 
in the Hindu classes and 74 in the Mahomedan. 
In 1827, at the time of the annual examination,! 
there were 121 students studying Arabic and! 
Persian, and 63 studying Sanskrit and Hindee.' 
The progress of the former was stated to have 
been “most respectable”; but that of the latter 
to have been retarded, especially in Hindee, by 
the want of books. Some additions had -been 
made during the year to the means already extant 
at the institution of acquiring proficiency in the 
Mathematical sciences. The study of Hindee 
seems to have been a popular one. The whole 
number of students in the college reading Hindee, 
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either exclusively or with Persian, was stated to 
be 120 — a fact which proved very gratifying to 
Government. And with regard to it the ^neral 
Committee observed ; “ The situation of the 

Agra College is well adapted to the successful 
cultivation of the Hindee language, and we trust 
it may be made the instrument of giving a fixed 
standard to the vernacular dialect of an extensive 
portion of Upper India, until the establishment 
of which it is vain to expect that any information 
of which it may be made the vehicle, will be 
widely circulated, or permanently remembered. 
A form of speech that becomes unintelligible every 
century, is a fatal bar to the progress of literary 
acquirement.” 

In 1827 also the Local Committee at Agra 
proposed the introduction of the English lang- 
uage into the college. The Committee pointed 
out the necessity of procuring from the Presi- 
dency teachers qualified in the principles of 
European science and in the Arabic and Sanskrit 
languages, if the study of Mathematics and 
Geography was to be successfully prosecuted 
in the institution ; and suggested as a preferable 
alternative that instruction in those subjects 
should be • conveyed through the medium of 
English. The General Committee hesitated to 
assent to the latter proposition ; and the follow- 
ing extract from their annual report for 1827 
clearly brings out their attitude at this date 
towards a question which was now steadily 
growing in importance. Referring to the above 
suggestion of the Agra Committee, they said : — 

“Yfe trust it is utineoespi^ for us to^state, that 

wa antwtain no objeotiou to the introda^ton of the 

Englisb into' any of the Goyemmmi Seminaries, 
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where a reasonable prospect exists of its being service- 
ably acquired, or effectually taught ; but we think, that 
at present English instruction at Agra is of secondary 
importance, and are certain that we have not the means 
at command of imparting a sound and thorough know- 
ledge of the language. Any attempt of this nature 
would, we are certain, end in the communication of a 
little broken English to a few individuals, sufficient to 
fit them for copyists in the public offices ; and we are of 
opinion that it would not be desirable to incur any 
considerable outlay for such a purpose. When the 
system at Agra is fffily established, and superior Scholars 
in Persian and Hindee are multiplied, we shall be dis- 
posed to acquiesce in an arrangement for qualifying 
some of the ablest scholars to become translators from 
the English into the languages of the country ; but 
those languages must first be acquired. It should 
always be recollected that the Government Institutions 
are not intended for a temporary existence ; and although 
it may be mortifying sometimes for laudable zeal to 
leave anything undone that it may hold beneficial — 
yet it is better to defer improvements in the consequences 
of which a few years are but a moment, than run the 
risk of embarrassing the benefits in progress, by multi- 
plying in the outset, the ends which it is proposed to 
effect. Under these impressions we feel obliged still 
to object to the establishment of an English college at 
Agra ; and to repeat our recommendation that for the 
present diligent attention should be paid to mature and 
methodise the course of Oriental tuition — an object 
which, it is clear is yet very far from being accom- 
plished.”! 

And Government reported its own action 
in the matter to the Court of Directors as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ We concurred with the General Com- 
mittee in opinion that, under the circumstances 
represented, there did not appear to he sufficient 
grounds to warrant the expectation that a favour- 
able result would attend the attempt to introduce 

~ - — ^ 

I Quoted ux Edtication Despatoh to the Court of Directors, 

dated 2l8t Auguet 1829 16). 
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the study of English into the Agra College ; but 
reminded them at the same time of the wish we 
had often expressed that every fit occasion should 
be taken for promoting the cultivation of European 
Science and Literature, through the medium of 
the English language, in all the Government 
Seminaries.”^ 

But in 1828 the Agra Committee again urged 
the formation of an English class in the College. 
They stated in support of the proposed measure 
that a knowledge of English was in popular 
demand in the Upper Provinces, and that the 
means of learning the English language were 
“earnestly solicited from Government by the 
most wealthy and leading classes of Natives.” 
Moreover, the establishment of such a class, they 
said, would result in rendering a collegiate educa- 
tion much more sought after by the children 
'of the opulent Hindoos and Mahomedans of 
Upper India than had been hitherto the case. 
The General Cpmmittee yielded, though not 
without some doubt as to the extent of success 
the English class might meet with. In recom- 
mending to Government compliance with the 
wish of the Agra Committee, they took occasion 
to address the following remarks : 

A small portion only of the time of the student can 
be devote to the acquirement, and it will probably not 
engage much of his interest or preference. As also- 
he Tdll commence the study at a comparatively advanced 
age, his faculty of acquirement will be diminished, his 
progress wiU be tardy, and his final proficiency incon- 
siderable. At the same time as we have not the means of 
creating an independent English College at each Station^ 

"l* ' Quoted' in Eduoation Despatch to the Court of Dhteotois. 
dated jHst August 1829‘ilMaa 16>. 
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we must therefore for the present be content to avail 
ourselves of the less effective plan of attaching an English 
Class to an Institution established principaUy for other 
objects like that of Agra. We therefore beg to recom- 
mend that this Glass be formed, as proposed by the 
Local Committee, at the charge specified, i.e., Bupees 
200 per mensem for a teacher, and Rs. 50 for Books 
and Contingencies.” 

Government agreed with the recommendation 
of the General Committee. “ We entirely ap- 
proved the proposal,” they wrote to the Court of 
Directors, “ for attaching an English Class to the 
Agra College on the recommendation of the Local 
Committee, and to meet, in some degree, the 
desire for instruction in the English language, 
which was stated to have manifested itself spon- 
taneously in that quarter, as well as elsewhere in 
the Upper Provinces. Should any of the wealthier 
Natives, we observed, as anticipated by the Local 
Committee, desire to contribute to the support 
of an English Class, or of a separate English 
College on a more enlarged and effective scale, it 
would be proper to consider of the expediency of 
associating the principal subscribers in the Com- 
mittee of management, at least as honorary 
members — a, measure, we conceived, which would 
give to the influential classes of the community 
a more lively interest than they could otherwise 
be expected to feel in the success of the institution, 
and at the same time afford to the public at large 
a distinct and unequivocal pledge, that nothii^ 
was therein taught or practised, at variance with 
native feelings, habits, and prejudices, whether 
social or religious.”^ 

I C^ted in Educational Despatch to the Court of Directors* 
dAied 21et Auguist 18^9 (para 44). 
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This brings us to the end of our review of 
the principal educational activities of the General 
Committee down to the year 1830. The various 
measures of the Committee noted in the course 
of the narrative — ^whether in the way of the 
establishment of new institutions or of the 
introduction of innovations into previously exist- 
ing ones — ^go far to illustrate clearly the principles 
wMch that body attempted to carry into practice 
during the period. The main tendency of the 
Committee’s measures was to place a preponderant 
emphasis on Oriental learning which was sought 
to be used as a lever to raise the intellectual 
condition of the country to a point favotirable 
for the dissemination of Western knowledge. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that progress towards 
the direct introduction of European science and 
the English language should have been slow 
and should have made the increasing Anglicist 
element in the country impatient. 

Exclusive of the seminaries for higher learn- 
ing, there were other schools of a more or less 
elementary character under the supervision of 
the General Committee, such as the Chinsurah 
schools, the Rajpootana schools, the free School 
af-^wnpore, the Bhagalpore school. Though 
under the General Committee’s supervising con- 
trol, the general policy which the Committee 
adopted with regard to the higher seminaries 
was not enforced in the case of thosO schools, as 
they had been for the most part founded before 
the institution of the Committee, and the primary 
object and oharaoter of the schools would not 
have harmonised with any attempt to apply 
that policy to them'. Besides those schools, the 
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Committee supported from the Education Fund 
another of a similar character, namely, the Allah-i 
abad School established by some English gentle-! 
men in 1825, in which the Persian and Hindu-' 
stani languages and arithmetic and geography 
were taught.^ _In 182^the Committee planned 
and made preparations for the establishment of 
an Oriental College at ^reilly of the usual type, 
but mth a teacher for English attached to it ; 
the scheme was, however, at the last moment 
abandoned on the ground of the expense which 
would have attended its execution, and which 
the Bengal Government does not seem to have 
been prepared to incur, though it had concurred 
at first in the scheme as submitted by the Gene- 
ral Committee.^ But two schools, which were 
generously patronised by the Committee, deserve 
particular mention on account of the purpose 
for which they were founded. These were the 
Bhawanipore and Kidderpore schools for the 
tuition of Hindu boys in the English language. 
The following brief account of them given in 
Fisher’s Memoir will suffice here: “ These schools 
were established by Native gentlemen for the 
instruction of Hindoo lads in English ; they were 
supported by voluntary subscription ; and in 
May 1829, were placed upon an improved footing. 
In the management of them, Europeans and 
Natives were then associated ; they were open 
to day-scholars, and the School Society in Cal- 
cutta made them a monthly grant towards their 
support ; but this resource not proving adequate 

to their wants, they applied to the Education 

1 , '■ . - ■ ■ ■ 

i Fisher's Memoir in Appendix to Beport from Ckimmons Select 
Committee— 1 Publio^lOth August 183'2» p; 260. 

8 IWa., pp. 261-64. 
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Conuuittee for assistance. Their immediate 
^vants extended only to about Rs. 500 for the 
necessary school furniture ; but the Education 
Committee placed Rs. 1,000 at the disposal of 
the School Society for the use of each school, 
considering it to be ‘a great object to establish 
schools of this description, which inight in time 
serve as preparatory steps to the Hindoo College 
(the Vidyalaya), and relieve that institution 
of part of the duty of elementary tuition.’ They 
have since been united, and have been found 
to realise the advantages expected from them.”^ 

Nor were the activities of the General Com- 
mittee confined to disseminating knowledge 
through schools and colleges. Shortly after the 
Committee commenced its operations, a Press 
was established under the control of its secretary, 
at an expense of about Rs. 13,000 and main- 
tained at a monthly charge of Rs. 715, which 
were defrayed from the Education Fund. In 
submitting its proposal to Government for the 
establishment of the press in question, the Com- 
mittee had observed : “ There can be no doubt 
that the multiplication of printed books is an 
immediate step towards facilitating and extend- 
ing Native study. The imperfect and inaccurate 
condition of manuscripts, the labour of their 
.{Reparation and their consequent rarity and 
expensiveness insuperable obstacles to the 
^general diffusioii/oi^ taste for literature. To 
; generate this taste ia'aniong the first objects of 
the labours of the Committee and this can only 
bq effected by furnishing the ready means of its 

1 Fisher’s Memoir in Appends to Export from Commons Select 
Committee-^! Ptiblio~~16th August IS32-^p. !£64. 
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excitement. When once inspired it ■will be 
directed with comparative ease ; and the use of 
books being established it will be very possible 
■to regulate the character and secure the advan- 
tageous tendency of the supply.” The Govern- 
ment authorised the requisite expenditure on the 
proposed Press, “ conceiving that the advantages 
promised by the measure would be cheaply 
purchased by such an outlay.”^ 

The Calcutta Education Press, as it was called, 
existed as a separate establishment till 1830 
when it was transferred to the Baptist Mission 
Press. But during the period of its separate 
existence between July 1824 and February 1830, 
the output of the Press was as follows : Works in 
Sanskrit 15 ; in Hindi 3, in Arabic 2 ; in Persian 4. 
Besides, there were in hand for publication works 
in Sanskrit 3 ; in Arabic 5 ; and in Persian 1. 
All these books were standard works on Hindu 
or Mahomedan law or were required for the 
classes of the colleges under the General Com- 
mittee’s control. What were called “ useful 
publications” coi^rised such works as Bridge’s 
work on Algebra translated into Arabic ; the 
first books of Euclid^oth in Persian and Arabic ; 
a new edition of Wilson’s Sanskrit and English 
Dictionary ; a short treatise on Logarithms and 
another on Surveying, etc., etc. In July 1829 
the Bengal Government authorised a series oi| 
such publications, the cost of which amounted to 
Rs. 4,891. These publications w’ere intended t<] 
convey a knowledge of the sounder or (as ir 
the case of the study of law) indispensable parts 
of Oriental learning, or, more generally, the truths 

t ^ Eduoational \De8patch from the Governor-General in Clouxioi 
the Court of Diroctors dated 27th January 1826 (para 72). 
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of European Science. The purely Orientalist side 
of the activities of the Press was well illustrated 
in a series of works undertaken for the use 
of the Sanskrit College and recommended by 
the Pundits of the various classes. The series 
comprised Sanskrit works on Law, Literature, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Vedanta, Grammar and 
Mathematics. ^ 

In May 1830 the General Committee sub- 
mitted for the sanction of Government an ambi- 
tious proposal. “ We recommend strongly for 
publication,” they said in their report of 28th 
May 1830, “ a work of a more extensive and 
costly description ; the heroic poem, entitled the 
\ Mahahliarat. This work appears to be the chief 
source from which the whole body of the Puranas 
is derived, and comprises every authentic tradition 
that has been preserved by the Hindoos of their 
former social and political condition. Independ- 
ently, therefore, of its high estimation among 
the Hindoos as a sacred poem, it merits from its 
comprehensive and historical character, perpet- 
uation by the press, whilst it will form a very 
acceptable class-book, and be a reward of the 
highest value as a prize-book at the public exam- 
inations. We therefore* beg to recommend its 
publication according to the form and estimate 

1 (1) Law — ^Vivada Ghintamani; Dattalea Chandrika Mindusa ; 

Vyvalia TatwA ; Asoneha Tatwa ; Uhnika Tatwa. 

(2) Literatiire — ^History of Cashmir ; Naishadh, with Com* 

mentary. 

(3) Bhetoric — ^ICavyaderea ; ICavikalpatata ; E^avalayananda* 

(4) Logic — Kusa Manjali ; Muktivada ; Vidhivada Tarkasara. 

(5) Vedanta — ^Bhasy Bhashya. The Ten Upanishads. 

(6) Grammar — ^List of Roots ; and Commentary on Magdaba* 

dhoo. 

, (7) Mathematics — Bija (Algebra) ; Surya Sidhanta (Astronomy)* 
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submitted by Mr. Pearce, or in five volumes quarto,, 
at a charge not exceeding Rs. 20,000. The work 
must occupy several years before it is completed, 
and it will be much cheaper as well as correcter 
than manuscript copies. We doubt not it will 
find an extensive sale amongst the Hindoos, 
sufficient prboably to reimburse the cost of 
printing.” GovernMient assented to the proposal 
but the undertaking was never perhaps carried to 
completion by the General Committee due to the 
change of educational policy which took place 
within the next few years. 

In this survey of educational institutions one 
fact stands out with unmistakable clearness — 
the fact of the growing importance of the question 
of education through the medium of English. 
It may have been observed that the question was 
more than once forced upon the attention of the 
General Committee. . And it was bound to be so 
in view of the indubitable evidence with which 
both the Greneral Committee and the Government 
were confronted of a desire on the part of important 
classes of the people of the upper as well as the, 
lower provinces of Bengal for a knowledge of the 
English language. This particular trend of public 
feeUng probably helped to dispel much of the 
indecision and hesitation with which the question 
had been regarded on the inauguration of system- 
atic education in the country. There was an 
increasing preception by the authorities concerned 
of the feasibility of wider difiusion of a knowledge 
of the language in question than had been consider- 
ed possible at the commencement of educational 
operations. The facts as brought forward by the 
Delhi an<^ Agra Committees in particular, and the 
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opinions expressed by the General Committee 
'thereon, were sufficiently convincing to the highest 
governing authorities — ^the Court of Directors — ^to 
inspire them to state more explicitly than ever 
before their views on the question controverted in 
^engal. Incidentally, it may be noted that, 
though the Court had remonstrated in 1824 
! against the Orientalist poliqy in education, they 
had subsequently bestowed throughout warm 
approbation on the measures of the General 
■Committee and of the Government.^ In 1830,, 
they declared themselves in favour of affording 
la greater measure of encouragement to the 
^acquisition of a knowledge of , English by Indians. 

While we attach much more importance,” said 
the Court, “ thab is attached by' the two com- 
mittees ® to the amount of useful instruction 
which can be communicated to the Natives 
through their own language, we fully concur with 
them in thinking it highly advisable enable 
and encQm^e^a large number of the Natives to 
acquire a, thorough knowledge of~Englishj being 
^bonvinced that the higber tone and better spirit 
o f_ Europ ean literature can produce their full 
offecFraiy on those who become familiar with 
them in the original languages. While, too, we 
agree with the Committee that the higher branches 
of science may be more advantageously studied in 
the languages of Europe, than in translations 
into the Oriental tongues, it is also to be con- 
sidered that the fittest persons for translating 
English scientific books, or for putting their sub- 
stance into a shape adapted to Asiatic students, 

^ 1 Vidt Public Letters from Court, dated 6th September 182t, 
Septehiber 18S0, 24th August 1831, and 24th October 1832. ' 

2 The l>elhi Committee and the Genexal Oomndttee. 
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are Nativ^ who have studied profoundly in the 
original works.”^ 

But, it is worthy of note that the Court of 
Directors, while advocating an extensive culti- 
vation of English, not only did not overlook, 
but strongly enaphasised the importance of the 
vernaculars as vehicles for wide diffusion of useful 
knowledge. They detected and pointed out in 
clear terms the tendency of the General Committee 
to neglect these. Indeed, the remarks and sug- 
gestions of the Court on the Avhole question as it 
stood then were entirely fair and judicious. 
“ While we thus approve and sanction,” they 
wrote to the Bengal Government, “ the measures 
which you propose for diffusing a knowledge of 
the English language, and the study of European 
science through its medium, we must at the same 
time put you on your guard against a disposition 
of which w^e perceive some traces in the General 
Committee, and stiU more in the Local Committee 
pf Delhi, to underrate the importance of what 
may be done to spread useful knowledge among 
the Natives through the medium of books and oral 
instruction in their owm languages. That morej 
complete education w'hich is to commence by a! 
thorough study of the English language, can be. 
placed within the reach of a very small proportion! 
of the Natives of India ; but intelligent Natives 
who have been thus educated, may, as teachers in 
•colleges and schools, or as the writers or transla- 
tors of useful books, contribute in an eminent 
degree to the more general extension among their 
pountrymen of a portion of the acquirements 

' 1 Public Letter firom Court to Bengal, dated 29th September 

1830 (para 13). 
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which they have theunselves gained, and may 
communicate in some degree to the native litera- 
ture, and to the minds of the native community, 
that impiovedagirit which it is to be hoped they 
will themselves have imbibed from the influence 
of European ideas and sentiments. You should 
cause it to be generally known that every qualified 
Native who will zealously devote hitoself to this 
task, will be held in high honour by you ; that 
every assistance and encouragement, pecuniary 
or otherwise which the case may require, will 
be liberally afforded ; and that no service 
which it is in the power of a native to render 
to the British Government, will be more highly 
acceptable.”^ 

It may be convenient to note here that it 
was during the same period that the question of 
fthe adoption of English as the language of 
(Government was raised. This fact supplies an 
additional indication of the growing importance 
of the problem of English as medium of education. 
The first fruit of the agitation of that question 
was the introduction of English as the language 
of political and complementary correspondence 
between the British Government and the Indian 
rulers and notabilities. With the above-quoted 
remarks of the Court on the educational question , 
may be here conveniently juxtaposed those by 
the saipe authority on the latter question. Only 
such a juxtaposition can fully reveal the broad 
spirit which animated the views of the Court of 
Directors on the whole problem of the introduction 
of English into this country. 

J l^etter from €k>art to Bengal^ dated 29th September 1830 
(para 16 ). 
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The Court addressed the following remarks 
to their Indian Government on the question of 
the adoption of English as the language of admi- 
nistrative business : — 

“ With a view to give the natives an additional 
motive to the acquisition of the English language, you 
have it in contemplation gradually to introduce English 
as the language of public business in all its departments ; 
and you have determined to begin at once by adopting 
the practice of corresponding in English with all Native 
princes or persons of rank who are known to understand I 
that language, or to have persons about them who 
understand it. From the meditated change in the 
language of public business including judicial proceed- 
ings, you anticipate several collateral advantages, the 
principal of which is, that the judge, or other European 
Officer, being thoroughly acquainted with the language 
in which the proceedings are held, will be, and appear 
to be, less dependent upon the Natives by whom he is 
surrounded, and those Natives will, in consequence, 
enjoy fewer opportunities of bribery or other undue 
emolument. 

If the question were solely between retaining the 
Persian as the language of public business and replacing 
it by the English, the change would not be prirm facie 
decidedly objectionable, and we should willingly rely 
upon your judgment and superior local knowledge as 
a security that its advantages and inconveniences would 
be duly weighed. But if any change be made in the 
existing practice, it is deserving of great considerMon, 
whether that change ought not rather to be the adoption of 
the vernacular language than of our own, ys the language 
at least of judicial proceedings. 

“It is highly important that justice should be 
administered in a language familiar to the judge, but it 
is of no less importance that it should be administered 
in a language familiar to the litigant parties, to their 
vakeels, and to the people at large ; and it is easier for 
the judge to acquire the language of the people than for 
the people to acquire the language of the judge. You 
are indeed partly influenced by a desire to render this 
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last acquirement more common, but the poorer classes, 
who are the parties concerned in the great majority of 
oases, which come before our courts, cannot be expected 
to learn a foreign language, and we, therefore, are of 
opinion, that at least the proceedings of the Courts of 
Justice should be excepted from the practice which 
you propose gradually to introduce, and be conducted 
in the vernacular language of the particular zillah, or 
district, unless, upon consideration, you should see 
good reason for adhering to the present practice. 

“ Tliese objections do not apply in an equal degree 
f to the introduction of English as the language of com- 
I plimentary correspondence, of Arzees from Natives of 
^ i rank and the replies to them, and of political negotia- 
tion, but we do not think that you have sufficiently 
adverted to the danger of rendering the parties with 
f, whom you correspond in English dependent upon the 
Natives (perhaps in the employment of the officers of 
Government) to whom they would probably have 
recourse to explain the communications made to them, 
and to put their own representations into English.’'^ 

§ 2 . 

In 1831 the General Committee were in a 
position to take stock of their achievements. 
By that year the system through which they 
sought to carry their educational principles into 
effect had been organised and brbught into , full 
operation. It had reached the stage at which 
the tree could be judged by its fruits. No iiew 
accession td the number of institutions under 
the Committee’s - care or control took place, 
save for the Hooghly JMadressa which was pro- 
jected but not actually established in 1831, and 
for some minor schools such as the “ Jonpore 
College” and the Saugor Schools. The Com- 

! letter from Court to Bengal, dated 39th September 1830 
' 27-30). . I ; 
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mittee continued with their costly enterprise of 
printing and publishing, and encouraging the 
publication by others, of Oriental works in 
Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian. So at this stage 
of the Committee’s experiment in Oriental educa- 
tion, the question may be appropriately asked, 
What were the actual results achieved so far ? 
Before, however, one can proceed to estimate 
the results of the Orientalist policy, it is necessary 
to see what measure of success the General Com- 
mittee claimed for themselves. 

In their annual Report, dated December 
1831, the General Committee gave a lucid resume 
of their general principles and their endeavours 
for the promotion of education, which may be 
quoted here in part : — 

“ The introduction of useful knowledge is the great( 
obiect which they (the General Committee) have pro-; 
posed as the end of the measures adopted or recommend-) 
ed by them, keeping in view the necessity of consulting 
the feelings, and conciliating the confidence of those 
for whose advantage their measures are designed. 

“ The Committee has therefore continued to en- 
courage the acquirement of the Native Literature of 
both Mohammedans and Hindus, in the Institutions 
which they found established for these purposes, as the 
Madressa of Calcutta and Sanscrit College of Benares; 
they have also endeavoured to promote the activity of 
sjnutolL. esta blishme nts, of which Ipcal coiwiderations 
dictated the formation, as the Sanscrit College of 
Calcutta, and the Colleges of Agra and Delhi, as it is to 
ilich alone, even in the present day, that the influential 
and learned classes, those who are by birthright <» ' 
profession teachers and expounders of literature, Law, 

and Beligion, Maulavis and Pundits, willingly resort. 

> 

“ In the absent of their natural Patrorw, the rich 
and powerful of thw own cfe^ribe Committee have 
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fdt it incumbent upon them to contribute to the support 
of the learned classes of India bjr literary endowments^ 
which provide not only directly for a certain number, 
but indirectly for many more, who derive from Colle- 
giate acquirements consideration and subsistence among 
their countrymen. As far also as Mohammedan and 
Hindu Law are concerned, an avenue is thus opened 
for them to public employment, and the State is provided 
with a supply of able servants and valuable subjects, 
for there is no doubt that imperfect as Oriental learning 
may be in many respects, yet the higher the degree of 
the attainments even in it possessed by any Native, 
the more intelligent and liberal he will prove, and the 
better qualified to appreciate the acts and designs of the 
Government. 

“ But whilst every reasonable encouragement is 
given to indigenous Native education, no opportunity 
has been omitted by the Committee of improving its 
quality and adding to its value. In all the Colleges 
the superintendence is European, and this circumstance 
is of itself an evidence and a cause of every important 
amelioration. In the Madressa of Calcutta, and Hindu 
College of Benares, and Institutions of earlier days, 
European superintendence was for many years strenu- 
ously and successfullj_.j::esisted. This opposition has 
long ceased. The consequences are a systenfetic course 
of study, diligent and regular habits, and an impartial 
appreciation of merits, which no Institution left to 
KTative superintendence alone, has even been known 
to maintain. 

“ The plan of study adopted in the Colleges is in 
geiaeral an improvement upon the JJative -mode, and is 
intended to convey_^weU.founded knpwle^ of t h^ 
languages studied, with a wider range of acquirement 
than is eoMmOh; and to effect this in the least possible 
time. Agreeably to the Native mode of instruction, for 
^tance, a Hindu or Mohammedan Lawyer devotes the 
oest vears of his life to the acquirement of Law alone, 
and 18 very imperfectly acquainted with the lan^age 
which treats qf the subject of his studies. In the Mad- 
Tessa and SaQsorit College, the first part of the course 
M now i^oalated to form a really ^ood Arabic and 
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Sanscrit Scholar^ and a competent knowledge of Law 
is then acquired with comparative facility and contem- 
poraneously with other branches of Hindu or Moham- 
medan learning. 

“ Again, the improvements effected have not been 
limited to a reformation in the course and scope of 
Native study, but whenever opportunity has favoured, 
new and better instruction has been grafted upon the 
original plan. Thus in the Madressa, Euclid has been 
long studied and with considerable advantage'; Kurqpean^ 
Anatomy, also been introdu^d. In the^^nscrlf" 
College of Calcutta, ^European Anatomy and Medicine 
have nearly supplanted the Native systems. At Agra 
and Delhi, the Elements of Geography and Astronomy 
and Mathematics are also part of the College course. 
To the Madressa, the Sanscrit College of Calcutta, and 
the Agra College also, English classes are attach^, 
whilst at Delhi and Benares, distinct schools haveHSeeh 
formed for the dissemination of the English language. 
Without offering therefore any violence to Native 
prejudices, and whilst giving liberal encouragement to 
purely Native education, the principle of connecting it 
with the introduction of real knowledge has never been 
lost sight of, and the foundation has been laid of great 
and beneficial change in the minds of those who by 
their character and profession direct and infiuence the 
intellect of Hindustan. 

“ In addition to the measures adopted for the 
diffusion of English in the Provinces, and which are 
yet only in their infancy, the encouragement of the 
Vidyalaya or Hindu College of Calcutta has always 
been one of the chief objects of the Committee’s atten- 
tion. The consequence has surpassed expectation — a 
command of the English language, and a familiarity 
with its literature and science have been acquired to an 
extent rarely equalled by any schools in Europe. A 
I taste for English has been widely disseminated, and 
independent schools conducted by young men, reared 
in the Vidyalaya, are springing up in every direction. 
The moral effect has been equally remarkable, and . an 
slmpatience of, the restrictions of Hinduism, and a die** 
regard of its^ ceremonies,, are <^nly avowed by many 
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young men of respectable birth and talents, and enter- 
tained by many more who outwardly conform to the 
practices of their countrymen.^ Another generation 
will, probably, witness a very material alteration in the 
notions and feelings of the educated classes of the Hindu 
Community of Calcutta.” * 

^ Of this change effected by English education in the pupils of 
the Vidycdaya, Alexander Duff spoke on one occasion as follows : **And 
certainly, neither the British Gk)vemment nor the Hindoo Committee 
at the outset could foresee, and they did not anticipate some of the 
results which followed from this attempt to introduce the full range 
of purely secular English literature and science, wholly unconnected 
with religion, at once through the medium of the English language. 
Results, however, within a few years did begin to appear which some- 
what astonished them all — ^results for which they were not in any 
way prepared, in as much as everything was new, and there had been 
no antecedent experience* .. .The result, then, of introducing the 
wide range of English literature and science into this institution called 
the Hin£)o College, uncorrected and unregulated by any religious 
influence, was, that at a very early period those young men had their 
minds opened up to a new and strange world. Every thing to them 
was fresh and novel and exhilarating ; they were made to gaze, for 
the flrst time, at a grand panoramic succession of pehnomena in the 
unsealed realms of true history, science and philosophy ; it seemed, 
like the unsealing of the entire range of their mental vision. They 
were thus suddenly thrown adrift from their ancestral hereditary ideas^; 
completely tossed from the moorings and the anchorages of old Hin- 
dooism. No wonder, though, for a while they became perfectly wild 
and extravagant. They hcbd been taught in this institution no religion, 
because the policy of the Government w€ks not to interfere with religion 
directly. They now did, however, very essentially interfere, with^t 
designing it ; because they helped to destroy the authority of the 
system and sacred books upon which their religion depended. In 
opening up the minds of the young Hindoos in the manner now ex- 
plained, it is a simple fact, that by the year 1829, or thereabouts, 
that is to say six or seven years after the Government undertook the 
assistance and supervision of the Hindoo College, at the request of 
the native managers, all the higher young men in it were no more 
believers in Hindooism than if they had been bom and brought up in 
Great Britain. Hindooism to them was destroyed utterly ; cmd they 
began to parade their emancipation and freedom from the ancient 
yoke, by sporting some .very wild opinions, and indulging in sundry 
extravagant freaks and excesses. The parents and guardians not 
unnatiirs^y took the alarm at all this outburst, and resorted to variops 
plans and expedients to an^t its further progress.*^ Duff’s Evidence 
Wore th^ Lqrds Select Committee on 3rd June 1835 : Second Report 
^m*the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
li^utes of Evidence. Q. 6099, pp. 48-56 passim. ' 

* t ** Report, pt the Colleges and Schools for Native Education, 
^linoider the ffimeHUtendence of ihe Qeneml (;k>mmitte6 of Publio 
' Xostniction in Beiigidt”-^1831-*pp. 4440* 
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Finally, there may be noted, a striking reason ] 
which the General Committee gave for supporting ' 
certain elementary, schools at Saugor, although 
elementary education did not at this period fall 
within the purview of the Committee’s activities. 
These schools were established in 1827 byLprivate 
subscription and were subsequently assiste<i~By 
the Committee, numbering^ in all nine in 183Qi 
The General Committee observed with regard to 
them ; “ The schools at Saugor, although of the 

nature of village schools, are apparently required 
by the great want of means of instruction in that 
part of the country, and by their being situated 
amongst a population so essentially Hindu. One 
of the Committee's objects always been the 
jhrnMtion of a standard lan^a^e for the Western 
Province,' by the ^cultivation of the Yernacular 
dialects, ~nrx6i as the Saugor Schools present a 
favourable medium for effecting this purpose, it 
has been thought expedient to grant them some 
support from the General Fund, to be extended 
hereafter should experience confirm the expec- 
tations now entertained.”^ 

Such were the principal objects pursued 
and the measures undertaken by the General 
Committee. In concluding its review of them, 
the Committee remarked : “ Something has al- 

ready been effected in the great business of the 
education of the people of India ; but their 
numbers are too vast, their wants too serious, and 
the means too inadequate, for the Committee to 
expect any great or sudden advance, and they 

1 “Beport of the Colleges and Schools for Native Education^ 
under the Supermtendence of the €(eneral Committee of Public 
3^truotion in Bengal.*’ — 1831 — ^pp. 25-26. 

2 pp. 48-49 
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look for beneficial results on an extensive scale, 
to a quiet .and vigilant perseverance by their 
successors for many subsequent years, in the 
course which they have cottunenced.”^ 

The “ something ” which the Committee 
claimed to have achieved in the field of Indian 
education was evidently far short of the require- 
ments of the people. Of course, by the Anglicists 
the something was considered to be nothing. But, 
without entering at present on any critical analysis 
of the Cqnimittee’s Orientalist polmy, it may be 
here briefly pointed out how the Committee’s 
endeavours to carry out that policy failed in 
Several important respects to provide for the 
educational needs of the c^ntry. As has been 
repeated more than once, Atte ntion to Oriental 
learni ng was, in the opinion ofthe Committee,' the 
won of the success of any attei^t to 
promote education in India. Further,'^ was 
sought to dev elop O riental e ducation b v incor- 
porating as much of Europea n scientific know ledge 
as practicableTnto theludigenous learning. But 
the transfusion of Western science and knowledge 
into the Oriental languages involved a slow and 
laborious process which absorbed mfich: brthe 
Oomffiittee’s pecuniary" f e^u rces.' And event- 
ul^IyTirs ii turnedT out, it met with but partial 
success. The Committee was obliged to admit, 
as was seen when dealing with the Vidyalaya in 
the previous section, the inadequacy of that 
method for any wide diffusion of European 
knowledge and, moreover, to declare that ins- 
truction in the higher branches of that knowledge 
could best be* conveyed in the English language. 
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That was why, as was also noticed, the Com- 
mittee at a later date preferred the plan of estab- 
lishing separate institutions for the cultivation 
of the English language, literature and science to 
that of appending English classes to Oriental 
institutions. 

In fact, in their tender solicitude for Oriental 
learning and its expounders, the Maulvis and i 
Pundits, the General Committee, on the one hand, 
completely overlooked the education of the masses 
and, on the other, failed to hold out adequate, 
encouragement to those elasses of the people 
who desired and demanded English education. 
It must, however, be conceded that without thd 
sacrifice of a certain amount of support to Oriental 
learning the Committee’s resources would not 
have permitted of providing for these wants, 
though the Committee might have been willing 
to do so, as it was in the case of English education. 
As a result, the vernacular languages were neg- 
lected. Not only did the cultivation of the 
vernaculars form no part of the object of the 
Oriental institutions generally, but even the 
Committee’s Press, as was stated in the Report 
of 1831, had never any occasion to print Bengali 
books. The encouragement afforded to verna- 
cular education, as exemplified in the case of the 
Saugor Schools or of the Agra College where 
Hindee was encouraged, was too slight to have 
any marked effect. Nor was the Committee’s 
attention ever seriously directed to the improve- 
ment of the indigenous system of village education 
which still largely survived in Bengal. ^ 

Another result of the Orientalist policy as it 
actually worked was an inevitable suV 
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ordination of the English language in the Com- 
mittee’s scheme of education. Notwithstanding 
this fact, however, it would scarcely he just to 
assert of the General Committee that they over- 
looked the importance of English as a powerful 
medium for the communication of European 
learning and science. Not only were they quite 
alive to it, hut, tied as they were to their Orientalist 
commitments, they afforded to the study of English 
that degree of encouragement which they considered 
advisable or feasible under the circumstances. 
And, in spite of their pronoimced bias in favour 
of Oriental learning, there was nothing in their 
policy as such to prevent them from holding out 
greater encouragement to the promotion of 
knowledge of English, had the means at their 
disposal permitted of their doing so. Moreover, 
the Orientalists did not deny the superiority of 
the English medium for the transmission of 
Western knowledge over the Arabic or Sanskrit 
or Persian : but the question with them was, 
through what medium could Western knowledge 
be rendered most acceptable to the Maulvis and 
Pundits ? They never doubted this could be 
done only through the media of the Oriental 
classical languages. 

Two practical diflftculties in the way of a 
widOT diffusion of the knowledge of English in 
the country arose from the pursuit of the Orien- 
talist policy. First, a good deal of the resources 
of the General Committee being devoted to the 
cultivation of Oriental learning, the Committee 
were left without adequate means to establish 
purely English Colleges (distinct from Oriental 
ones) which they recognised ns essential for Hie 
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promotion of a higher degree of English education. 
In consequence of limited means, and acting upon 
their theory of engraftment of European on 
Oriental knowledge, the General Committee sought 
to promote the study of the English language 
through their Oriental institutions. But, secondly, 
organised as those Oriental institutions were, the 
study of English was not only bound to be sub- 
ordinated to Oriental, studies, but was in fact 
comparatively neglected. Pre-occupation with 
Oriental studies left little chance for any zealous 
application to English at those institutions. For 
example, in the Calcutta Madressa, it was im- 
perative upon the pupils “ to make themselves 
good Arabic scholars and proficient in the Law 
Books taught.” They were also expected to 
acquire some knowledge of the Mathematical 
sciences. Logic, Metaphysics and Philosophy, 
i^hey read “ at their own pleasure.” Seven years 
was the period of study allowed, at the end of 
which, if a pupil passed a creditable examination, 
he obtained a certificate of proficiency and quitted 
the College.^ Assuming that during those seven 
years the Oriental course of study was efficiently 
prosecuted, it would naturally have been im- 
practicable for a pupil, even if he had had the 
inclination, to acquire more than a rudimentary 
knowledge of English. Consequently, the English 
class of the Madressa never took a pupil beyond 
the elementary stage. What was taught there 
were the rudiments of the English language. 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, and the elements 
of Natural Philosophy ; and the books read were 
the Committee’s Spelling Books and Readers; 


, lB^por^,pf,the^.<jtoeral Committor 1831, pp« 3*3 passim. 
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Murray’s Grammar ; Goldsmith’s Geography and 
History of England ; and Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy, printed by the Committee. These 
books comprised the whole range of Western 
knowledge imparted through the medium of 
English to the Madressa students who chose to 
avail themselves of the benefit of the Engish class. 
The same remarks are applicable mutatis mutandis 
to the Calcutta Sanskrit College. There the 
course of instruction was divided into two branches 
— ^the first being intended to give the student 
a command of the Sanskrit language, and the 
second, of “ such branches of Hindu Science ” 
as might have been “ an object to the student, 
especially Law.” Six years were allowed for a 
progress through the Grammar, Sahitya, and 
Alankara classes; during one year of which at least, 
attendance on the Arithmetic class was impera- 
tive. Attendance on the English class was “ ex,- 
pected” to commence soon after admission into 
college. A further period of six years was allowed 
for the completion of the studies, during which 
a student was permitted to take up any branch 
of Sanskrit learning it pleased him to.^ No 
wonder that, as at the Ma^essa, the English class 
was elementary, used the same bool^, and 
learned but to lisp the English tongue. 

§ 3. 

Whilst the General Committee looked forward 
in 1831 to a “ quiet and vigilant perseverance ” 
in the course they had commenced, and which 
they were permitted to continue for the next 
three ye^s w so^ the rumbUjogs of dis^tisfaction 

• < Deport^ OoffiaiiMee ml, pp. S'U'piMsiBi. 
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with the Orientalist policy, especially among the 
British officials who interested themselves in 
Indian education, were increasing apace. With 
those officials the policy of the General Committee 
was fast losing favour. Outside the official circle 
the Anglicists were becoming more and more 
vocal. They pointed to the growing Indian feeling 
in favour of English education, and accused the 
General Committee of withholding it from the 
people and busying themselves in futile endea- 
vours on behalf of Oriental learning. The pre- 
vailing trend of opinion, which seemed to spell 
the doom of the Orientalist policy, was clearly 
reflected in a Report, dated 15th January 1834, 
from the Local Committee of the Delhi College 
and Institution.^ 

After mentioning the fact that the Arabic 
class of the Delhi College did not comprise a 
greater number of scholars than three, although 
the allowance given to each scholar was considered 
ample, being 16 rupees per mensem, the Report of 
the Local Committee proceeded to say : “ It is 

the opinion of those qualified to pronounce it 
that the Arabic tongue is not studied so generally 
or so profoundly as it used to be not many years 
ago. Our Quazees and Mofties, like the Buvesta- 
naveeses, are no longer in that estimation, which 
a few years ago rendered Arabic and Sanskrit 
erudition so certain a means of gaining wealth 
and distinction. A tolerable acquaintance with 
the Persian is now found by intelligent Natives 
to be at least as sure a path to rank and emolument 
as the most successful prosecution of those difficult 

1 Vid$ Af^ndipes F ^ G of the Beport of the General Com- 
imruotion for IS3S* 
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languages which of late are beginning to be re- 
garded as productive of nothing beyond an 
empty and unsubstantial celebrity among a literary 
few. Learned Pundits and orthodox Molvies 
think it no longer heresy to reject as barren and 
unprofitable the .antiquated lore of their ancestors, 
and enter their sons at the English School : nor 
are instances by any means rare of intelligent 
adults of both persuasions, preferably adopting 
the new literature as the surest road to those 
moral and scientific acquirements without which, 
it is beginning to become daily more manifest, 
they must remain excluded from every object of 
honourable ambition, which is available to the 
superior intelligence of educated Europeans. 
Hence the greater part of the Madressa students 
leave College when they have completed their 
Persian Course ; of those who commence the 
Arabic the greater part withdraw after they have 
read as far as the Kafia or Shurch Molla ; and not 
above four or five in a hundred, apply themselves 
to the higher branches of Oriental learning.” 

On the other hand, the Report represented 
the English Institution to have been in a flourish- 
ing condition. “ During the year tmder review,” 
said the Local Committee, “ tWe can be no doubt 
that the desire to learn English has become more 
extensive at Delhi. The total number of admis- 
sions in that period has been 116. The number 
of students and scholars on the stipendiary 
Establishmefit of the Institution on 31st December 
last, was 79; of students .of the Madrissa, whd 
have been voluntarily transferred to the Insti- 
tution, 37; and of free scholars or those who 
receive no pay 44 ; in all 160.” And the Committee 
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anticipated a considerable augmentation of that 
number in view of certain measures it was about 
to adopt. Already, it may be noted, the Com- 
mittee had decided to discontinue stipends in the 
Delhi College to future candidates for Sanskrit 
learning except in special cases ; and also to 
render it optional with students borne on the 
abstract of the Oriental College to study English 
at the Institution. 

The Local Committee pointed out three 
principal causes which in its opinion had served 
to awaken attention “ to the prospects of Fame 
and Fortune opened to the successful cultivation 
of the EnglisE tongue.” These were, first, “ the 
respectability of the appointments ” obtained by 
some of ~the~“^pils of the Delhi Institution; 
secondly, the demand for English Teachers and 
Secretaries on the . part „of Indian Chiefs ^nd 
|*rinces. : and, thirdly, the operation of certain 
recent RegulatFon s of (Ipyernrnent. And the 
Committee further added : “ it may be here 

stated in proof of the growing taste for the new 
literature, that no less than 50 copies of an English 
Grammar in Persian, sent to me (the Secretary), i 
hy the Calcutta School Book Society, were bought 
up here in the course of a single day.” 



Chapter IV. 

TWO EXPERIMENTS IN ORIENTALISM. 

On the threshold of what was regarded at 
the time as a revolutionary change of educational 
policy, it will he worth while to examine the 
principles of the Orientalists, and their hearing 
on the question of the introduction of English 
as general medium of education, in the light 
of two brilliant experiments which are- usually 
hut incorrectly treated as isolated incidents in the 
history of Indian education. Such an examina- 
tion, even if cursory, may make clear to us afresh 
the great end which the Orientalists set before 
themselves, hut which, during their brief period 
of authority, they failed to achieve in a substantial 
degree, chiefly owing to the pursuit of defective 
methods. And not only that, hut it may serve 
to show how remote from realities both the parties 
to what is historically known as the Anglo- 
Orientalist Controversy were carried by their 
bias apd rancour and injudiciousness. 

Prom aU that has been narrated in the pre- 
vious chapter it is not perhaps difficult to gather 
more or less precisely what it was that the 
Orientalists in general sought to achieve. But a 
recapitulation of their guiding aims would not be 
amiss here. As has already been observed, t he 
Orimitalists aimed at a fusion or blend of what 
was corfect“ahd of perniAn^t value in Oriental 
leSFhing a nd literature~with~tBe~i godern acc^sion s 
which the various deplirtmerits of^ humarTBiowl- 
edge had received in the West. The underlying, 
idea of the attempted fusion was to adapt ana 
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render acceptable to the settled prepossessions and 
mental habits of the learned, classes, of India, the 
exotic knowledge which was sought to be com- 
municated to , them. Broadly speaking, the 
Or ientalist s, conservative in outlook as they were, 
A^^re averse to edu^ional measures that had a 
tehd^cyjEblofce the genius of the people but of its 
accustomedT channels of thought and feeling ; but 
they tried instead to improve and broaden those 
channels by letting into them, wherever practi- 
cable, the invigorating waters of European knowl- 
edge. In view of this aim of theirs, the “ revival ” 
of Oriental literature was to the Orientalists more 
of a means than an end — ^the acknowledged end 
being the introduction of European arts and 
sciences into India. It was not only that the 
Orientalists aimed at a revival of the ancient 
literature of the country, but they aimed at the, 
creation of a new^ literature in India, the form! 
and style of which were to be Oriental, but the 
substance mostly European. As was remarked 
by ohe of the most learned exponents of Oriental- 
ism, “ If the people are to have a literature, it 
must be their own. The stuff may be in a great 
degree European, but it must be freely interwoven 
with home-spun materials, and the fashion must 
be Asiatic.”^ 

At this point it would be convenient to advert 
to a question which may naturally suggest itself, 
namely, what were the reasons or motives which 
led the Orientalists to formulate such an aim to 
themselves as the union of Oriental and European 
learning ? It may be well to note here that the 

1 Wilson: Education of the Natives of Indio. Aaiatif' Journal’ 
Voh xix, 1836, p. 14. 
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idea of conveying the substance of European 
knowledge in a Sanskrit or Arabic garb did not 
originate in the first instance with the members 
of the Greneral Committee. By tracing in a 
foregoing chapter the circumstances in which the 
Orientalist policy came to b| formulated, it was 
indirectly shown that the idea had already taken 
on a detoite shape before the General Committee 
began to act upon it. What the Committee 
actually did was to translate it in terms of an 
educational experiment. And there were" several 
circumstances which invested that idea with a 
peculiar appeal to the Orientalists. 

As remarked in a previous chapter, the 
General Committee never thought seriously of 
acting directly on the masses : it believed its 
resources to be inadequate to the task. Con- 
sequently, the immediate task, whi,ch it felt itself 
called upon to confine its endeavours to, was the 
rearing of suitable instruments for spreading 
abroad the knowledge which it desired to see 
diffused among the people. Among the Pundits 
and Maulavis, whose acquaintance the literary 
pursuits of the Oriental scholars led them to make, 
the requisite instruments were perceived to exist- 
imperfect and deficient instruments no doubt, 
but not incapable of being trained and turned to 
useful account. Moreover, the conviction was 
strong with the Orientalists that the propagation 
of European knowledge would be most effective, 
and even extensive, through the agenfey of the 
“ learned classes,” because of the great influence 
they wielded over the minds of their countrymen. 
“ As long as the learned classes of India,” said 
Dr. Wilson, “are not enlisted in the cause of 
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diffusing sound fcnowlege, little real progress will 
be made. In the history of all philosophical and 
religious reformation, it will be found that the 
most effective agents have been those who had 
been educated in the errors they reformed : such 
men alone can come fuUy armed into the contest, 
as are masters not only of their ^own weapons but 
of those wielded by their adversaries. Bacon 
was deep in the fallacies of the schools : Luther 
had preached the doctrines of the church of Kome : 
and one able Pundit or Maulavi, who should add 
English to Sanscrit and Arabic, who should be 
led to expose the absurdities and errors of his 
own systems, and advocate the adoption of 
European knowledge and principles, would work 
a greater revolution in the minds of his. unlettered 
countrymen than would result from their own 
proffciency in English alone.” ^ 

Thus the Orientalists considered the winning 
over of those who were looked upon as the repo- 
sitories of the learning of the country as a primary 
condition of the success of all educational en- 
deavours. At the same time the Orientalists 
possessed some insight into the mental peculiari- 
ties of those they had to deal with. They knew 
well the exclusiveness of the learned classes ; 
they knew that the learned classes were not to 
be expected to come to them for European knowl- 
edge, but that. European knowledge had to be 
carried to them. The problem was. How was that 
to be done ? It was in the commanding hold 
which the classical languages and lore of India 
possessed over the minds of the learned throughout 


A0r Jour. XI% 1886, p* 10. 
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the country that the Orientalists found a solution. 
As it was an object of great importance in their 
eyes to conciliate the influential learned classes, 
the necessity or expediency of working on them 
through their own cherished ancient literatures 
and languages could not fail to impress itself on 
them. Yet, agaip, as much of what constituted 
Oriental learniug was regarded as useless for the 
practical purposes of life, or contrary to the 
accepted scientific or moral truths of the West, 
the next step that naturally suggested itself was 
to retain and confirm and impart what was correct 
and valuable in Oriental learning as the basis on 
which to raise a superstructure of European 
science and knowledge for India. The ruling idea 
was that the acknowledged exponents of the 
secular and religious learning of the country were, 

I not only to have the best of that learning preserved 
I to them, but to have their minds imbued with the 
I scientific and moral truths arrived at in Europe. 
With men so intellectually equipped on their 
side, the Orientalists thought to give a new and 
powerful impulse to the progress of mental and 
moral improvement of the country. 

»So it was that the Orientalists decided to 
confine their endeavours to the education of the 
influential few and to utilise, when the appro- 
priate time came, the indispensable aid of those 
few for diffusing knowledge among the many. 
But, obviously, it would not have done to inculcate 
Oriental learning exclusively; for, that might 
have shut off all possibility of the seeds of Western 
knowledge being ever planted among the people 
through the instrumentality of the chosen few. 
Nor would it have done to give an exclusive 
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preference to inculcation of Western knowledge ; 
for, as was apprehended not without reason, that 
might have had the effect of separ^ing the torch- 
hearers from the main body of the people, whom 
they were intended to enlighten, by the altogether 
different, almost antithetic spirit and mental 
outlook and habits of thought induced by a 
purely Western education and of thus leaving 
them bereft of the essential pre-requisites to the 
success of their mission. A judicious combination 
of both appeared likely to serve best the cause 
of enlightenment of the country. This was 
essentially the stand-point from which the Orien- 
talists envisaged the question of the education 
of India at the time. 

But, further, one great aim of the Orientalists 
was to give India a vernacular literature of her 
own. The barren and uncultivated state of the 
ver nacu lars w as, however, considered an obstacle 
to tHdformafioh of a literature ; and the Orienta- 
lists looked to the resources of the Indian classical 
languages to improve the vernaculars. The fact 
furnished an additional reason for the prominence 
given to Arabic and Sanskrit in the Orientalist 
scheme of education. “ Every person acquainted 
with the spoken speech of India,” it was affirmed, 
though with a touch of exaggeration, “knows 
perfectly well that its elevation to the dignity 
and usefulness of written speech, has depended, 
and must stiU depend, upon its borrowing largely- 
from its parent or kindred source ; that no man 
who is ignorant of Arabic or Sanskrit can write 
Hindustani or Bengali with elegance, or purity, 
or precision; and that the condemnation of the 
classioal languages to oblivion would consign the 
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dialects to utter helplessness and irretrievable 
barbarism.” ^ 

It thus becomes plain why the Orientalists 
refused to make the English language the exclusive 
medium for the communication of European 
knowledge or to make the diffusion of knowledge 
of it a primary object of their endeavours. The 
Orientalists considered such a measure unneces* 
sary and productive of little ultimate good in the 
way of intellectual improvement of the Indian 
people. The Orientalist case against an exclusive 
preference to the English medium in a system 
of education for India was on one occasion stated 
in its completest form by Dr. Wilson. This was 
what he said : 

“ To extend a smattering of English throughout 
India, is to do little good. Every day’s experience 
shows that a command of the English language, suffi- 
cient for the ordinary purposes of life, is quite compa- 
tible with gross ignorance and inveterate superstition. 
The Bengali sircar or kerani, who copies letters and 
keeps accounts, who understands all that his employer 
says to him, and who can communicate intelligibly to 
his master all that it is necessary for him to impart, is as 
genuine and unenlightened a Hindu as if he had never 
known or spoken any other than his mother-tongue. 
Nay, there are well-known instances of individuals of 
rank and education, who have acquired the elegancies 
of our language, and who speak and write it with purity 
and precision, who are not the less bigotedly devoted 
to their national belief. If it is expected that a know- 
ledge of the English language merely, will work a bene- 
ficial change in the principles of the people, the end will 
most assuredly be disappointment. To spread a thin 
sheet of water over a vast tract, will generate only slime 
and weeds ; fertility is the consequence of deep and 
judiciously distributed irrigation. 

1 Wilson : Education of the Natives of India* As. Jour. 
Vol. XIX, 1836, pp* U-l«. > 
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Whilst the wide dissemination of superficial 
acquirements will be of little real good, it is an object on 
which it is quite unnecessary for the Government to 
bestow attention or cost. The demands of the public 
service and of private interests already offer a sufficient 
inducement to the Natives to acquire the use of English, 
to an extent fully equal to all they could derive from the 
multiplication of petty schools at the Government charge. 
It is probable that the demand for English in public affairs 
is on the increase, and it will, no doubt, create its own 
supply. All the Government need attempt is to provide 
teachers ; and one or two seminaries, like the Hindu 
College, in which English is well taught, will answer this 
purpose. At the time I left Calcutta,^ there were, it^ 
was estimated, about . si3u thousand ^-youths^ study ing 
English, of whom only between three and four hunmed^ 
were in part educated at the expense of the Education 
Fund. 

“ The Government of India, then, need not resort to 
measures of spoliation to provide funds for rearing 
clerks and copyists ; there will be no want of them, as 
long as their services are in request. To produce any 
improvement in the notions and feelings of the Natives, 
their education must extend to things as well as words ; 
they must be taught knowledge, not speech.) They have 
already the means of communicating ideas, what they 
want is an additional and a better stock of ideas. To 
furnish this through the medium of English, they must 
be well grounded in our literature as well as in our 
language ; they must receive a high English education ; 
but it is impossible to impar t wi de^ an English educa- 
tion of a high description, for, even if competent teachers 
in sufficient numbers could be salaried, their labors 
would be attended with a very inadequate result. yThe 
great body of those who are willing to engage in the 
study want the language and nothing more. ^Of the| 
language, also, they want only as much as can be turned to 
profit, as will enable them to earn subsistence. They 
have not the inclination, nor, if they had the will, have they 
the leisure, to follow that protracted and persevering 
career, which alone can give them the mastery of that 


1 Wilson left India in 1832. 
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immense store of words, of those infinitely varied com- 
binations and those unfamiliar and, to Asiatics, often 
incomprehensible allusions and imagery, which compose 
the unwieldy mass of the literature of England. It is, 
therefore, as vain to seek to extend very widely a pro- 
found acquaintance with English literature, as it is 
needless to disseminate a superficial use of our language. 
Either attempt will be a mischievous waste of labour 
and money, diverting them from objects of greater 
practicability and advantage. 


“Although it is impossible so to extend the study of 
the English language, as by its instrumentality to change 
the whole colour and complexion of the native mind, 
yet it may be so cultivated as to form the basis upon 
which great and important changes may be founded. The 
leading principle in this project is that which actuated 
the first committee, — the principle of concentration. 
Instead of reducing instruction to a thin insubstantial 
vapour, by spreading it over the largest possible surface, 
the object of the committee was to condense it, in a 
solid and permanent form, in a few bodies favourably 
circumstanced for its preservation, like the Hindu 
College of Calcutta, f The scholars thus ;:«ared are the 
most ready, most economical, and mosV effectual means 
of acting upon the mass,/not merely by becoming their 
instructors personally, but by assisting in what is of 
more value than oral instruction, the formation of an 
indigenous literature. /Tt is not by the English language 
that we can enlightem the people of India ; it can be 
effected only through the forms of speech which they 
already understand and use. These must be applied 
to the purpose, either by direct translation, or which 
is preferable, by the representation of European facts, 
opinions, and sentiments, in an original native garb. 
In the early stages of improvement, the former mode is 
the only one that can be expected ; hereafter, the latter 
would take its place, and would give to the people of 
India a literature of their own, a legitimate progeny 
of that of England, the living resembhince, though not 
the servile copy, of its parent.” ^ 


1 As. Jour., Vol. XIX, 1836, pp. 11-13. 
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In fact, an exclusive preference to English in 
the Orientalist scheme of education would have 
been counter-active of the principal aims under- 
lying it. 

Those aims have now been sufficiently dwelt 
upon. It dos not appear as if there was anything 
intrinsically impossible or chimerical in them or 
in the idea of welding European and Oriental 
learning in men who were to be brought up under 
a system of education designed to carry such 
aims or idea into execution. The question which 
therefore occurs is, Why was it then that a policy 
which was, so to speak, the very embodiment of 
that idea, which was manifestly comprehensive 
enough to answer most of the intellectual or 
educational needs of the time, and which sought 
to stimulate mental progress in more varied 
directions than the Anglicists thought necessary, 
or even desirable — ^why w'as such a policy finally 
jettisoned ? Or, to put it from another point' 
of view, how was it that the Orientalists failed to 
realise satisfactorily the undoubtedly broad aims 
underlying their policy ? Was the failure or the 
rejection due to unfavourable conditions in which 
the policy was sdu^t 'to be~worked out, or to 
some intrinsm defect in the principles or methods 
adoptecf ? 

The answer is : to both. The policy was 
rejected or abandoned because at a later stage it 
came up against and was incapable of resisting 
the current of new forces ; while its want of success 
was due to an inability or neglect to devise the 
correct technique which the immediate educa- 
tional aims of the policy demanded. 
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Various reasons for the abandonment of the 
policy in 1835 may emerge in the course of the 
controversy to be narrated in the. next chapter. 
But some important ones, which do not appear 
pn the surface, may be noted here. First of all, 
the paucity of immediate, tangible results from 
the .pursuit of the Orientalist policy, however 
comprehensive and attractive to some its aims, 
seemed to many to invalidate the principles on 
which it was founded ; for, people at large some- 
times have no patience even with good principles 
or measures that do not yield quickly the desired 
results. The fact certainly had much to do with 
the increasing dissatisfaction felt later on towards 
the policy. Especially was the di ssatisfac tion 
great with regard to the little spre ad of Europe an 
^Qwle^e and the En^isli language that the 
Orientalist policy was ablest© effect. Doubtless, 
there seems to be some truth in the claim of the 
Orientalists that it was their policy and measures 
which created^ disposition among the people 
favourable to the study of the English language 
and that the very fact that in 1835 it was consi- 
dered possible to make it the exclusive medium 
of instruction was proof of “ great and unexx)ected 
change.”^ Yet this was a result that was not 
apt to be placed to the credit of the Orientalists 
in judging of the merits of their policy, because it 
was not manifest to the common eye. 

The Orientalists, secondly, in undertaking to 
foster and revive Oriental learning, seemed to 
m^y observers to have placed themselves 
in unnecessary opposition to the new 

' I J ' | I — III. - III. 

1 Wilson: Eifaioatioa of the- Natives of India. As. Jour., 
VoL XIX, 1836, p. 8. 
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cies that were manifesting themselves in Bengal. 
As ■ was mentioned in the previous chapter, 
R popular desire, though the extent of its 
prevalence seems to have been sometimes exag- 
gerated a great deal, had sprung up for “ English, 
education,” particularly for a knowledge of the 
English language. Rammohun Roy had early 
protested against the founding of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College, and there were not a few among 
Indians of advanced views who sympathised with 
him in the act. But preoccupation with measures 
for carrying out its own policy prevented the 
General Committee from affording an adequate 
response to the popular demand for English 
education. It therefore appeared equitable and 
necessary to the Anglicists that the Committee 
should adopt a different course and employ its 
limited resources in giving the people what they 
desired and felt the need of rather than in offering 
what they did not care to have. But the Orient- 
alists, in spite of their occasional admissions, 
felt doubtful regarding the facts on which the 
Anglicist argument proceeded. They doubted 
whether that popular desire for E^lish was really I 
so great or graTifyfng~ a,s to warrant a radical/ 
departure from their policy. Here, again, it may 
be noted, the misunderstanding was chiefly caused 
by the different standpoints from which the two 
parties judged of the prevalent state of things. 
The Anglicists judged of the state of public 
feeling on the subject from their intercourse with 
the new generation in Bengal (or rather, strictly 
speaking, in Calcutta) which was being influenced 
by the Calcutta Vidyalaya or by Rammohun Roy 
^d his band of reformers. The Orientalists 
judged of it from their acquaintance with the 
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conservative spirit of their Pundits and Maulvisk 
This difference of view-points was on one occasion 
rather weU expressed by Dr. Wilson. “ Of course, 
it is rather a delicate thing to say,” he told the 
Parliamentary Select Committee in 1853, when 
asked to suggest a mode by which the then 
existing educational authorities in Bengal could 
be rendered less partial to European learning and 
less exclusive of the Oriental, “but I attribute 
the partiality and the bias of the Council of 
Education, and of the Board of Education before 
it, to this circumstance, that for many years past 
the control has been in the hands of European 
judges, English lawyers. Now English lawyers 
undoubtedly are men of great ability and acquire- 
ments ; yet, confined as they are to Calcutta, 
and coming out to India without having had any 
previous preparation, they cannot appreciate the 
real merits of the question ; they cannot be aware 
of what the Natives, whether the learned classes 
or the vulgar classes, require. They have about 
them in Calcutta young men who are highly 
qualified in the English language ; they comipuni- 
oate readily with them, and from them they receive 
all their impressions. If they could talk to a 
Pundit, they would form very different notions.”^ 
The latter portion of the statement was particularly 
true of the majority of the Anglicists who rose 
against the Orientalists in 1835, and especially of 
that arch- Anglicist, Macaulay ; though Wilson 
seems to have overlooked that the Orientalists 
were equally at fault in confining themselves to 
a view of things which had regard almost solely 


1 Evidence of H. H. Wilson on 18th July 1868 : Sixth Report 
ftom the Select Coxxunittee on Indian Territories, etc., Q. 8601. (8th 
Aisgnst 1853). 
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for the opinions and feelings of the Pundits and 
the Maulavis. 

Yet this was but one of the many differences 
of opinion which sharply divided the Anglicists 
and the Orientalists. In fact, the whole question 
relating to the introduction of the arts and sciences 
of Europe and of the English language was looked 
at by the two parties in a spirit of fundamental 
antagonism to each other. The methods by 
which each proposed to solve the question were 
conceived to be altogether incompatible. The 
Orientalists, no less desirous than the Anglicists of 
seeing European learning diffused amongst Indians, 
wished to work for the attainment of that desi- 
deratum, not by a total rejection of the intellectual 
heritage of the country’s past, but by superim- 
posing on it by gradual degrees the new learning 
as conveyed through the classical languages of 
India. In short, they pointed to the synthetic 
way of solving the question as the best to adopt 
in the circumstances of the country. The Angli- 
cists, who knew little of the co untry’s inte llectual 
past and wished less to have anything to do with 
its heritage in framing an educational policy, 
desired to accelerate the progress of mental 
improvement among the Indian people by means 
of European knowledge conveyed through the 
channel of the English language. This method ^ 
of substitution of a foreign for the national culture 
advocated by the Anglicists may well appear 
at first sight totally contradistinctive to that 
advocated by the Orientalists. Yet, on a closer 
view, the Anglicist and the Orientalist doctrines 
do not seem to have been insusceptible of a 
compromise or reconciliation on several important 
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.points. Both parties, for example, were agreed 
on the necessity and importance of Western 
knowledge for the intellectual uplift of the country. 
^The Orienta](Ms equally with the Anglidsts were 
alive to the Advantages of the English "medium, 
80 far as direct access to that knowledge wa? 
•concerned. Moreover, the Orientalists ha^ been 
led by later experience to confess to th^ inade- 
jquacy of their method of promoting Western 
knowledge through the Indian classical languages 
and to emphasise the necessity of the English 
medium for the communication of at least the 
Tiigher branches of that knowledge and the desir- 
a.bility of distinct institutions where English studies 
could be singly pursued. On the common ground 
of those facts the two parties could have made 
at least an approach to compromise. But th 6 
.spirit of compromise was foreign to the heated 
mood of the combatants. In the stormy con- 
troversy that ensued each party sometimes tended 
to take its stand on grounds which did not really 
belong to the essence of the question at issue, 
political and other extraneous considerations were 


permitted to influence the discussion of what was 
after all a purely educational question.^ This 
helped to add an air of irreconcilability to the 
opposed doctrines ; and so, when finally the 
point was reached which made adjudicMBon by a 
higher authority necessary, it was in an irrecon- 
cilable form that the oases of the two parties were 
presented to the Supreme Government for decision. 
The members of the Supreme Government, again. 


^ Trevelyan in his work on the subject devotes a separate chapter 
.io “ the Political Tendency of the different Systems of Education In 
^use in l^dia,** meaning the English and the Oriental systems. ** On 
'ilie Education of the People of India** pp. 187-205. 
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“being themselves divided on the question, took 
sides ; and the fact that the head of that Govern- 
ment happened to be prepossessed in favour of the 
brilliant law member of his Council, who cham- 
pioned the Anglicists, was sufficient to turn the 
scales against the other party, forcing the Orient- 
alists to make way for their opponents. Thus 
the whole question was decided in a partisarfj 
spirit ; and, when the fact is borne in mind, the 
discomfiture of the Orientalists does not seem to 
mean so much a failure of their policy as a triumph 
for the Anglicists due more to a fortunate com- 
bination of ext raneo us factors than to the sheer 
merits of theiT^ase. 

In order, however, fully to understand the 
absence of a desire for compromise on the part 
of the two parties, it is necessary to glance at 
another distinct aspect of the controversy. Atj 
bottom, the Anglo-Orientalist dig)ute wa,s-as mucl^ 
over principles and methods as^byor.the pecu niary 
resources requisite to translate tkem into practice. 
Each party fought for the appropriation of the 
previous endowments and the Parliamentary grant 
of one lakh to the particular course it favoured 
and clamoured for. The fund was too small to 
be amicably apportioned between the two rival' 
plans of education. Possibly, however, it would 
have gone a great way to put the disputants in a 
conciliatory mood, if sufficient funds had been forth- 
coming to enable the Anglicist and the Orientalist 
plans to be pursued and developed along their 
respective lines, without either being stinted of its 
fair share of the Government’s pecuniary indul- 
gence. But the dispute over the existing paltry 
«um was the more heated, as no larger financial 
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assistance from Government was forthcoming. 
Lord Auckland saw through as much in 1839^ 
when the controversy still continued to smoulder 
and demanded some sort of satisfactory settlement. 
|ln an elaborate minute on education, in which 
Ihe reviewed the various educational projects put 
forward, he pointed out that “ the insufficiency 
of the funds assigned by the State for the purposes 
of public instruction has been amongst the main 
causes of the violent disputes which have taken 
place upon the education question, and that if the 
funds previously appropriated to the cultivation 
of Oriental literature had been spared, and other 
means placed at the disposal of the promoters of 
English Education, they might have pursued their 
object aided by the good wishes of all.” And 
again more explicitly : “ The sum immediately 

at command was limited. Parties wishing to 
promote the diffusion of ^owledge in different 
^ forms contended eagerly, ‘the one to retain, the 
other to gain, that sum for the schemes to which 
I they were respectively favourable, and had fresh 
sums been at once procurable, no one might 
have objected to their employment for a full and 
fair experiment on the new ideas which began to 
prevail.”^ 

Those are some of the reasons which explain 
why the Orientalist policy came to be rejected — 
first, the want of impressive results ; secondly, the 
discordance with the new trend of feeling in 
Bengal on the subject of education ; and, thirdly, 
the real br supposed irreconcilability with the new 
educational policy advocated by the opponents 

1 Minute^ 24th November 1839: Sels. E. R., Pt. I, pp. 148-49’ 
passim. 
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of Orientalism. It should, however, be noted that 
rejection and failure are two distinct things ; 
and it must be admitted that the Orientalist 
policy was not only rejected, but it partially failed 
— that is to say, the General Committee failed v 
so to combine or fuse in its educational institu- 
tions European and Oriental knowledge as to lead^ 
to the fulfilment of the expectations originally 
entertained with regard to the results of the 
combination or fusion. But the reasons which 
explain the rejection of the policy in question do 
not go far, if at all, to explain this failure : they 
leave behind a feeling that something more was 
involved in the failure than is apparent from the 
facts which account for the rejection of Orientalism 
in education. It may be noted here that Dr. 
Ballantyne’s experiment (to be described shortly), 
which was essentially based on Orientalist princi- 
ples, met with a fair amount of success within a 
shorter time than was allowed to the plans of the 
General Committee. Why was it then that the 
Committee’s experiment failed ? 

The reason appears to be that the Orientalists 
of the General Committee did not clearly com- 
prehend one essential condition of the success of 
their experiment. This condition was the adop- 
tion of a proper educational method or technique 
conducive to the peculiar end of encompassing 
the union of Eastern and Western learning. 

As often said before, the Orientalists aimed 
at naturalising the exotic knowledge of Europe in 
India by fusing it with that which already existed 
among the people and was devoutly cultivated 
by the learned classes. Now, on its specific educa- 
tional side, this aim implied the necessity of so 
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co-ordinating and correlating European with 
Oriental studies in the educational institutiona 
under the control of General Committee as, first, 
to emphasise the common basis of correct knowl- 
edge to be found in Oriental andi European 
learning ; secondly, to enable the exotic knowlec^e 
to be understood in terms of a system of learning 
familiar to those to whom it was sought to be 
imparted ; and, thirdly, at those points at which 
the familiar knowledge stopped short, to lead the 
learners to anticipate its further European deve- 
lopments. But such co-ordination or correlation 
only was not enough. Having regard to the 
peculiar condition of the Indian mind, a successful 
educational method had further to be stimulative 
so as to produce an awakening to the values of 
European culture. “ The native mind of the 
present day,” remarked WiUiam Adam in 1838, 
“ although it is asleep, is not dead. It has a 
dreamy sort of existence in separating, combining, 
and re-casting in various forms, the fables and 
speculations of past ages.”^ From this state of 
dreaminess the Indian mind had to be aroused if 
European knowledge was to be effectively com- 
municated in the manner desired by the Orient- 
alists. 

But that essential condition the General 
Committee in the actual application of their 
policy failed to satisfy. In order to introduce the 
study of European learning into the Oriental 
seminaries, the Committee attached English classes 
to them. But between the activities of the 
Oriental and English departments there was little 

.1 Adapi's Reporta on JTernacular Education, (Third Beporth 

198-99 (1868):^ 
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co-ordination or correlation. In fact, the English 
class of an Oriental seminary was far more in the 
nature of an appanage than a vital organ. For 
the most part the Committee seem to have 
placed a passive reliance on their Arabic and 
Sanskrit translations and on the proximity of the 
Oriental students to the English classes for 
stimulating them to unite European acquirements 
with their Oriental ones. No specific plan or 
method, directly and actively calculated to bring 
Oriental and European studies into intimate 
connection with each other, was adopted ; and the 
lack of connection meant the retention of a state 
of separation between the Oriental and European 
systems of learning, and hence a failure of the 
General Committee’s policy. 

But a question, which goes to the root of the 
whole matter, still remains ; Was the co-ordina- 
tion or correlation between European and Oriental 
learning, referred to as essential to the success of 
the Orientalist experiment, practicable ? The 
Anglicists denied its feasibility. But it is precisely 
with reference to this question that the significance 
of two individual experiments, casually mentioned 
before, becomes most obvious ; for these 
experiments were an answer to the question often 
raised at the time. The experiments, so far as 
they went, translated the Orientalist dream of a 
83mthesi8 of Oriental and European learning into 
a concrete fact. They took up the Orientalist 
idea or theory and demonstrated how it could be 
carried to its proper practical conclusion through 
the adoption of appropriate method or methods. 
As such, the experiments, far from being isolated 
phenomena in the history of Indian education^ 
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liave a close relation to the general educational 
activities of the period of Orientalism. 

Connected with these experiments is an 
interesting question, namely, how far was the 
English language really indispensable for the 
communication of European knowledge, at least 
to the learned classes, if not to the people in 
general? Were the Orientalist views regarding 
the function of the English language in a national 
system of education for India sound or correct ? 
It is as particularly bearing on such questions 
that the experiments alludeid to have to be des- 
cribed at somewhat greater length than might 
otherwise be necessary. | 

Two notable figures were respectively connect- 
ed with the experiments in question. One was 
Laimcelot Wilkinson, Political Resident at Bhopal, ' 
who was also usually styled Wilkinson of Sehore, 
the place where he established the school in which 
his famous experiment was conducted. The other 
was Dr. Ballantyne who made the Benares 
College, of which he was appointed principal on 
the 3rd January 1846, the field of his still more 
famous experiment. It may be noted that, of 
the two, Wlkinson has the credit of being the 
, pioneer ; and, though his experiment was confined 
to a limited circle of Oriental learning, yet it 
oompelled attention and anticipated in a great 
degree that of Dr. Ballantyne. 

Wilkinson, like the rest of the Orientalists, 
had no illusions as to the measure of success capable 
of being achieved by eq>reading education through 
the in^um of En^lii^. He had a clear recogni- 
tion of 'tibe fa^t that under the peculiar oiroum- 
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stances of India the spread of English, and 
consequently the influence of the knowledge con- 
veyed through it, would be confined only to a few 
among the vast population of the country. He 
was not therefore prone, like the Anglicists, to 
magnify unduly the importance or significance 
of the spontaneous desire for English manifested 
by certain classes in certain parts of the country 
under the influence of particular circumstances. In 
a letter to the Agra School Book Society, apropos 
the publication of certain Sanskrit mathematical 
works, he thus set forth his views : “ Much 
progress has been made as well at Bombay as at 
Calcutta, through means of English. Hundreds 
of youths have received, through that language, 
an education which would be held to be liberal and 
sufficient, even in Europe ; still no man of any 
experience of the interior of India, can, with any 
justice, for a moment uphold that the system 
which is found to answer at the Presidencies, 
should be applied also to the Mofussil.' The 
acquirements of a youth, educated through the 
means of English, and only English, would be 
found almost utterly useless for contributing 
towards the advancement of his success, in any 
branch of business in the Mofussil.' A few stu- 
dents might here and there be collected to pro- 
secute the study ; but, even if their education in 
E^lish was completed, they would have extreme 
difiaoulty in gaining a livelihood by its means. 
The parties so educated would be, and are, re- 
garded with suspicion by the mass of the people, 
who receive their announcement of new and 
strange truths, with almost as much distrust as 
they do those taught by ourselves. The truths, 
which have thus cost so much labour, time and 
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es^nse in inculcating, do not spread, or take 
root among the people ; and indeed, were we to 
institute rigorous inquiry into the extent of 
education at the Presidencies themselves, we 
should find that the whole number of individuals 
educated there by us, is small in comparison with 
the population, and belongs to one section of 
Society — ^the Baboos in Calcutta, the Purboos in 
Bombay, with a slight sprinkling of the mercantile 
community.”^ 

Such views compelled Wilkinson to turn to 
a different mode of diffusing knowledge from the 
one through English ; and he propounded that 
for the education of the mass of the people, it is 
clear that the vernacular languages alone can 
.be of general use and benefit : and if we wish, 
that what we teach should take root and spread 
amongst the people, it is equally clear that it 
must be adapted to the tastes and genius of the 
people.”^ As such, it is perhaps needless to say 
that Wilkinson was far from treating all Oriental 
learning as “ useless ” or worse than useless. 
On the contrary, he saw much in it that was 
valuable and capable of being profitably turned 
to account for the great purpose in view. More- 
over, he could not fail to be aware of the mischie- 
vous consequences accruing from a contemptuous 
neglect of it. He would have thoroughly con- 
curred in the opinion expressed at a later date 
by one who was imbued with his views and con- 
fitm^d in them by the results of Dr. Ballantyne’s 

1 Qi} 0 ted in the prmte<} ** Proposal *’ of the A. S. B, Society foor 
printing by gubscviptiop^ certain Sanskrit works recommended by' 
L WlBnson, (2^ ^ 1839). 

■' 2 16 &I" . ■* 
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experiment. “ Our desire is proper,” said Mr. 
J. D. Cunningham, referring of course to the 
general desire of his countrymen for the introduc- 
tion of Western science and “ morality ” in India, 
“ but how have we attempted to achieve the 
great task ? By ourselves studying Arabic and 
Sanskrit, rather with reference to subjects of 
European inquiry than to objects of Indian 
amelioration ; by giving young men a superficial 
acquaintance with the writings oi a few of our 
great authors rather than a full and clear insight 
into our principles of criticism and speculation ; 
and by a series of puerile tales and meagre his- 
torical epitomes, and of imperfect or inaccurate 
scientific summaries in the several provincial 
dialects, which are moreover usually written with 
little of idiom and less of perspicuity and elegance. 
To this, as to everything else, there are exceptions, 
and perhaps the Bombay publications are on the 
whole better than others. For reading these 
text-books, we have here and there established 
schools, which are frequented some by hundreds 
and the rest by tens rather than by thousands, 
and rather because the thing is novel and the 
instruction gratis or cheap in the extreme, than 
because error can be got rid of and truth found. 
Our method is thus weak and inefficient, and it is 
rendered ungracious and even repulsive to the 
priests as well as to the laity, by our systematic 
depreciation of Arabic and Sansfoit lore, and by 
oin: contemptuous disregard of all that our subjects 
look upon with respect as customary, if not ,with 
implicit faith as rationally certain. We foolishly 
place ourselves in a state of antagonism not only 
to the many we wish to instruct,, to. the regular 
followers of learnijig, who completely stray the 
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minds of their countrymen, and who may them- 
selves have many prejudices to overcome, but 
who are yet accessible to the truth, if it be 
conveyed in a modest manner, and with logical 
or mathematical precision.” And Cunningham 
proceeded further to note what was generally 
overlooked or ignored by those who posed as 
champions of enlightenment. “ All our writers 
moreover forget,” he said, “ that the learned 
of India make as much distinction as ourselves 
between popular belief and demonstrative science. 
As Ool. Kennedy and Sir William Jones long ago 
observed, the Brahmins do not confound the 
cosmogony of poets and rhapsodists with mathe- 
matical astronomy, and a little inquiry will show 
that they equally separate theology from mathe- 
matics. Thus under the term “ Mimans,” they 
include the two systems of creation based on the 
revealed writings, and under the term “Turk,”^ 
they include the four systems based primarily on 
rthe human reason. In this way, a Brahmin will 
[dispute about life and the soul as independent of 
the literal meaning of the Veds as “ Alghazali ”, 
would have argued independent of the Koran, or 
as we now do of the Law and of the Gospel ; yet 
we wholly disregard this scientific phase of the 
Indian mind, and seize hold of its popular or 
ignorant aspect for the petty purpose of deprecia- 
tion ; while thus condemning the knowledge of our 
subjects, we have done so little to convince them 
of the reality of our own superiority, that very 
few Indians believe we have any high or pure 
science at ail. They have every day proof indeed 
of our pushing worldliness of character and of 
our mechanical dexterity, but there is no living 
impression abroad of our excellence as moralists, 
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as critics or as logicians ; and hence no one seeks 
to become acquainted with our literature.”^ 

It was that “ scientific phase ” of the Indian 
mind, emphasised by Cunningham, to which 
Wilkinson in great part addressed himself and 
adapteSThis methods. He began his experiment 
by orj;anis^ schools a_t_gfiha£kin which instruc- 
tion was imparted through the medium of the 
learned as well as the vernacular languages of 
India. The number of pupils attending his schools 
was stated to be 74 in the Mahomedan, and 116 in 
the Hindu Lower School, and 24 in the Sanskrit 
classes who read the higher Mathematics and 
Grammar. For the purposes of lower branches 
of instruction, Wilkinson “ caused to be used all 
the printed school books that he could find,” 
though he complained of their deficiency, “ ex- 
cepting #h owe ver particularly from the complaint 
some ‘ admirable ’ Marathee books printed at 

Bombay ” But his best efforts were devoted 

to, and most striking success achieved in, the 
instruction of the Sanskrit branch of the higher 
class of his school. 

Mathematics and Astronomy were the sub- 
jects which afforded the most convenient starting- 
point for Wilkinson’s operations. As adaptation 
was his guiding principle, he did not begin by 
directing the attention of his pupils in the first 
instance to the astronomical and mathematical 
facts and theories as established in the West. 
Such a course he felt could only mean failure, or, 
at best, imperfect results at great labour and cost j 

I Cunningham’s letter, dated 20t]^ December 1849, to the 
“ Bombay Oximes ” in reply tp Sir B, Perry’s minute of 26th October- 
1849, published in the same journal. 
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for, as he stated on a later occasion, “ the assent 
to truths, which cannot he commanded hy any 
appeal to reason, has been found to be much 
readily given to the authority of Bhascar Acharya 
even by the most bigotted and learned of the 
Brahmins.”^ So, instead, he sought for his pupils 
an approach to those facts and theories through 
the Hindu system of astronomy as taught in the 
“ Siddhantas,” which recommended itself by its 
consonance at many points with the astronomical 
knowledge of Europe. In these Siddhantas Wil- 
kinson discovered a system of astronomy resem- 
bling, save in a few unimportant points, that of 
Ptolemy, and much more accurate than two other 
systems which commanded belief amongst the 
Jains and the followers of the Purans.^ 

A proposal, such as that of Wilkmson, to 
teach seriously a system of astronomy Ipng ex- 
ploded in Europe was apt to appear on a super- 
ficial view subversive of the aim of diffusing 
sound, scientific knowledge. But Wilkinson’s wide 
personal experience and keen perceptions were 
far from leaving him with superficial views on 
a great, and at the time fiercely controverted, 
question. So, though the Siddhantic system as a 
whole lacked the validity of scientific truth, yet 
in Wilkinson’s view it could be put to a perfectly 
valid use as, so to speak, a convenient though 
antiquated rudder for steering a tradition-bound 
people towards real enlightenment. A line of least 
resistance to prevalent Hindu notions and habits 

1 Letter from Wilkinson, dated 5th October 1839, to B. S. Reid, 
Seoy. to Bom. <jk>vt. : Qenl. Dept., Vol.^ 45/516 of 1839, pp L2 
(Bom* Beos.) 

3 of tho AsioHc Society^ No. 34, October 1834, pp. 505-506. 

C On the TTse a^lddhantaa in the Work of Native Educatioiji** by 
‘ Lancelot Wilkinson^ etc.) « 
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of mind was what Wilkinson de&ired; and the 
Siddhantas favourably attracted him as affording 
an easy, and even speedy, means of demolish- 
ing, as it were from within, the citadel of 
fantastic current Hindu beliefs in matters astrono- 
mical and of thus clearing the way for the reception 
of correct ideas and knowledge in their place. 
For such a purpose unadapted Western knowledge 
conveyed through the English language could not 
be of service. At this point Wilkinson’s own 
words setting forth the basic idea of his system of 
education may be quoted with profit at some 
length. Anticipating the obvious objection to 
the use of the Siddhantas as suggested by him, 
he said : 

“ Here I shall be at once met with the question, 

‘ Why go back a thousand years in search of truth 
avowedly containing some admixture of error, when the 
pure and the unadulterated truth is at hand, and may 
be communicated with equal facility ? ’ 

“ To this I reply, that the pure and unadulterated 
truth not only cannot be communicated with equal 
facility, but is absolutely rejected by the mass of the 
Hindu population of India ; but that with the aid of 
the authority of the Siddhantas, the work of general 
ahd extensive enlightenment may be commenced upon 
at once, and will be most readily effected, the truths 
taught by them being received with avidity. To ex- 
plain and correct their errors will at the same time be 
easy.” 

And in support of his contention, he contrasted 
the conditions in the Presidency towns, which lent 
some force to the objection to his proposed use 
of the Siddhantas, with those in the interior, for 
which his plan of education was shaped. 

“ With regard to the population of the three Presi- 
dencies,” he prodeeded to exidain,V*ihe argument of 
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my supposed opponent may, and I believe, does apply. 
The native mind there is lully prepared, nay, eager to, 
receive any cultivation that can be given to it ; but 
what has ied to this ? For generations indeed, 1 may 
say for centuries past, the native populations there have 
enjoyed the humanizing advantages of daily intercourse 
with enlightened Europeans and foreigners of all 
nations ; of a moderate and steady government ; and of an 
extensive foreign commerce ; there too the Brahmans 
and the studious have for the same long period, had 
the benefit of many schools, colleges, and learned 
institutions, superintended by English teachers, dis- 
tinguished for their learning and science ; there the 
Press, English and Native, disseminating its daily 
modicum of knowledge, has at length succeeded in 
awakening a spirit of inquiry and discussion, and taught 
the people the grand uses and advantages to which it 
may be applied ; and there the Missionary, for genera- 
tions past, has never intermitted in his sacred labours 
to root out the widespread degrading superstition, 
and to plant in its stead the seed of the purest morality 
and of true religion. There, in short, the population 
have already advanced far in their course of civilization. 


** But how widely different is the state of all the 
rest of the vast continent of India ; at least of all Central 
India, including Nagpur, Berar, Malwa, and Rajputana, 
in which my own personal experience has lain. The 
mass of the population is as rude and barbarous, and 
ignorant, and superstitious, as it was 17 years ago, 
when the supremacy of the British Government was 
first established. Of all the advantages, which have 
contributed to the enlightenment of the Native mind 
at the several seats of Government, it cannot be said 
to have enjoyed even one. What reception then can 
the aimouncement of the pure truth be expected to 
experience amongst a people in such state ? With what 
reason can it be hoped, for a moment, that the English 
language and English literature, with its varied stores 
of knowledge, can here receive any cultivation ? Even 
the most learned of the Hindu population find it im- 
possible to eomj^hend, without assistance, the very 
of our irandations into thefar Oim languages*^ The 
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native mind, habituated to the idlest absurdities, has 
neither relish nor taste for plain sober truth.” ^ 

Moreover, Wilkinson was careful to point 
out that whatever was found to be correct in the 
Siddhantas was to be used as a bridge for his 
pupils to cross over from the old to the modern 
science of astronomy. And explaining the neces- 
sity for such use of the old system he said : 

“ The Surya Siddhanta they firmly believe to 
have been communicated to men by the sun himself, 
the author of all they believe to have been divinely 
inspired. These works are now thought to be, like the 
Vedas, wonderful displays of divine wisdom, but totally 
beyond ordinary human comprehension. That man 
who has mastered their contents, they regard, and even 
fear as one possessed with superhuman powers.” 

On the strength of this irrefragable fact 
Wilkinson proceeded to ask : — 

With this blind veneration and strong prejudices 
in favour of the Siddhantas, prevailing particularly 
amongst the Joshis scattered all over India (and the 
latter are by no means an inconsiderable paft of the 
learned of India), and in some degree, now also amongst 
the Jain and followers of the Puranas, can we for a moment 
hesitate in admitting the vast benefits to which the 
proper employment of these prevailing prejudices will 
lead ? How readily may a knowledge of the science, 
as taught in the Siddhantas, be re-communicated, 
especially to the Joshis, whose lives are now idly spent 
in wading through unintelligible calculations deduced 
from the Siddhantas ? With what exultation will 
every man of ingenious mind amongst them’ receive 
explanations making plain and clear what is now all 
unintelligible and dark ! They will not stop in simply 
admitting what is taught in the Siddhantas. Grateful 
to their European instructors for bringing them back 
to a knowledge of the works of their own neglected, 
but still revered, masters, they will in the fulness of 

I lbid; pip» 506-07. . 
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their gratitude, and from the exercise of their now 
improved powers of understanding, also readily receive 
the additions made during the last few hundred years 
in the science. ’ 

In the same strain he proceeded to state 
further that “ there can be little or nothing which 
we have to teach in Geometry, Surveying and 
Trigonometry generally, in Geography or ^tro- 
nomy, of which Bhaskar Acharya has not already 
given us the first principles, and for enabling 
us to explain which, he will not afford us many 
new and also the most appropriate arguments, in- 
as-much as they will be best suited to Hindu 
taste. And what can be more flattering to the 
vanity of the Hindu nation, or more grateful to 
their feelings and prejudices as men, than to see 
their own great and revered masters quoted by 
us with respect, to prove and illustrate the truths 
we propound. At the presidencies, and even at 
many large stations, we may prosecute with 
success a scheme for educating the people, by at 
once teaching them English, or by other means 
equally directly attacking all that is false and 
absurd in their belief. At these places, all the 
causes above enumerated concur to prevent the 
failure of such a scheme. But this plan of edu- 
cating the mass of the people in the interior of 
India, where English can never be of any practical 
avail to any but a very few, is perfectly visionary ; 
to hope to educate them by translations in the 
Roman character,^ is little less so. Even trans- 
lations into their own language and in theif* own 
character are frequently, as above mentioned, 

1 At the time at which Wilkinson wrote seyeral projects were put 
forward for introducing the Latin script for the In di a n vernaculars* 
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wholly unintelligible to the best educated Natives. 

I could quote many proofs of this, but the mention 
would be invidious ; the obvious cause of failure in 
all these cases is, that in these schemes we make 
no account of men’s passions and weaknesses and 
prejudices, and have neglected to consult their 
tastes and present state of knowledge. By pur- 
suing the course I now advocate we sail with the 
current, favomable gales vastly accelerating our 
progress ; by directly attacking on the other hand 
the strongest prejudices of our nature, as is done 
in the other case, we struggle with an adverse 
stream, and with baffling winds, and will be found 
to have struggled comparatively in vain.”^ 

These were the principles on which Wilkinson 
proceeded with his work of enlightenment. Ac- 
cordingly, the course of study at his Sehore School 
was founded on Hindu mathematics and the 
Siddhantic system of astronomy. And not only 
in those branches of learning, but in the case of 
all other abstract sciences taught in the school, 
the general principle followed was to work in the 
first instance upon the basis of existing indigenous 
lore and then, in the process of correcting its 
errors or supplying its deficiencies, to superadd to 
it the information available from the stores of 
Western knowledge. By this method Western 
knowledge was also at the same time illustrated 
and conveyed to the pupils in terms familiar to 
them. The Siddhantas, aiming at formulation 
of scientific knowledge and being able, in Wilkin- 
son’s words, “ to carry the student just to that 
point to which the science of Astronomy had been 
carried in Europe ^^-hen Copernicus, Newton, and 

^ Jfnmkol of the AMaiic Society, No. S4, October 1834, pp. 509«10. 
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Galileo appeared to point out and to establish 
that the sun and not the earth was the centre of 
our system,” admirably fitted his purpose, so far 
as the teaching of Astronomy was concerned. By 
their aid he was enabled to communicate to his 
pupils all the principal facts of astronomy. 
Through their instrumentality, again, he was able 
not only to rouse the Pundits and pupils of his 
school to the errors and deficiencies of their 
venerated system, but to turn the mental gaze of 
the more curious beyond it towards the more 
accurate, more positive and more highly deve- 
loped knowledge which the Siddhantas in some 
respects anticipated but did not encon^ass. 
Thus a proper handling of the Siddhantas prepared 
the approach to the further developments and 
additions which the science of astronomy had 
received in Europe ; and when this stage in the 
process of enlightenment was reached, where the 
Siddhantas ceased to furnish intellectual guidance, 
Wilkinson necessarily drew upon the European 
knowledge in existence on the subject. The 
European knowledge so drawn upon for the 
purpose of adding to the stock furnished by the 
Siddhantas, could not be difficult of acceptance to 
those who had learned to look beyond their own 
system for the fmther truths of astronomy. In 
this way, Oriental and European scientific lore 
were conjointly brought to bear on the task of 
enlightenment ; and with what results will be 
noted a little later. But here it is deserving of 
remark that Wilkinson did not confine himself to any 
one lingual medium for the pmrpose in hand ; he 
excluded neither English nor Sanskrit nor Persian, 
but on the contrary, as he stated, “ made extensive 
use of all.”^ “ Wherever I found,” he explained. 
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“ a moral truth, or a fact in the abstract sciences, 
already acknowledged and taught in any of their 
established popular works, which was capable of 
an extended application or which could be used 
to prove something new, I immediately fixed the 
attention of the teachers upon it, made them 
study and reflect upon it and then shewed its 
before unseen and undiscovered consequences. 
By thus using the rational, popular, and standard 
works as the tests and basis of the system, the 
cordial concurrence of the existing learned Natives 
was at once given to me, and I was thus saved 
from the necessity of teaching from the beginning 
a new system for which I never could afford time ; 
but by supplying a running commentary on thek 
text from our own stores of English science as far 
as I could, their errors have been in a great mea- 
sure corrected and most of their deficiencies have 
been supplied. By this use, pruning, extension, 
and correction of their own indigenous popular 
and standard works, the system adopted here 
seems to me the most likely to thrive with the 
least degree of encouragement ; the Astronomical 
class consists of but a small number of students ; 
this has in a great degree arisen from my strict 
exclusion of the study of Astrology from the 
school, but it is my Astronomical class, which 
though it consist of so few, has been of most 
extensive use in disseminating amongst all the 
rest of the boys and to very many others a knowl- 
edge of the various truths which they alone at 
first were capable of appreciating and under- 
standing.”^ 

I Quoted in Colvin’s Note, para 25. Vide Report of the Genl. 
Coi9Qxnittee of Publte Instruction for 1839*40, App. No. 1. (Calcutta : 
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.The best justification of Wilkinson’s method 
was seen in the immediate results produced by it. 
With regard to his own students, it led to so rapid 
an acquisition of knowledge by them that Wil- 
kinson early declared that in the short space of 
four or five months, during which he had availed 
himself of the Siddhantas in teaching not only 
the boys of the Sehore schopl but also “the Joshis 
and Brahmans of the town,” he had succeeded in 
communicating •“ more real knowledge and in- 
formation ” than he had done in “ the previous 
ten years” of his career. In proof he appealed 
to the testimony of independent witnesses who 
had observed the progress of his school in the 
“ perfectly astonishing ” acquisitions of the stu- 
dents.^ But perhaps far more striking and 
valuable than their acquisitions in knowledge and 
information was the active “ spirit of inquiry ” 
aroused within them. Their mental curiosity led 
some of them to do what was a rare thing in those 
days. Wilkinson himself, in describing the re- 
sults of his method, particularly called attention 
“ to the eagerness with which a large party of the 
most advanced of the Hindee and Sanskrit pupils, 
together with the head teacher of Hindee, sought 
of me leave to visit Bombay with a view of seeing 
its various wonders and institutions, and of fur- 
ther improving themselves in a knowledge of some 
subjects on which I had not time to instruct 
them.” At Bombay their conversancy with 
various branches of learning impressed those they 
met and gained for them a certificate in recogni- 
tion of their accomplishments from one of the 
masters of the Scottish Missionary Schools. Thfey 

\ Letter to tlw Jotmud of the ' Bau»l Aitotio Sooietr, No. 34<. 
October 1834, pp. 810-11. 
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returned to Sehore “ highly delighted with all the 
wonderful things ” they had witnessed and “ also 
much improved in many respects,” But, more 
interesting still, one of the boys “ conceived a 
strong desire to learn the English language, and 
heedless of the entreaties of his family stopped 
behind, and entered himself as a indent of the 
Elphinstone College.”^ 

But the influence of Wilkinson’s experiment 
also spread beyond the school in which it was 
carried out. A stir was created amongst the 
learned throughout Central India such as had not 
been witnessed for a long time past. The exposi- 
tion of false beliefs led to sharp oppositioh on the 
part of those who clung to them, but this opposi- 
tion was probably not unexpected and, far from 
being undesirable, seemed to augur well for the 
spirit of awakened intellectual activity which it 
manifested. Once again, Wilkinson’s own words 
may be quoted on the point : “ But as the class 

advanced, their new opinions, and more especially 
the talented summary of them by Soobajee 
Bapoo in his “ Sheromuni Purkash,” which has 
been widely circulated, have not failed to attract 
the attention and bring down upon them the 
condemnation of the most learned Shastrees and 
orthodox Pundits of Oojain, Poona, Benares, 
Muthoora, Nagpore and Satara. The Oojain 
Pundits contended for the unadulterated Poorans, 
denying that the earth was a sphere and asserting 
thatBapoo’s book was full of heterodoxy. The 
Muthoora Pundits, candidly and with a keener 
foresight of the consequence of their study, 
pronounced the Siddhantas and the whole 


l.mcSolvin'aNoto. 
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Jyotish Shastra (though acknowledged by all the 
Shastrees to be a Vedanga) to be an infidel science. 
The Nagpore Pundits displayed an utter ignorance 
of the Siddhanta. The Poona and Benares Pun- 
dits admitted the truth of both the Pooranic and 
Siddhantic systems, and maintained that their 
contradiction! were only apparent and might be 
reconciled. Our Satara opponent alone sets the 
Pooran aside and contends for the truth of the 
Siddhantas, condemning only the heterodoxy of 
our arresting the sun in his course to make him 
the centre of the system.”^ But, as said before, 
this opposition constituted a hopeful sign rather 
than otherwise, and Wilkinson viewed it in the 
same light. “ But instead of regarding my mode 
of instruction,” he said, “ as ill adapted to the 
people, and instead of being discouraged by these 
attacks, I see in them the best proof that what I 
have taught is understood by the people, and its 
effects apprehended infinitely more than could be, 
by anj^hing taught in English, and on English 
authority. Of truths learned through English, 
the learned of this country acknowledge neither 
the authority nor worth. From the authority 
of the Siddhantas, they find the utmost difficulty 
in escaping ; and they themselves feel, that they 
have daily, nay hourly, necessity of recourse to, 
arid use for, their Punchangs, and all the deter- 
minations of their Jyottishu Shastru. They have 
need of all their duplicity and tact in escaping, 
therefore, from any truth of the Siddhanta. My 
Pundits, however, who are well founded in the 
Siddhants, are > too knowipg^ .and too earnest 
advocates of truth,, to let their ounnirig or dog- 


1 Vidt Colvin’^ Note, pasa 23. 
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matism avail them; and the Siddhantas have 
proved so admirably adapted to Native taste, 
that I have had no more trouble in propagating 
the knowledge of them, (which is now extended 
to so many) than was in the first instance necessary 
to give Soobajee Bapoo an insight into them.”^ 

With regard to the effects of Wilkinson’s 
experiment, it may be permissible finally to quote 
the testimony of one who was an interested 
witness of it. Mr. Mcleod, recalling at a sub- 
sequent period his friend’s labours in the cause 
of Indian education with reference to the efforts 
of Dr. Ballantyne, described the effects of Wil- 
kinson’s system as “ in a manner electrical.” 
“ The most inveterate Pundits,” he affirmed, 
“ were won over in a manner truly surprising ; 
one of them, who had been engaged to read the 
Poorans to an assembly of Hindoos, avowed in 
my presence that he could not have the face to 
read before him the chapter treating of the fabu- 
lous creation and form of tbe earth and heavenly 
bodies. Two of their number wrote treatises in 
Hindee and Mahratti, on the comparison of the 
Copernican, Ptolemic, and Siddhantic systems ; 
all who could obtain the privilege of access 
appeared anxious toco-operate; learned discussions 
by letter arose upon “the new philosophy” 
between them, and the Pundits of Benares, Nag- 
pur, Poona and other places ; and a large part of 
Malva and Central India including some of the 
children and dependants of the petty native chiefs 
of those parts, appeared t<5 be flocking in for 
instruction attracted by the rising fame of the 
Jun ta at Behore, when the lamented death of 

9 liettw gMfMed in t)i« the Agra Sohool Book 

dated 26th JWy 1889. . ' 
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Mr. Wilkinson virtually terminated the under* 
taking in its bud.”^ 

t 

Of course, Wilkinson’s method may not some- 
times have been perfectly successful in its results, 
but that detracts little from its intrinsic merits. 
For example, though it was entirely possible for 
Wilkinson to cast out from the minds of his 
students some of their absurd traditional beliefs 
and even cause them to shed their imperviousness 
to reason and argument, yet it was not always 
within his power to lead them to a conviction 
^f the truths of Western science or to convert 
Ibheir sceptical attitude towards those truths into 
one of positive assurance. In illustration, it 
may be well to take an instance furnished by 
Wilkinson himself. He mentioned once, in writ- 
ing on his favourite topic of the value of the 
ancient Sanskrit works of science for the propaga- 
tion of education in the country, that through 
the aid solely of the Rekha Gunittee and the 
Iieelavutee he had caii'ied the head mathematical 
class of the Sehore School so far as to be able to 
take them through a course of Plane Trigonometry; 
and proceeded further to communicate that “ some 
of the individuals of this class were two years ago 
utterly ignorant of Mathematics and the most 
bigotted, as they were the most learned of Poora- 
nics. Now they are so far enlightened and so far 
open to conviction and reason as to declare that 
though they can hardly believe the Earth to have 
the befold Kolun we allege, still there is a very 
strong probability and eveUi .'^- preponderance of 

1 Vide Extupot of Mt. Moleod^ Minote jiK/tfae General Report 
on Public Instruciioii^in North DVostem of the Bengal 

presidency for 1848-49> pp. 82-36 passim. 
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proof that it is so.”^ Again, in regard to the 
intellectual excitement created among the learned 
classes, we cannot simply dismiss as an unjusti- 
fiable lack of optimism the circumspect assertion 
of a contemporary, who was also actively con- 
nected with educational affairs, that “ the extent 
and permanence of the impression which his 
(Wilkinson’s) most laudable labours may produce 
in this respect can be shown alone by time.”^ 
Nevertheless, that Wilkinson was able by his 
method to lay the minds of his Pundits and pupils 
open to reason and argument and instil in them an 
active spirit of inquiry, without forcing on them 
the Western learning they initially despised, and 
that moreover he was able to produce an awaken- 
ing from mental torpor, however short in duration 
it may have been, through a great extent of the 
peninsula, were by no means in themselves small 
achievements and spoke more eloquently than 
words could for the principles and methods 
followed by him. 

There existed, however, a substantial objec- 
tion to Wilkinson’s method when the feasibility 
of its general application to the purposes of the 
education of the country came to be considered. 
Wilkinson, it may be observed, was so far most 
successful within the limits of the Mathematical 
sciences ; but it was made a question whether his 
method was capable of successful application in 
the case of the speculative sciences, or at least 
sciences in which there existed no indigenous 
literature, to afford basis for the adoption of the 
course advocated by him. Wilkinson had on one 

) ^ , ■ — — - 

I Letter to R. dat'ed 5th October -1839. 

8 .Colvin’s Note, 24. 
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occasion admitted that in subjects like Mechanics, 
Political Economy, and History “ Hindoo litera- 
ture has nothing we can avail ourselves of.” 
How was his method then to be put to use in the 
case of those sciences ? It was natural therefore 
that it should have been remarked at the time 
that “Mr. Wilkinson’s peculiar method seems 
applicable specially, and indeed almost exclusively, 
to the department of the higher Mathematics in 
which there exist the indigenous text-books to 
which he refers and of which use can be made, 
whereas in other branches of instruction such aid 
^ve to be supplied nearly entirely from European 
wurces and that a knowledge of these higher 
processes of Mathematics or Astronomy is cer- 
tainly not intimately connected with the purposes 
of a common education.”^ But, however that 
may have been, Wilkinson appears to have^been 
confident that through his method one important 
object of a “ common education ” was possible 
of realisation, namely, the moral improvement 
which the people were supposed to stand in dire 
need of.^ But, with regard to the extension of 
his method to other departments of Sanskrit 
learning besides Mathematics and Astronomy, 
he does not seem to have left any definite opinion 
on record. On the other hand, Mr. Mcleod 
aflSrmedthat his efforts “were almost exclusively 
confined to the department of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, and he entertained considerable doubt 
whether any others of the branches of Sanskrit 
^llpeniing were capable of being employed by^ us 
mr like purposes^ or at all events, he certainly 
had not any, de£mte idea in respect to the modi) 

Vu . ■ '. ■ X ^ ^ 
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in which they could be so employed.”^ At any 
rate, Wilkinson was prevented ?by death from 
enlarging the scope of his experiment, if he ever 
contemplated the possibility of doing so. It was 
left to another brilliant Oriental scholar to achieve 
success in a similar experiment, carried out on 
similar principles and with similar methods but 
within a considerably larger ambit of scientific 
and philosophic knowledge. 

And so we come to the second of the two 
important and successful experiments in the union 
of Eastern and Western learning, or as the phrase 
then commonly used had it, in the “ grafting ” 
of European knowledge on the Oriental. Dr. • 
R. Ballantyne, LL.D,, the author of the later 
experiment, was sent out by the Court of Dir- 
ectors and assumed charge of the Benares College 
on tile 3rd of January 1846, in supercession of 
one Rev. Mr. Wallis who had been nominated to 
the office of Principal by the Local Government in 
February 1845. 

Prior to the advent of Dr. Ballantyne, a 
noteworthy attempt had been made by a pre- 
decessor of his to infuse new vigour into the 
Benares College. Mr. J. Muir, a Civil Servant 
and talented Sanskrit scholar, who took charge 
of the College “as its first Principal” on the 
20th of April 1844, tried to turn the College to 
better account than had been sought to be done 
at any time previously, by making it a real centre 
of learning instead of allowing it to remain ^ 
unsuccessful nursery of judicial servants oK# 
monument of the British Goverjament’s generosity 

^ Vid6 McleodVMinute inCkfueral Keport on Public Instraotion in 
the N.,W. Provinces tor 1848-49, pp. 32-36 passim. 
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and political fatuity. He re-framed the constitu- 
tion of the college and the scheme of instruction 
pursued in it on lines better calculated to realise 
the object in view. It will suffice here to note 
one or two featmes of the constitution as reformed 
by Mr. Muir. An important step taken by him 
was to unite the English and Oriental seminaries 
which had hitherto existed apart. Nevertheless, 
the acquisition of English was not made obli- 
gatory ; but every student had to study at least 
one learned language (that is, either English, Ara- 
bic, Persian or Sanskrit) and one of the vernaculars 
(that is, either Hindee or Urdu), the languages 
being “ fixed upon the student’s discretion.” 
The existing Sanskrit students were, as a matter 
of concession, exempted from the necessity of 
learning the vernacular in the manner contem- 
plated by the new rule. But in a way the most 
valuable contribution of Mr. Muir was a series of 
lectures on mental philosophy delivered by him 
to the Pundits and Sanskrit students of the college. 
These lectures subsequently proved of use to 
Dr. Ballantyne who paid a suitable tribute to 
their author. Yet Mr. Muir’s efforts to improve 
the college in the direction desired by him earned 
him small success. As he himself admitted, 
“this experiment for the improvement of the 
Sanskrit College has, it must be confessed, been 
attended with but indifferent success as far as 
regards the number of students subjected to the 
influences of the new system. Notwithstanding 
the increase in the amount of scholarships granted 
from Bs. 6 to 14, the number of students has 
declined since my arrival from 78 to 42.” Various 
reasons were assigned for this falling-off in num- 
ber. As for those who were subjected to the 
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influence of the new system, this was the result 
reported hy Mr. Muir : “In regard to those 
students who remain in the college my success, 
though small perhaps, has been as great as was 
to be expected. I have found no objection on the 
part of the Pundits to the new studies, and the 
lectures on Mental Philosophy seem even to have 
interested some of them as according with their 
natural turn for abstruse speculation ; but few 
of the pupils have evinced much taste for the new 
departments which in fact have no tendency to 
bring them emolument or reputation among their 
countrymen. The place which has been assigned 
to these departments in the examination of 
scholarships will, however, if maintained in future, 
enforce some attention to those subjects.” 
Mr. Muir resigned the office of Pi’incipal early in 
January 1845 and was succeeded by Mr. Wallis.^ 

Mr. Wallis, as mentioned before, was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Ballantyne ; and with his advent 
opens the most interesting chapter in the early 
history of the Benares College. Before proceeding 
to describe the educational experiment itself as 
carried out during his incumbency, it is necessary 
to take a clear view of the principles on which 
Ballantyne’s system of instruction was grounded. 
These he has himself stated with a perspicuity 
which leaves nothing to be desired. It is true 
that, as propounded by him, they do not essentially 
differ from those embodied in the general Orient- 
alist theory of education stated before ; but what 
invests them with a new significance when viewed. 
4n connection with Dr. BaUantyne is not only the 

1 Nioholls : Sketch of the Miae und Progress of the Benafea Pai~ 
ehcjta. 
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origiDality of the mode in which he applied them in 
practice, but the clear insight with which he took 
measure of the conditions to which they had to 
be adapted. 

In the manner of all methodical men Dr, 
BaUantyne surveyed at the outset the field he 
had to work on and the quality and extent of the 
work already done in the past. He commenced 
by asking, “ Let us inquire for what object was 
the Benares Sanscrit College founded ? Wiat are 
the most valuable objects to which it can be 
directed ? And what are the arrangements most 
likely to secure the attainment of those objects ? 
These three questions I considered it my duty to 
propose to myself when I was sent from England 
to take charge of the institution. ” And search- 
ing for an answer to them in the past history of 
the institution, he found what has bemi already 
stated in a previous chapter that the Benares 
College was primarily founded with no broader 
objects in view than those of conciliating “the 
Natives of India by paying a graceful compliment 
to their language and literature, and of perhaps 
providing better educated Pundits to act as Legal 
Counsellors than could otherwise have been always 
met with.” He also found that “ for many years 
all the efforts of the various gentlemen who took 
an interest in the College appeared to have been 
directed to the increasing of its efficiency in these 
rejects.” A bright exception in the monotonous 
story of those efforts was furnished during the 
period of Mr. Muir’s incumbency ; “ the first 
^ided effort,” said BaUantyne, “which I find 
recorded for turning the institution to further 
account, is that of Mr. Muir, during the session of 
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1844.” But at the same time he was not slow 
to recognize the inconsiderable effect produced on 
those on whom Mr. Muir’s labours were bestowed t 
“ I cannot remark, without regret, that the study 
of those valuable lectures (of Mr. Muir) is perform- 
ed gru^ingly. I cannot complain of having 
been disobeyed when I directed that such and 
such days should be devoted to this study, and 
that such and such of the students ought to attend 
the Professor who was charged with the expound- 
ing of them ; but there was an unmistakable 
reluctance. I have often had to answer the 
question ‘ What is the use of such studies as 
these,’ and the mournful tone of the question, 
and the unsatisfied look of the querist when he 
had received the reply, were sufficient to show 
that this, query meant no more than a civil in- 
timation that he considered them of no use.” 
Evidently, Western learning had not yet found 
favour with the generality of the Pundits and 
students of the college. 

The fact led Dr. Ballantyne to discuss and 
define the essential character of the aim that it 
was necessary to keep in view if the college was 
to be turned to best account. He appears to 
have felt that the attention previously paid to 
subsidiary aims had been partially responsible 
for a misdirection of the efforts intermittently 
made for the improvement of the college. Ih 
was necessary to state or restate the true object 
of the institution in clear terms, suggestive of ita 
essential and not secondary needs and require- 
ments ; and this Dr. Ballantyne proceeded to do. 

“ The object of such an institution,” he said, “ I 
'conceive (and I nndCTstand Mr. Muir to have considered^ 
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ought to be this, to produce Pundits, not nierely with 
Sanskrit learning equal to that which can be acquired 
in the native schools, but with minds so far tinctured 
with European habits of thought as shall render each 
-of them in some degree a moral light among his country- 
men. Many people may look on such a proposed object 
as chimerical ; it will assuredly be hard to effect ; but 
we shall gain nothing by aiming at anything lower. I 
•do not propose to substitute new studies for any portion 
of the course of Sanskrit study pursued in the College. 
All improvement must he in the way of additiony not of 
substitution. The most perfect European education 
bestowed upon a young Brahman, however great a 
blessing it might be to himself; would exert no beneficial 
influence, beyond his own breast, if unaccompanied by 
the amount of Sanskrit education which is indispensable 
for securing any degree of respectful attention to his 
words. How little moral influence do the very best 
pupils of the College exert on the mind of the learned 
natives, if indeed neglecting so much as they do their 
vernacular tongue, they be supposed capable of com- 
municating much of what they have learned to any 
native at all. But if we succeed in establishing in the 
Sanskrit College the standard of training which I 
propose, we shall have in the case of each pupil so 
trained a Brahman whose acquirement in Sanskrit 
learning must command respect and consequent atten- 
tion, whose thoughts (by the hypothesis) are to a certain 
extent influenced by an acquaintance with correct 
modes of thinking and who will find acute men of his 
own class sufficiently disposed to argue with him and 
nowise disposed to yield a single point that can be by 
any means contested. Is it too much to hope that 
the eleve of the College, averse to having the subject- 
matter of his acquirements undervalued, will exert his 
ingenuity in the support of his positions to the strengthen- 
ing of his own better impressions and not altogether 
without some effect upon his intelligent opponent ? 
The great influence which the Europeanized ideas of 
the learned Brahman, Bammohun Boy, exerted upon 
the native mind of Bengal, when contrasted with the 
comparatively slender influence exerted by well-educated 
and intelligent men of a different cla^, has always 
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struck me as pointing to the combination of conditions 
which we must strive to bring about if we would aim 
successfully at raising the native character.” 

But how was this to he brought about in the 
face of the set aversion of the Pundits to the 
communication of Western learning ? What ini- 
tial inducement could be held out to them to , 
consent in the first place to their being subjected , 
to the teaching and influence of European know- , 
ledge ? The difficulty was a serious one, bafiling 
as it did all educational plans or endeavours at 
their very start. But Dr. Ballantyne was not 
unprepared with a solution of it — ^a solution 
suggested before in a somewhat different form 
by Mr. Muir and which, when subsequently 
applied, proved successful. “ Supposing this to 
be our object,” he continued, “let us consider 
what are the motives by which we can operate 
on the minds of the pupils in their present state. 
The motives are not numerous ; they are in fact 
resoluble into one. The applicants for admission 
into the Sanskrit College are attracted solely by 
the hope of obtaining a scholarship ; this is 
notorious. The College Pundit makes no scruple 
of admitting it as a matter of course.” 

In accordance with this view Dr. Ballantyne 
proceeded to enforce the study of the English 
language, at the same time avoiding all appearance 
of compulsion in regard to it. To achieve his 
purpose he made effective use of a Government 
Circular (No. 419 of 1846) which provided that a 
student might be allowed to enjoy his scholarship 
for an extended period after completion of his 
studies, if he was engaged in the preparation of 
some original work or translation calculated to be 
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of public utility. At a time when Dr. BaUantyne 
was exploring the various ways of stimulating, 
the intellectual activity of the college, the Govern- 
ment order came very handy. “ A hope has been 
indulged,” he related, “ that the Sanskrit pupils 
may be induced to study English. My observa- 
tions, when sounding the Pundits and pupils on 
this point, were by no means encouraging/’ until 
the Government order appeared, directing that 
“ no student should retain his scholarship beycmd 
the age of 23, unless under certain provisions. 
The anxiety manifested by the Senior pupils to 
bring themselves within the scope of those pro- 
visions suggested the feasibility of a fresh attempt 
to introduce the study of English into the Sanskrit 
College in the comse of the examination. I 
circulated a paper to be signed by all who might 
be willing to undertake this study. The paper 
was signed by several of those who under the 
existing regulations are liable to be dismissed 
at the end of the year. They are the very men 
whom I think it must be worthwhile to retain. 
They have reached a point of mental culture at 
which they have become worth reasoning w^i^, 
on the comparative merits of the civilisation^ 
Ancient India and of modern Europe, a po6it 
which the junior boys will not generally have 
reached until -they shall likewise have attained 
th ^ i ^ e at which they must be turned adrift to 
gHi^heir livelihood, not improbably as astrolo- 
gers, or as hired mummers at Pagan ceremonies.'* 

Thus, in the case of students so circumstanced, 
through whom Dr. BaUantyne hoped to achieve 
his ultimate aim, the study of English was to 
begin wlmre add when their Samikrit stucUe^ 
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ended. The introduction of English into the 
College was effected in as unobtrusive a fashion 
as possible. No overwhelming importance or 
value was placed on the study of English at the 
expense of the Sanskrit language and literature. 
The English language was simply held forth as 
a secondary, though not subsidiary, instrument 
of enlightenment, a means of access to a knowledge 
that lay beyond the bourn of Sanskrit studies. 
The fact is evident from the remarks of Dr. 
Ballantyne quoted before; but it is further evident 
with greater clearness from certain rules which 
he provisionally laid down by way of reframing 
the constitution of the college. These rules 
began by reciting that the primary object of the 
college was to furnish, “ without expense to the 
student and as a mark of the esteem in which the 
Government holds the Ancient Literature of this 
Country, the means of studying all the most 
valuable branches of Sanskrit learning.” They 
then went on to state that “ a secondary, not 
subordinate, object of the institution” was “to 
fu^ish to the most promising and most advanced 
tltj^ils, the means of applying their educated 
fibulty to the consideration of those works which 
constitute the glory of the nation which founded 
this college.” Every student was to have the 
opportunity of learning the Engli^ language, 
but those students alone, whose acquirements^ in 
Sanskrit literature were of a very high ordSt, 
were to be the objects of special care in regard to 
.th«ir English studies. The awarding of prizes 
and scholarships was regulated in keeping with 
tlj,€r spirit and intent of the above rules. Thus, 
prhses and scholarships were held out as the 
reward for proficiency in Sanskrit literature ; but 
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the highest rewards were reserved “ for those who 
having attained in their own Shastras all that is 
necessary to gain the respect and the attention 
of their fellow-countrymen,” manifested, “by their 
application and consequent attainments, a real 
desire to pursue the search after truth to the 
fullest limits to which access is provided for them.” 
And further it was explictly laid down that, 
“ without being called upon to learn English,” a 
student was to be allowed “to go through the 
whole curriculum of Sanskrit study ” and to 
hold the annual scholarship to which he was 
entitled till the age of 23 ; a student of English, 
however, provided he had attained “ the highest 
grade of Sanskrit scholarship ” and continued 
“ to prosecute his studies in at least one branch 
of Sanskrit learning,” was held to be “ highly 
eligible to be retained indefinitely,” if he con- 
tinued to give satisfaction in regard to his studies 
and conduct. Lastly, it may be mentioned that, 
though a “ well-educated native of good caste ” 
was to be appointed to teach the elements of 
English, the rules required the Principal to take 
upon himself the duty “ of directing the English 
studies from the first and of exclusively conducting 
them” after the pupils had acquired -some little 
acquaintance with the language. 

It may be noted in passing that the Lieutenant 
Governor of the N. W. Provinces, within whose 
administrative jurisdiction the Benares College was 
placed in 1843, concmred in the measures adopted 
by Dr. Ballantyne to introduce the study of 
English among the Sanskrit students of the College.^ 

---■ ■ — — — - I ■ - I ' ' 
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Having referred to the views and principles 
that actuated Dr. Ballantyne, we may next tirrn 
to the experiment itself which was based on them. 
It was during the session of 1847-48 that “ the 
most interesting experiment ” (as its author called 
it) of introducing the study of English into the 
College was undertaken. As perhaps expected, 
there were troubles and difficulties at the incipient 
stage. They are best related in Dr. Ballantyne’s 
words: “The aspect of the class at the opening 
of the session was not auspicious. The majority 
of the pupils were very averse to the study and 
seemed to think themselves in some measure 
degraded in the eyes of the other students. They 
attended reluctantly, when every device for 
evading attendance failed: books were lost or 
had not been supplied, pens and ink became 
suddenly unprocurable ; and half the time allotted 
for the lesson was sometimes spent in settling 
the fastidiously protracted preliminaries. They 
seemed greatly to dread being desired to attend 
in the English College Bungalow, where their 
slender acquirements in English might expose 
them to a disadvantageous comparison with little 
boys who had been reading for a year or two. 
When they found that no such design upon them 
was really contemplated, their apprehensions grad- 
ually wore off, and ultimately they volunteered 
to come over to the English Department for three 
h^urs daily in order that they might be within 
reach of assistance when preparing their lessons. 
At. the same time, Pundit Bapu Deo, finding that 
we ^re studying the Grammar according to a 
new plan, and instituting a searching enq^uiry 
into various forms of expression, the want of a 
satisfactory explanation of which had hitherto 
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disheartened him in the prosecution of the study, 
requested permission to become One of the class. 
This I gladly acceded to ; and the lively interest 
which he has continued to take in the matter 
has exerted a beneficial infiuence on the class.” 

A serious handicap from which the progress 
of the experiment suffered was the lack of a gram- 
mar suited to the wants of the class, all the existing 
grammars being pronounced by Dr. Ballantyne 
defective and unfit for his purpose. A small 
English Grammar in Sanskrit, published in Cal- 
cutta, was tried without success ; and “this soon 
furnished the discontented with a pretext for 
arguir^ that it was impossible they could be 
taught English satisfactorily at all.” But Dr. 
Ballaniyne was not to be beaten back easily by 
such difficulties : he set about composing a Gram- 
iqar in a form and style intended to meet the 
wants of his class. In his own words, “ I therefore 
Commenced writing Sanskrit lectures on Engliab 
\ Grammar, calculated for an audience of Pun<Bts. 
They were read out to the class, in my presence, 
Iby pundit Ishwardatta, and were written from 
his dictation by the pupils, after having undergone 
the criticism, not unfrequently the hypercriticism 
of the whole party. These lectures were after- 
jWards carefully revised by Pundit Bapu Deo, 
iwho suggested various implements in the way 
of makii^ them more neat and condensed. Each 
new difficulty that was encountered in the course 
of Our reading was afterwards ini^tigate^ and el 
suitable tule recorded in its proper place.”^ The 
grammar n^aii afterwards printed along with an 

I CtcncnL on Pobflo ■nutniotio», .ia the Noitii Weiteia 
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English version of it, in order that it might he 
useful in teaching Hindee students also, as Dr. 
Ballant3me declared that the differences of idiom 
between the English and Sanskrit of which the 
chapter on Syntax treated, were “ virtually the 
same ” that existed between English and Hindee. 

These measures were, however, no more than, 
so to speak, the exordium to the great experiment 
that was about to be undertaken. It was in the 
following year that Dr. Ballantyne attempted to 
bring the English and Sanskrit departments of 
the college into intimate and stimulating contact 
with each other ; and, it was observed before, the 
Orientalist theory essentially implied the necessity 
of such a contact or connection between the two. 
The manner in which the necessity made itself 
plain to him was lucidly set forth in the rationale 
he gave of the next stage of the experiment on 
which the English and Sanskrit departments were 
led to enter. The main fact which impressed itself 
very clearly on his mind was the apparently, 
impassable gulf that existed between English and 
Sanskrit students, though engaged in the pursuit 
of knowledge in the same institution. As he put 
it, “ it is a fact to be lamented that the advanced 
scholars of the English and of the Sanskrit colleges, 
though speaking the same vernacular, are mutu- 
ally unintelligible when the conversation turns 
on the subject of their studies. The technical 
terms with which they, are respectively familiar, 
b^ing the product of opposite theories, are not 
convertible by iSne who is not conversant with 
both. The consequence is, that the Pundits, in 

reliance upon a. dogmatic and as they think 
insured philosophy, wmch has stood the discus^ 
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fflon (such as it has yet encountered) of centuries, 
look with calm superiority on the pretensions of 
a more modest philosophy, which avows that it is 
only progressing towards perfection which it 
cannot hope to reach. Whilst on the other hand 
our English students, struck by the imposing 
methodical completeness of the Brahmanic sys- 
tems, which they cannot comprehend in detail, 
and bewildered in every attempt to cope with the 
dialectical subtlety of the Pundits, who, they see 
perfectly, though unintelligible to the English 
student, are quite intelligible to each other, become 
possessed by an uneasy feeling, that there is 
more, if they could but come at it, in the Sanskrit 
philosophy than is dreamt of in ours. Hence 
comes the apparent anomaly that a man who can 
expound the Newtonian Astronomy, consults his 
astrologer with the same deference as the most 
ignorant villager ; and confusedly believes in his 
heart, what the Jesuit Editors of the “ Principia ” 
only professed with their lips, that the earth 
stands still, though the h3q)othesis of its motion 
may suffice to account for the phenomena. Hence 
it is also, that although acquainted with the 
theory of eclipses, and able to calculate them by 
European formulae, he would not on any account 
neglect to perform the ceremonies ordained for the 
purpose of helping the luminary out of the jaws 
of his mythological enemy, the trunkless demon 
of the ascending node. The only way to remedy 
this, is to put such a one in a position to judge 
for himself by making him sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with both sides of the case. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that a decision in our favour 
carries tenfold moral force with it when it is 
known that the person so deciding knows not 
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merely what he embraces, but also, thoroughly, 
what he deliberately abandons.”^ 

It was obviously necessary to contrive some 
measures for bridging the gulf, if the union of 
-European and Sanskrit learning was to be a fact. 
Some means had to be found of enabling, in 
Dr. Ballantyne’s words, the students of the English 
Department to meet half way the Sanskrit students 
who had begun the study of English. Those 
adopted by Dr. Ballantyme consisted, first, in 
the preparation of an “ English commented ver- 
sion ” of the Sanskrit School Grammar known as 
the “ Laghu Kaumadi,” and, secondly, in the 
delivery of a set of lectures on the system of Hindu 
philosophy called the Nyaya. The English 
edition of the grammar was intended to serve the 
purpose of introducing the senior English students 
to “ the precise forms of thought and expression 
current among the Pundits.” 

In expounding the Nyaya philosophy. Dr. 
Ballantyne made use of a brief compendium of 
the system entitled the “ Tarka Sangraha ” as a 
text-book. “ I took sentence by sentence,” he 
relates, “ first giving the original, (which my 
hearers were able partly to understand), then a 
translation ; and then a commentary, pointing out 
the correspondence of each part of the several 
divisions of European Science, and noticing any- 
thing analogous in the speculations of antiquity 
that occurred to me as likely to do good, either by 
showing that the same truths had been hit upon, 
or the same errors for a time adhered to, out of 
Ind^a as well in iV* “ These lectures,” he 
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continues, “ were listened to with marked interest, 
the subject being one which the students are 
ambitious of understanding — one which can easily 
be made clear to them with the aid of explanation 
in English — ^and one which the Pundits have not 
the most distant conception of the possibility of 
explaining in an exoteric fashion.” 

It may be here interesting to observe why 
Dr. Ballantyne’s choice fell on the Nyaya in 
preference to other systems of Hindu philosophy. 
The views underlying his choice may appear 
somewhat curious in our day when later 
research, in combination with recent tendencies 
of thought, may lead one to judge differently of 
the respective value and worth of the different 
philosophical systems prevailing in India. It is 
necessary however to remind ourselves, not only 
that Dr. Ballantyne, with all his brilliant mental 
gifts and accomplishments, was after all the child 
of an age which, so far at least as Europe was 
concerned, was yet far from understanding fully 
the comparative merits of Hindu philosophical 
speculation as various exponents of the Vedanta 
and allied systems have made manifest at 
the present day, but that he had to choose a 
system that best fitted the immediate purpose in 
hand. As he himself put it, “ we are not here 
enquiring into these curious philosophical systems 
as a mere matter of curiosity. The question of 
questions in regard to them is here — ^how, and 
how far, they are capable of being turned to 
account.” 

' “ Of the three leading schools,” said Dr. 

Ballantyne, “ the Vedanta, the Sankhya, and the 
^ye>ye'* the first, being an attempt to reconcile 
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Hindoo Scripture with Philosophy, obviously, does 
not promise much to aid us. The second is as 
nearly as possible a system of Nihilism, though its 
advocates protest against imputing that character 
to it. It contains much that is ingenious, and not 
a little (as Professor Wilson and others have 
shown) that has been only recently ex-cogitated 
in Europe. But as a system, it tends to nothing 
that we can have any interest in promoting. 
We cannot make its plan therefore the ground- 
work of any curriculum of our own. The Nyaya 
on the other hand is a very fair and, in some 
respects, admirable attempt on the part of certain 
speculative philosophers, who had made perhaps 
as many observations and experiments as they 
had opportunities of making, to present a com- 
plete and consistent physical as weU as metaphy- 
sical theory of -the universe. Of this system, 
therefore, I have chiefly made use, in laying the 
foundations of an attempt to present to the 
students of the Sanskrit College an equally 
comprehensive view of the universe, divested 
of those errors in their own Nyaya which modern 
observation and experiment have shown to be 
such, and giving somewhat of its due prominence 
to the physical departments of science, which 
were much less prominent in the original exposition 
of the Nyaya doctrine than in its metaphysics, 
to which the physics were entirely subordinated 
as they have ever since remained. While their 
system professes to embrace the universe, it 
really neglects all that forms the subject-matter 
of the physical sciences, and consequently its 
professors look down with self-complacent super- 
iority upon the cultivators of physical science, 
and with indifference upon its results. The case 
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of Astronomy presents only an apparent exception 
to this rule, for it is for astrological purposes alone 
that the bulk of the Brahmins value Astronomy. 
Here as in other departments the knowledge that 
they have, furnishes too often the main obstacle 
to their acquiring more. But this is only an 
additional reason why we should take care to 
ascertain what it is they have ; for whatever they 
possess of truth, will remain an obstacle, until we 
make it an ally.” 

Before proceeding further to narrate the 
progress of the experiment in the English class, it 
would be convenient to turn at this point to note 
what was done by Dr. Ballantyne for the Sanskrit 
class of the college, and how far the application 
of his views and methods met with success there. 
With regard to those Sanskrit students and Pundits 
who were, or kept themselves, outside the in- 
fluence of European thought and learning. Dr. 
Ballantyne was not slow to And what Wilkinson 
had found before him that the essential thing to 
be done in order to win their ear to the exotic 
knowledge sought to be communicated to them 
was to arouse their intellectual curiosity and free 
them from their subservience to dogmatic autho- 
rity. “The Hindoo mind for a long period,” 
he said, “has been in what Whewell calls the 
‘ commentatorial stage ’ a stage in which origin- 
ality is forbidden and shunned. This would 
seem to present one of the occasions when a just 
appreciation of the history of an analogous period 
may be fairly expected to throw light upon the 
prospect of the future, on its undesirable proba- 
bilities, and its more desirable possibilities, possible 
only if they be properly anticipated.” And. he 
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further referred to “the centripedal force, or 
wooden yoke, of dogmatic authority ” as having, 
in the case of India, “ long since converted, what 
at the outset was onward progress, into the narrow 
yet interminable orbit of an ox in an oil-mill.” 

What was necessary to be done preliminarily 
was thus plain enough ; but the question was, 
How ? How were the Pundits to be allured from 
the time-hallowed beaten track of their intellectual 
training, from the cramping “ orbit of an ox in 
an oil-mill ? ” That part of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
experiment, which consisted of the steps he took 
to effect this difficult task, is of surpassing interest. 
No direct means were at the outset resorted to ; 
rather, the method actually adopted was calculated 
to lure, not to compel. Dealing with the Law 
students. Dr. Ballantyne related that, “being 
curious tp see what the students would make of 
a case for which they could find no precedent in 
their law-books, I proposed thp case which Reid 
cites as an example' of an insoluble dilemma — of 
the sophist Protagoras and his scholar. Just as 
I expected, they tried it by every one of their 
technical rules in succession, never doubting, but 
that one or other of them must fit. When they 
found, to their great surprise, that this was not 
the case, they betook thenfiselves to the unusual 
task of unaided thought ; and whilst one decided 
that the Ju(3^e must decree in favour of the pupil, 
another said that he must decree in favour of the 
Master, and a third that he had better dismiss the 
case without giving any opinion on the matter, 
which last is the resolution that the Greek judges 
are related to have come to. The law Pundit, 
to whom these opinions were submitted, took two 
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days to consider the case, which he also tried in 
vain by his body of rules which never had failed 
him before. At this he made no secret of his 
admiration, but at last he hit upon a solution 
not uncreditable in my opinion to his sagacity, 
viz., that the pupil was decidedly entitled to a 
ver^ct in his favour, and that then this would 
furnish good ground for a new action in which the 
teacher must needs gain his point.” “ I mention 
this,” he continued, “ as illustrating (what I wish 
I could illustrate by instances of a character less 
slight) the lively and salutary excitement which 
may be created among the Pundits when anything 
that they really take an interest in, is presented 
to them in such a way as to compel them to step 
out of the beaten track. Unfortunately in regard 
to those subjects respecting which their knowledge 
is most defective, the difficulty is to get them to 
take any real interest at all. The method which 
I have found to answer best, is to take as a start- 
ing point some established point in their own 
philosophy, and to show hotv^ the philosophers 
of Europe have followed up the enquiry.” 

Nor did that method fail when Dr. Ballantyne 
sought to introduce the study of a new and foreign 
subject, namely, European Logic. “ I found,” 
he remarks, “ that the Pundits entertained a very 
low opinion of the European Logic, some account 
of which had been supplied to them from the 
popular wokk of Abercrombie. On this subject 
I perceived that all my explanations were thrown 
away, tmtil it occurred to me to enquire carefully 
whetW the knowledge of my hearers did not 
stop short at some point between which and the 
Imo^fledge'that I wished to communicate, th^ 
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remained some gap to be filled up, before they 
could discern that the one was but the continuation 
of the other. The result was extremely satis- 
factory. The Pundits, gratified by the admission 
that their own view of the process of inference is 
correct so far as it goes, laid aside their jealous 
hostility, which was succeeded by lively curiosity 
to know how the thing could be carried further — 
and thus was obtained, what was wanted, an 
unprejudiced hearing for what was to be brought 
forward. It is worth noticing that, the very 
apparatus of technical rules — ^the “ barbara cela- 
rent,” etc., which now repels so many in Europe, 
was hailed at once as an earnest of there being 
• something valuable in the treatise shown to them. 
The contrivance of significant vowels and indica- 
tory consonants was at once recognised as akin 
to that of Panini in his institutes of Sanskrit 
Grammar, and the fact that the system had been 
matured more than two thousand years ago, 
invested it with another charm in their eyes.” 

“ These things,” observed Dr. Ballantyne, 
by way of a general conclusion to which the 
success of his efforts seemed to point, “ appear 
to be worth bearing in mind, for they would seem 
to indicate that the likeliest w'ay to get the 
Pundits to lend an unhostile ear to what we have 
got to say, is to lead them from the very point 
to which their correct knowledge has attained, 
as much as possible, by the steps which the 
European mind itself took in reaching its present 
conclusions after starting from an analogous 
poitit.” And, in illustration, he further pointed 
out, how, after having familial ized them with 
Aristotelian liOgic he carried the Pundits to 
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modern scientific thought as it began in Bacon. 
“ Having secured the attention of a set of Pundits 
to the Aristotleian Logic, and having thereby 
gained something of additional respect in their 
eyes, I explained to them the design and character, 
of the Novum Organon, and pointed out which 
division of their own philosophy — a division avow- 
edly the least satisfactory of all as hitherto treated 
by their own authors — is represented by this 
great work. I have found no work the general 
description of which has more excited the curiosity 
of the most intelligent of my Pundit auditors 

( than this. .. .Bacon himself, though as a classic 
‘he will always be read, yet is out of date in Emope 
as the actual guide in scientific investigation. 
The employment of his own instrument has en- 
abled subsequent enquirers to detect his own 
deviations from the right track of discovery ; but 
this very fact, if it be carefully kept in view and 
properly made use of, gives additional value to 
his writing as an instrument for promoting the 
intellectual advancement of India.” 

Of the intellectual excitement and activity 
consequent on Dr. Ballantyne’s efforts to introduce 
the Sanskrit students to those branches of Euro- 
pean knowledge, a vivid testimony was furnished 
in an incident amusingly narrated by the Principal 
himself. “It is rather a novelty in the Sansl^it 
College,” Dr. Ballantyne related, “ to find a 
competition among the Vidyarthis for the loan 
of the Library copy of ‘ W^tely’s Logic ’. For 
some time previously, in consequence of Bapu 
Deva’s Mathematical Instructions, ‘ Euclid,’ 
‘ Hall,’ ‘ Peacock,’ etc., have been in such request 
that I have had again and again to listen, with 
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apparent sympathy, and extreme inward satis- 
faction, to the complaints of my esteemed coad- 
jutor, the Head Master, to the effect that the 
mathematical book stores of the English Depart- 
ment are plundered by the intruders of the Sanskrit 
College in a way that is most irregular and in- 
convenient ; for he cannot ask for a mathematical 
book without being told that some Pundit or 
other has got it. Would that it were so in every 
branch of science in which we have hitherto out- 
stripped our keen-witted Brahmanic brethren.”^ 

It is time now to revert to those Sanskrit 
students who had begun the study of English. 
Their progress, during the short period they had 
been taken in hand by Dr. Ballant 5 me, was highly 
gratifying to those who had occasion to observe it. 
Thus, after an examiriation of the class, during 
the session 1848-49, in the “ Novum Organon ” 
and other subjects, interspersed with questions 
on Grammar, Mr. D. F. McLeod, the friend of 
Wilkinson, who had himself been a party to that 
examination, remarked in these terms : “The 
acuteness and profundity acquired by these scho- 
lars in the course of their Sanskrit studies, is 
carried by them into their English ones, and 
brought to bear, with great effect upon every 
branch of knowledge introduced to them through 
that medium. Several of them read with con- 
siderable fluency and precision, and though from 
the comparative briefness of the period which 
has elapsed since they first commenced it, and 
the great difficulty of English orthography and 
pronounciation, much cannot be expected from 

1 Vide General Report on Public lostruction in the N. W. P. of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1848-49, pp. 18-26. 
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them in this respect ; yet, from the answers given, 
and the mode of treating the subjects adopted by 
them, the impression is irresistibly forced on the 
examiner that the knowledge they have acquired 
is in reality greater than it at first appears ; the 
converse, probably, of what might with some 
justice be said of most ordinary classes.” Need- 
less to say, he found the class in question the 
most interesting and important in the whole 
institution.”^ 

Of the manner in which Dr. Ballantyne 
adapted his method of instruction to the needs 
of this particular class of the College there is an 
interesting glimpse afforded in the following 
account written in his usual, lively and personal 
vein. “ In my course of lectures to this class,” 
he says, “ I adopted the division of the sciences 
laid down by Dr. Arnold in his address to the 
‘ Rugby Mechanics Institute and for an in- 
troductory course of lectures, I should incline 
still to adhere to the same order. But when we 
arrived at the questions of Metaphysics, the 
consideration of which I had sought to postpone 
until we should have gone amicably over some 
less debatable ground, and thus perhaps have 
obtained some previously established matter to 
serve for reference to when illustrations were 
required, my auditors, accustomed to that strict- 
ness of methodical arrangement which is so at- 
tractive in their own systems, immediately began 
to object, like Demetrius in the play, to moonsl^e 
with his dog and his thorn-bush. “ Why, all 
these should be pqt in the lantern,” in other words, 
that what in Europe is treated as a branch of 

1 Ibid,, p. 80. . - 
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science, under the name of Metaphysics, ought, 
with some fitter name, to furnish, like their own 
Nyaya, the framework of the whole of the sciences. 
Having foreseen this objection, I stated to my 
critics my reasons for having adopted a different 
order in addressing them, and mentioned my hope 
that there might be furnished, for the satisfaction 
of those who felt interested in the preliminary 
course, a fuller exposition of the sciences, with an 
arrangement modelled on their own. In such 
a work it would be desirable to make abundant 
use of diagrams, which in the preliminary course 
I thought it better to dispense with, having found 
that they are sometimes at the outset rather apt 
to alarm and repel.” 

And, it may be noted in passing, that Dr. 
Ballantyne’s success with his pupils was due no 
less to the adaptation of the matter and mode of 
instruction than to the tact with which he took them 
over delicate ground Where their susceptibilities 
were liable to be irritated. “ In the course of the 
perusal of works,” he remarked, “in which the 
dogmas of Brahminism are controverted openly 
or by implication, I have always taken pains to 
impress upon the pupils of this class that my 
office is restricted to making them acquainted 
with the precise meaning and import of the works 
perused ; and that their reception of it as truth, 
though by no means a matter of unconcern to 
me, is yet one which rests with themselves ; as 
the moral responsibility must also rest. But, 
receiving it or not receiving it as truth, they must 
make themselves acquainted with it, such being 
the terms of the bargain on which they hold their 
scholarships; scholarships given for the purpose 
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of ascertaining whether both parties might not 
be benefitted by the removal of the misconception 
under which the Pundits regard our literature. 
The putting of the case on this footing has silenced 
many tedious objections on the part of the less 
liberal portion of the class, and has fimnished 
the more enquiring spirits with a convenient 
retort upon those of their class-fellows, who are 
not pleased with the interest taken by the others 
in their studies, but who could scarcely venture 
to advise that the salary should be pocketed and 
the work not be honestly done 

So well did his methodsi, succeed, and so 
satisfactory was the progress of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
class, that about two years later, as referred to in 
his annual report for 1850-61, Dr. Ballantyne was 
led to form an ambitious project which he hoped 
to carry through with the aid of his best-accom- 
plished pupils. In brief, this project was nothing 
less than to supply the matter of European learn- 
ing with Sanskrit terminology. The importance 
of this part of Dr. Ballantyne’s experiment was 
unquestionably great. If successful, it was cal- 
culated, on the one hand, to solve some of the 
great difficulties under which European translators 
into the Indian languages laboured, and, on the 
other, to help to present European knowledge in 
a form suited to the taste and mental habits of 
the people. Here, however, only a brief mention, 
in Dr. Ballantyne’s own words, can be made of 
the nature of the plan and the manner in which it 
was proposed to carry it out, as a full account of 
the subject would not be strictly within the scope 
of this chapter. After reporting that the progress 


1 pp* 30-31 passim. 
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of the English class of Pundits was most gratifying 
to him, Dr, ^allantyne unfolded his project, in 
the annual report mentioned above, thus ; — 

‘‘ With their aid, I now hope to effect much that I 
could not have hoped to effect without it. Aided by 
these men, I shall now listen with simple disregard to the 
discouraging reiterations of those, who insist that the 
truths of Science and of Philosophy cannot be commu- 
nicated to the Hindoos, without the use of words which 
would go to barbarize their languages — as if a language 
richer in roots than any European one, and far more 
finely organized, could not supply as many available 
terms ; as if the Sanscrit needed instruction at the 
hand of its grand-child, the Greek. To render intelli- 
gible our plan of operations for the next session, I may 
remark that my first attempt to open a communication 
with the frequenters of the Sanscrit College, was made 
in the shape of a set of lectures oif the Circle of the 
Sciences. The Sanscrit version of these lectures was 
carefully revised by Pundit Bapu Deva, whose rendering 

of many of the scientific terms was most felicitous 

In those portions of the lectures which related to sciences 
which this Pundit had not studied, we were less success- 
ful than in the others. To ensure success it would have 
been indispensable to investigate the first sources of the 
nomenclature already appropriated to the same or 
kindred topics in the Hindoo philosophy ; and how 
I propose that this shall now be done I proceed to state. 
The multitudinous treatises in the six great Schools of 
Hindoo Philosophy are all based upon, and are held 
to be authority, only in so far as they coincide with, 
the six collections of Aphorisms promulgated severally 
by the six founders of the Schools. The Aphorisms were 
intended, not to convey the doctrine, but to record it ; 
hence their oracular brevity. They resemble in some 
measure such formulas as that of the Binomial theorem, 
which, when once explained^ enaHes one to recollect 
words at length, no human memory could have letained 
a knowledge of. The Aphorisms, therefore, from the 
first, were attended by a comment, oral or written ; 
and the written commentaries are now so voluminous 
that the generality of students do not venture to grapple 
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with the Aphorisms at all, but confine theihselves to 
compendious manuals and text-books; of which there 
is abundance. One obvious and undesirable conse- 
quence of this is, that if you are arguing with an educated 
Hindoo and the quiver of his text-book fails him, he 
ensconces himself in the conviction that the case is 
by no means desperate, while there remain untold 
stores of arms in those dark armouries, the aphorisms. 
This of itself would furnish a sufficient reason for wish- 
ing that these dark armouries should be lighted up. 
But this is not the only reason. Only by tracing the 
development of Hindoo thought, and of the terminology 
in which it clothed itself, can we hope to avoid com- 
pletely all such misappropriation of terms, as that 
which has, to a certain extent, baffied all European 
attempts at translation into the Hindoo dialects when- 
ever the subject of discussion transcended the palpable. 
But there is yet another reason why 1 wish, with the 
aid of our English pundits, to exhibit in broad clear 
light the sources of the Hindoo Philosophy, and it is 
tMs — that the Hindoo Philosophy is in Europe too 
often provokingly misrepresented.’* 

He then went on to state that the books 
prepared in accordance with his plan with the aid 
of the class of Pundits were further intended to 
supply Sanskrit books for the senior students of 
the English Department, “in pursuance of the 
design of bringing the two Departments to a 
better mutual understanding.’’ These books were 
also intended to be translated into Hindi so as to 
render their contents available to the general 
reader ignorant of Sanskrit. At the same time, 
said Dr. Ballantyne, whilst employing the Eng- 
lish class of Pundits to assist in bringing the 
Hindoo Philosop% into the light, I intend that 
they shall carry on, parallel with this enquiry, 
an enquiry into the Inductive Philosophy of 
modern Europe. For this purpose, we have 
commenced upon Mr. JohurSp System of 
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Logic, Ratiocinative ajid Inductive.” I extracted 
the passages that are useful to us, omitting all 
that concerns the European reader alone, such 
as the mistakes of Reid and others respecting 
the nature of Logic, etc. ; and the passages adapted 
to our purpose I interweave in a Commentary 
modelled on the plan of a Sanskrit Commentary, 
pointing out the thread of connection in the 
speculation, and, in particular, dwelling upon each 
fundamental term in our philosophical nomencla- 
ture, and discussing its relation to the terms of 
the Hindoo Philosophy. The interest that my 
best pupils take in this enquiry is everything 
that could be wished. We have barely entered 
upon it, we are at present stopped by the tedious 

torpidity of the Indian printing press I 

think of completing my exposition of Mi*. Mill’s 
views before returning to the Novum Organum 
in regard to which my pupils and myself should 
by that time be better prepared to understand each 
other.” ^ 

So far, it may be observed. Dr. Ballantjme 
appears concerned mainly with the senior de- 
partments of the College and the Pundits. But 
the problems peculiar to the junior classes did 
not at the same time escape him. In explaining 
how he proposed to grapple with them, he let 
fall some truths, a disregard of which had been 
responsible for several educational failures in 
other quarters. In dealing too with the junior 
cla^s, he kept steadfastly before him the general 
views which prompted the whole trend of his 
educational experiments. “ I regard the Sanskrit 

1 General Report on Public Instruction in the N. W. Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1860-51, pp. 52-56 passim. 
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jC/oHege,” he declared, “ in no other light than as 
a nursery of Pundits, who can prove valuable 
auxiliaries of Government, in the general diffusion 
of correct knowledge thifoughout the country, 
only if they possess two requisites — ^the one being 
an acquaintance with the correct knowledge in 
question, and the other, such a knowledge of 
^nskrit, as may enable them to command a 
respectful hearing from their fellow-countrymen, 
learned or unlearned.” 

But Dr. Ballantyne saw that the case of the 
junior pupils was rather difficult to deal with 
satisfactorily. “ The question that next occurs,” 
he said, “ has reference to the order, simultaneous 
or successive, in which these two requisites are 
to be attained. Judging by the attainments in 
Sanskrit of those pupils in the College who have 
a-ttempted to carry on the study of English and 
of Sanskrit together from the first, I am inclined 
to doubt whether any boy who adopts this plan 
will ever be able to pass muster among the Pundits 
as a first-rate Sanskrit scholar ; and I would 
therefore recommend that no student who aims 
at becoming, and who gives promise of becoming 
a proficient in Sanskrit, should be urged or even 
encouraged, to grapple with the English also, 
until he shall have been thoroughly well grounded 
in the Sanskrit Grammar, for which he will be 
otherwise almost certain to acquire a di^aste.” 
Or, as he said elsewhere when later experience 
went to confirm the truth of the observation, 
‘‘ once accustomed to English tuition, our pupils 
feiel a repugnance towards the dry and thorny 
details of the other disciplines ; so that if we wic& 
to have a man perfect in Ibpth, we must build the, 
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English on the others, and not vice, versa. This is 
precisely what is done in Europe, where the 
details of the classical language, if not grappled 
with in boyhood, are rarely mastered at all.”^ 

But there was an obvious objection to such 
a course which had to be overcome and which 
Dr. Ballantyne proposed to overcome in the 
following manner. “ Whilst then,” he said, “ I 
would not recommend a young. Sanskrit student 
to commence English until after some years’ 
study of the Sanskrit, when he will be able to 
study the English Grammar methodically in the 
pages of a Sanskrit treatise on the subject, yet I 
feel strongly that the bare dry study of words, 
and the formation of words — ^with no reference to 
things — during a long period of early youth, can 
furnish but a meagre nutriment for the mind, 
and a one-sided training for its faculties. The 
best way to obviate this, as it seems to me, 
would be to take effective measures for the 
encouragement of the study of such subjects as 
Geography, History, &c., through the medium of 
the Vernacular.” 

And so one more language was pressed into 
service, besides Sanskrit and English. This in- 
cidentally shows how broad-based was Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s experiment, involving the exclusion of 
no language that nught be available for tbe 
purposes of education. Discussing the probability 
of the success of his plan of making use of the 
vernacular, he explained that “ such a plan 
had never hitherto succeeded probably owing to 
the want of interesting and accurate works for 


1 IM., p. 48. 
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^ersual, and to the prevalent feeling (embodied in 
the remonstrance of the students — “ this is a 
Sanscrit, not a Hindee College”) that the culti- 
vation of the Vernacular is beneath the dignity 
of a Sanskrit Student ; and it is to meet the 
former of these objections that I now propose to 
prepare in the first instance a considerable modi- 
fied version in Hindee of my course of Sanskrit 
lectures ‘ on the circle of the Sciences omitting 
some,, and expanding and simplifying other por- 
tions.” In addition, he recommended to Govern- 
ment that the pupils might be allured to the 
study qf the vernacular by the grant of small 
monthly stipends’.^ 

At this point our brief survey of the two in- 
teresting educational experiments may be brought 
to a close. Their peculiar merit consisted for 
the most part in the fact that they demonstrated 
how the Orientalist idea could be successfully 
translated into practice. It was not that either 
iWilkinson or Dr. Ballantyne had any great 
advantage over the General Committee in respect 
of means and materials; but the secret of the 
fruitful results achieved by them lay in their 
compliance \(^ith the essential condition of the 
success of their experiments, namely, the devising 
of an appropriate and adequate educational me- 
thod. A successful application of their methods 
involved two things — a right co-ordination of 
Oriental with Eiuropean studies and a clear under- 
standing of the peculiarities and requirements of 
the oast of inteUect to which their methods had 
to be adapted. 

1 General Report on Public Instruction in the N. W. provinces 
of the Bengal, Presidency, for 1849-50. 
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■The success of the experiments of Wilkinson 
and Ballantyne, so far as it went, may be regarded 
as a triumph for Orientalist principlea The 
general bearing of those principles on the question 
of the introduction of the English language has 
been already noted ; what now remains to note is 
the particular bearing of the two experiments on 
the same question. It was remarked that exclu- 
sionism in respect of any educational medium 
had no room in the schemes of Wilkinson and 
Ballantyne. Both made extensive use of the 
English as well as the classical languages of India, 
as each served their purpose best. Yet it is 
important to note that the language which ranked 
first in importance in their eyes was neither 
English nor any Indian classical language, but 
the vernacular of the common people. The 
reason was that, though their immediate object 
was to enlist the learned classes in the cause of 
propagation of knowledge in India, their ultimate I 
aim was to place enlightenment within reach oV 
the people at large ; and they recognised that the| 
bn^ practicable and suitable channel through 
which knowledge could flow to the mass of the 
people was their own native speech. Hence one 
great end to which their endeavours directly 
and indirectly tended was the cultivation and 
development of the vernaculars; and in their 
educational schemes the English no less than tkT“ 
^ihskrit language had, after all, a subor(Bnate < 
place as a me an^ or The apEevement of that e nd. 
According’ to themthe true importance of the use 
of those languages lay in the degree and extent to 
which their resources could be laid under contribu* 
tion for the purpose of fertilising and enriching the 
vernacular speech of the Indian people. To 
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English they looked for the necessary supply of 
ideas and knowledge, and to Sanskrit for the 
requisite supply of words and terms to express 
th© new ideas and knowledge in the vernacular. 
But that was so far as the general and ultimate 
object of the enlightenment of the country as a 
whole was concerned. As far as their schemes 
related to the particular object of creating the 
instruments for the spread of enlightenment, 
Wilkinson and Ballantyne showed that the Eng- 
lish language could serve the cause of enlighten- 
ment in India best as an adjunct, albeit a very 
important and powerful adjunct, to the venerated 
classical languages of the country. 



Chapter V. 


•THE OUTLOOK AND EMERGENCE OF 
ANGLICISM. 

§ 1 - 

So far as can be ascertained, Wilkinson first 
gave authoritative expression to his views on 
Indian education in 1834 in the pages of the 
Jcmrnal of the Asiatic ~lSociety of Bengal. But 
during that year the educational world of Bengal 
was filled with the quarrel between the Anglicists 
and the Orientalists, and the quarrel was fast 
approaching its climax. Not only did it excite 
general attention such as educational questions 
had rarely done before, but it helped to fix, if it 
did not generate, a general bias in favour of 
Anglicist views. Among other things, it pre- 
vented that degree of interest being taken in 
Wilkinson’s views which they merited and which 
in all probability they would have aroused at 
an earlier period ; though it must be acknowledged 
that Wilkinson’s secluded position in Bhopal may 
also have been one of the reasons for the obscurity 
in which the results of his philanthropic exertions 
lay concealed from general view, so far at least as 
Bengal, or rather its metropolis Calcutta, was 
concerned. Of course, the intrinsic interest and 
originality of his experiment could not fail to 
command a certain amount of attention ; but 
even then the experiment was generally regarded 
as something too unique and too dependent for its 
success on the personal qualities of its authcfl* to 
furnish much guidance in framing a general system 
of education, for the country as a whole. Thus, 
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what seems to have been the common view was 
expressed by Lord Auckland when he observed 
that “in fact Mr. Wilkinson’s system is almost 
wholly dependent on his eminent personal talents 
and exertions, his admirable zeal, his great 
knowledge, the weight of his excellent character, 
and perhaps also, it should not be concealed the 
influence attaching to his position as the British 
Political Agent. It would not be safe to draw 
conclusion as to what may best be done by ordinary 
agents within the British Provinces from what 
has been accomplished in vernacular instruction 
by Mr. Wilkinson in Sehore.”^ And so His 
Lordship was left unconvinced of the applicability 
of Wilkinson’s system or suggestions to the objects 
of a common education. 

Neither was the success of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
experiment treated as a revelation of new ways 
and means worthy of serious consideration for 
adoption in a general system of education. The 
famous experiment, it was seen, was begun in 
1846-47 : by that date, however, the skies were 
clear of the Anglo-Orientalist controversy and 
Bengal was firmly yoked to a new educational 
policy, which had practically nothing in common 
with Dr. Ballantyne’s system, and from which 
those in authority were not to be deflected by any 
new theories or schemes. Those in charge of the 
educational affairs of the country had washed 
bheir hands clean of Orientalism in education, 
save where they had to respect the original 
objects and purposes for which certain institu- 
Ham were specifically endowed. • Dr. Ballantyne’s 
experiment' was in consequ^ce looked upon as 
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of peculiar interest to the Benares College and 
adapted to the circumstances of that institution 
rather than as of any interest for the general 
education of the people. 

It is not surprising, then, that those brilliant 
experiments appear isolated in character from 
the main stream of the educational activities of 
the first half of the nineteenth century and that 
their significance should be generally overlooked 
by historians of Indian education. In point of 
fact, however, they were the logical outcome of 
the Orientalist theory. But the great change of 
educational policy which intervened between the 
periods of the two experiments accounts in a 
great degree for their seeming lack of continuity 
with the ideas and tendencies that predominantly 
prevailed prior to that change. With a new fixed 
policy to work upon, any wholesale departures 
from it, such as Wilkinson’s and Ballantyne’s 
schemes undoubtedly were, were not capable of 
creating any profound impression on the general- 
ity of the people. 

This naturally brings Us to the change of 
outlook which resulted in the change of educa- 
tional policy in question. 

§ 2 . 

To understand the change, or rather to under- 
stand the new angle of vision that was responsible 
:for the change, it is necessary to concentrate 
amidst the general welter of the controversy 
on some of the ruling ideas and motives of the 
period. Briefly summed up, the change may 
be described as the ascendancy of Anglicist ideas. 
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It is indeed doubtful whether the Orientalist theory 
was ever congenial to the majority of those who 
took any interest in Indian education, barring of 
course the General Committee and a few members 
of Government, whilst to certain interested 
parties, like the missionaries, it was positively 
distasteful. It perhaps only wanted a favourable 
opportunity and a masterful voice for the Anglicist 
views to assert themselves in full vigour ; and 
when the opportunity and the Macaulay bassoon 
did arrive, a chorus of minor voices, hitherto 
silent or inaudible or suppressed, went up in 
vociferous support of the Anglicist theory and 
ideas. The events that finally brought the Orien- 
talists and the Anglicists to issue will be narrated 
later on ; before proceeding to do that, it is 
important to take note of some of the leading 
ideas on which the Anglicist standpoint was 
founded. It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that the Anglicists, whether cons- 
ciously or unconsciously, echoed their earliest 
precursor in their expression of those ideas. It 
may well be said that, with the ascendancy of 
the Anglicists, Charles Grant’s views came into 
their own after long neglect. 

The deep-rooted differences which divided 
the Anglicists and the Orientalists have often 
been hinted at before. The point of supreme 
importance, which caused the greatest amount 
of friction between the two parties, was that 
relating to the quality and value of Oriental 
learning. As might be expected, the divergence 
^etween their views on the subject was as complete 
/as it could possibly be. The Anglicists roundly 
•condemned all Oriental leaming as a loose mass 
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of errors. and myths, puerilities and absurdities, 
hopelessly inorusting whatever of scientific or 
moral truth was to be found in it. The search 
for truth in that bewildering mass bore, in the 
Anglicists’ view, no small resemblance to the 
search for a needle in a stack of hay ; and the 
needle, when found, was not considered worth 
the pains of freeing it of the rust it had gathered. 
Indeed, unless some acquaintance with the causes 
that engendered their hostility towards Oriental 
learning is obtained, the sweeping condemnation 
of it by the Anglicists is apt to be amazing and 
a little difficult to understand at the present day. 
In fact, hardly any branch of it was spared their 
abuse or animadversion. The laws of the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans were pronounced to be 
congeries of contradictory maxims, tyrannical 
and absurd in their detailed injunctions and little 
fit to raise the people higher in the scale of civili- 
zation ; their literatures unbracing in moral tone, 
and, though in some parts beautiful, yet on the 
whole inferior to that of England ; their systems 
of philosophy, a collection of fanciful and false 
notions ; their abstract sciences packed with errors; 
their medicine a pseudo-science; their ethics 
unedifying. The Anglicists disregarded what was 
true and beautiful and scientific in Sanskrit and! 
Arabic literatures and science, or at best damned 
it with faint praise, but fastened eagerly upon its 
blemishes and deficiencies for purposes of ridicule 
and depreciation. They refused to see, or werel 
ignorant of, what Cunningham called the scientific j 
phase of the Indian mind. And as often happens ' 
with men steeped in controversy, the greater 
the ignorance or lack of insight or of a spirit of 
appreciation on the part of an Anglicist, the 
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more immoderate was his tone of condemnation 
apt to be, and the more sweeping the exaggerations 
solenmly or angrily indulged in by him regarding 
the intellectual barrenness and moral ine&ctive- 
ness of the systems of Oriental learning. Nor 
was the condemnation or exaggeration confined 
to the contents of the Oriental systems. In 
the extreme of their antipathy towards those 
systems, the Anglicists were led to attribute to 
them preposterous effects and influences. They 
read in those systems the main cause of the pros- 
trate intellectual and moral condition of the 
people. They saw in the encouragement afforded 
to them dangerous political consequences to the 
British Buie. They declared the patronage of 
them by the British Government a support of 
barbarism by a civilised state. The active en- 
couragement continued to them by the General 
Committee, after the circumstances which justified 
or appeared to justify it in the past were conceived 
to have disappeared, was held to be a clog on 
the quickening spirit of improvement then mani- 
festing among the people. Indians were held up 
as crying out for the manna of modern knowledge 
and as being supplied instead with the cud of 
antediluvian systems. Of course, as subject- 
matter of instruction. Oriental learning was re- 
garded an abomination of which the educational 
institutions of Government were to be delivered, 
and which the Anglicists strained every nerve tp 
deliver them of. The diatribe of Macaulay against 
Oriental learning is famous ; and it may well be 
quoted, as it has constantly been, as a faithful 
reproduction of the Anglicist views and sentiments 
on the subject. Even if, however, wp turn from 
-Macaulay to less famous Anglicists, we shall not 
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find them either leas immoderate in tone, or less 
warm in their disparagements, or less sweeping in 
their censure on a subject which they little knew 
and understood. Here is how Trevelyan, for 
example, in a book which neatly sets forth the 
^glicist case, follows Macaulay in his pyrotechnics 
of condemnation of the quality and value of 
Oriental learning. 

‘‘ The Hindu system of learning,” declares Treve- 
lyan, “ contains so much truth as to have raised the 
nation to its present point of civilization, and to have 
kept it there for ages without retrograding, and so much 
error as to have prevented it from making any sensible 
advance during the same long period. Under this 
system, history is made up of fables, in which the 
learned in vain endeavour to trace the thread of authentic 
narrative ; its medicine is quackery ; its geography 
and astronomy are monstrous absurdity ; its law is 
composed of loose contradictory maxims, and barbarous 
and ridiculous penal provisions ; its religion is idolatry ; 
its immorality is such as might be expected from the 
example of the Gods and the precepts of the religion. 
Suttee, Thuggee, human sacrifices. Ghaut murder, 
religious suicides and other such excrescences of Hinduism, 
are either expressly enjoined by it, or are directly 
deduced from the principles inculcated by it. This 
whole system of sacred and profane learning is knitted 
and bound together by the sanction of religion ; every 
part of it is an article of faith, and its science is as 
unchangeable as its divinity. Learning is confined by 
it to the Brahmins, the high priests of the system, by 
whom and for whom it was devised. All the other 
classes are condemned to perpetual ignorance and 
dependence ; their appropriate occupations are assigned 
by the laws of caste, and limits are fixed, beyond 
which no personal merit or personal good fortune 
can raise them. The peculiar wonder of the Hindu 
system is, not that it contains so much or so little true 
Imowledge, but that it has been so skilfully contrived 
for arresting the progress of the human mind, as to 
exhibit it at the end of two thousand years fixed at 
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nearly the precise point at which it was first moulded. 

"The Mohammedan system of learning is many degrees 
better, and ‘ resembles that which existed among the 
nations of Europe before the invention of printing^; 
so far does even this fall short of the knowledge with 
which Europe is now blessed. These are the systems 
under the influence of which the people of India have 
become what they are. They have been weighed in the 
balance, and have been found wanting. To perpetuate 
them, is to perpetuate the degradation and misery of 
the people. Our duty is not to teach, but to unteach 
them — ^not to rivet the shackles which have for ages 
bound down the minds of our subjects, but to allow 
them to drop oflF by the lapse of time and the progress 
of events.” ^ 

Even as characterisation of the worst side 
of Oriental learning, those words of Trevel- 
yan, it is evident, stray far from the truth. 
Much more is now known and a better estimate 
generally formed of Oriental learning than was 
done by Macaulay or Trevelyan or the lesser 
Anglicist luminaries. But, whilst the want of 
truth or accuracy is often immediately felt in the 
Anglicist pronouncements on the subject, what is 
no less prominent and unmistakable i s the spirjt^ 

1 Trevelyan : On the Education of the People of India^ pp. 83-86. 
Vide also Part II of Alexander Duff’s Vindication of the English 
Education Act of Lord William Bentick. Duff there thus characterises 
the whole compass of Oriental lecuming : Did our space a dmi t of 

it, we might here present the reader with extracts from these, the 
choicest works of Hindu literature, which would demonstrate that in 
them are tau|;ht: (Ist) Things frivolous and useless ; (2nd) FsJse chro- 
nology and history ; (3rd) False geography and astronomy ; (4th) False 
civil and criminal law ; (5th) F^se logic cmd metaphysics ; and (6th) 
False morals and religion and further on he proceeds to state as 
unquestionable facts ** that the foulest blemii^es pervade the entire 
mass ; that they pervade it to the extent of composing the main part 
of its ingredients, and that instead of being isolated spots, which would 
elude t£^ glance of any eye save that of prejudiced criticism, they 
are the real or supposed excellencies which may truly be characterized 
as isolated spots, thinly strewn over the vast surface, like rare islets 
of verdure scattered over the great African desert ” — ^Second Beport 
from the Select Ckimmittee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
Secwaon 1852*63, App<r B, (16th June 1853), 
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nf hostility t hey exhibit towards Origntal learning 
— ^an incisive spirit of hostility seeking to ^hm 
thoroughly the object of its repulsion. The 
question, therefore, that forces itself on us with 
regard to it is, what were the circumstances or 
events that engendered such a spirit of hostility. 

The reasons are not far to find. At the 
period when the Anglicist views on Indian 
education were gaining ground, the vogue for 
Oriental learning among Europeans had begun 
to suffer a decline ; and withal the glamour 
with which the first enthusiastic researches 
of European scholars had invested Oriental litera- 
ture also began to fade. A reaction was not slow 
to set in when the first flush of enthusiasm at 
the discoveries of the literary treasures of India 
gave place to a sober examination of its contents. 
General opinion, at least in India, barring a few 
European scholars, veered round to the other 
extreme. The blemishes and errors of Oriental 
literatures and systems of learning were now more 
insistently dwelt on than its finer qualities ; and 
those with whom the defects and deficiencies of 
the Oriental systems weighed preponderantly 
failed to see what Wilkinson and Cunningham 
clearly noted, that a strict line was drawn by the 
Indian Pundit between myth and science, between 
dogma and demonstrated or reasoned truth, be- 
tween scientific and poetic or theological interpre- 
tation. The failure to perceive this was largely 
responsible for the current notion that education 
in Oriental learning meant education in errors 
and fables and the enslavement of the mind to 
dogmatic authority. Besides, as there was con- 
fessedly much in Oriental learning which, when 
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at least superficially viewed, was capable of 
evoking ridicule, and much also that, from the 
point of view of the physical and positive sciences, 
called for correction in the light of Western 
knowledge, it was not difficult to overlook or 
underrate the better side of Oriental learning in 
the general condemnation of it as a tissue of 
pernicious falsehoods and absurdities. The actual 
vigour of the condemnation, was, however, due in 
a greater degree to the partisan attitude which 
inevitably came to be created on the question of 
education and to the imperfect and partial 
knowledge of the Indian people and their institu- 
tions, which was possessed by the generality of 
Englishmen of the time, than to the mere errors 
and puerilities discovered in the Oriental systems 
of learning. And neither the General Committee 
nor the infiuence and prestige of individual 
European scholars could do much to set European 
opinion right on the point. On the contrary, the 
failure of the General Committee to exhibit any very 
palpable results from its endeavours to “ revive ” 
Oriental learning through the educational 
institutions under its control appears to have 
contributed not a little to the low esteem in which 
that learning came to be held. In fact, the 
encouragement afforded by the General Com- 
mittee was often accused of extending the term 
of existence of effete and obsolete systems of 
learning which could not long hope to survive 
►without it. On the other hand, the European 
-Ischolars of those early days, though they rendered 
invaluable service in laying bare the contents of 
! Oriental learning to the gaze of the world, yet 
regarded the intellectnal produce ojdhdia, whether 
of Hindu or Mahomedan origin, *with too much 
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of a Western eye. The pioneers in Oriental! 
researches treated the literature and learning of 
India as interesting material for tl\eir_particular 
lines or injauiry ; they could not lay aside their 
Western notions when examining the literature 
and learning of the country and, to make matters 
worse, a lack of proper insight into the genius of 
the people fronTwhoin: that literature and learning 
sprang placed them at a definite disadvantage as 
interpreters of the same. They were unable to 
educe or lay bare its inner meaning or spirit or 
to interpret adequately the general outlook on 
life behind it — an understanding of which was 
vital to a correct appreciation of the intellectual 
achievements of the Indian people. Before the 
onslaught of the Anglicists they, therefore, at- 
tempted to stand their ground, not generally so 
much with reference to the intrinsic merits of 
Oriental learning, as with reference to the extra- 
neous circumstances that appeared largely to 
justify in their eyes the attention and encourage- 
ment bestowed, on, it by the state . They were at 
times reduced to apologetic tones with regard to 
the subject of Oriental learning. Their utterances 
in its favour were, in fact, construed as th e pro mpt- 
ings of bias in favour of personal acquirements 
m a learning mastered at great cost of time and 
labour. 

Be it said, however, to the credit of the 
Anglicists that, though they decried all Oriental | 
learning as subject-matter of instruction, they* 
did not fail to recognize its value in the interests 
of general science. They did not desire Govern- 
ment to withdraw all patronage to it with a view 
to wiping it out from the land. They were willing 
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that such bodies as the Asiatic Society, whose 
object it was to carry on antiquarian researches, 
should, if possible, be liberally assisted. But they 
drew a sharp distinction between patronage of 
Oriental learning for antiquarian purposes and 
for purposes of general education. They did not 
i want a regard for Oriental learning to encumber 
ithe educational operations of the Government or 
'the Committee. Their aim was to strike at the 
'root of a system of education that had Oriental 
learning for its basis by diverting the^unds which 
' supported it to otber different objects. They saw 
no overwhelming reason for teaching a false 
system of learning when there were at hand the 
resources of European science and knowledge, of 
the intrinsic superiority of which they had an 
unshafceable conviction. But, provided the Edu- 
cation Committee had no direct connection with 
the patronage or preservation of it, the Anglicists 
were conibent to leave Oriental learning well alone. 
They were willing that some sort of encourage- 
ment should be extended to it by Government 
through the learned societies whose appropriate 
function it was believed to be to redeem it from 
obscurity or oblivion. It was against its incor- 
poration into any general system of education 
which might be framed for the country that they 
fought with all their might and main. The same 
^evelyan, who held forth against Oriental learn- 
ing as imfit for educational purposes in the best 
Macaulayesque vein of disparagement, relaxed in 
his condenmation of it when he suggested, by 
way of Government patronage, the addition of a 
Sanskrit professor and subordinate staff to the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society. The plea 
he then put in bn behalf of Oriental learning was 
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that “ owing to the vastly superior means now 
at our disposal, they (the Arabic and Sanskrit 
records of learning) are worse than useless, con- 
sidered as a basis of popular education ; but as a 
medium for investigating the history of the 
country, and the progress of mind and manners 
during so many ages, they are highly deserving! 
of being studied and preserved and again that 
“the Hindu system of learning has formed the 
character of the people up to the present point ; 
and it must still be studied, to account for daily 
occurring phenomena of habits and manners. 
Whatever mental cultivation, whatever taste for 
scientific and literary pursuits has survived among 
the Hindus, is owing to it ; they were a literary 
people when we were barbarians ; and, after ■ 
centuries of revolution, and anarchy, and sub- 
jection to foreign rule, they are still a literary 
people, now that we have arrived at the highest 
existing point of civilisation. That the system 
which has produced these effects should be carefully 
analysed and recorded in all its different parts, 
is no less required by the interests of science in 
general than by our particular interest as rulers 
of India.”^ 

It is to be noted, in the next place, that it was 
not only the Anglicists belonging to the British 
community in India who assailed and derided the 
Oriental systems of learning. Mention was made, 
in a previous chapter, of the circumstances in 
which Rammohun Roy emerged as the foremost 
Indian Anglicist to raise a protest against the 
mode in which the systematic support to Oriental 

1 Trevelyan : On the Editccttion of the People of India, pp. 182-85 
passim. 
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learning was connnenced by the Government of 
the day. That historic protest supplied an 
illuminating index to the change that was taking 
place during the period in the ideas and opinions 
of certain sections of Hindu society ; for, it has 
already been noted that, in Calcutta and the 
neighbouring parts of Bengal, a movement decided- 
ly in favour of the dissemination of the English 
language and European learning among the people 
was in progress at the same time that the 
General Committee was engaged in endeavours to 
lead the mental improvement of the nation in a 
different direction. This movement was stimulated 
to wider growth by several changes successively 
introduced in the system of administration of the 
country, particularly during the regime of Lord 
William Bentinck. The point, however, we are 
here concerned with is that the movement alluded 
to went to reinforce considerably and in a very 
practical manner the Anglicist case for the sub- 
stitution of European learning through the English 
language for the Oriental. The movement in 
Bengal was read in the light of European history ; 
and, by a natural association of ideas, it provoked 
plausible analogies with the various movements 
which had worked for the intellectual advance- 
ment of Europe at diflEerent periods of its history. 
It was sometimes compared to the movement in 
favour of Hellenic culture among the Romans or 
frequently to that in favour of classical learning 
during the period of the Renaissance. The ob- 
vious lesson which the history of Europe could 
not fail to suggest, when thus brought to bear on 
the Indian movement, was that only through a 
process of assimilation of knowledge and culture 
fi'om a foreign source, a process such as the 
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different parts of Europe had at one period or 
another passed through, could the intellectual 
and moral regeneration of India be effected. 
Had not the different European countries ad- 
vanced in point of civilisation by virtue of cultural 
assimilations from one another ? Similarly, it < 
was concluded, would the advancement of India 
in culture and civilisation depend on assimilation 
from some foreign source and not on the existing 
domestic resources : in truth, the Anglicists enter- . 
tained too low an opinion of Oriental learning i 
ever to think of utilising it for the great purpose j 
in view. This was the second governing idea of 
the period. As Trevelyan expounded it, “ the past 
history of the world authorizes us to believe that 
the movement which is taking place in India, if 
properly directed and supported by the Govern- 
ment, will end in bringing about a decided change 
for the better in the character of the people. The 
instances in which nations have worked their 
way to a high degree of civilization from domestic 
resources only are extremely rare, compared with 
those in* which the impulse has been communicated 
from without, and has been supported by the 
extensive study and imitation of the literature 
of foreign countries. The cases in which the 
most lasting impressions have been made upon 
national charfyjter, in which the superior civili- 
sation of the country has taken deepest root 
and fructified most abundantly in other coun- 
tries, have a strong resemblance to the case before 

• us.” ^ 

# 

The necessity for cultural assimilation from 
some foreign source being thus assumed or es- 


1 Ibid., p. 36. 
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tablished in the case of India as an indisputable 
prox>osition, the corollary to it was obvious. How 
was India to acquire the vitalising contact with 
a civilisation superior to her own (and here 
it may be noted superior civilisation was taken 
as synonymous with European civilisation) save 
through the difiusion of European ideas and 
knowledge or through instruction of the people in 
European learning — ^instruction which the British 
rulers by virtue of their position and resources 
were particularly fitted to bestow on their Indian 
subjects ? The same line of argument, when 
pursued a little further, also established the 
necessity for dissemination of a knowledge of the 
English language. For, obviously, the quicker 
and easier the assimilation of European learning, 
the better for the national improvement of India. 
And what could render the process of assimilation 
so easy and quick as the employment of the 
medium of the English language ? '• The Orient- 
alist method of conveying European knowledge 
was admittedly slow and circuitous in contrast to 
the direct one of employing the English language. 
Hence the dictum of Macaulay that “what the 
Greek and Latin were to the contemporaries of 
More and Ascham, our tongue is to the people of 
India.” ^ 


Of course, the fallacies involved in such 
analogies and the reasonings based thereon are 
not ^fficult to detect, though they were not 
apparent to those who uttered them. For one, 
thorn superficial comparisons drawn from » the 
facts of European history overlooked the deep 
differences between the things compared. It was 


1 Minute, 2nd February 
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not perceived that the social institutions and the 
mental make-up of peoples with an old civilisation 
like that of India possess a resilience which enables 
them to absorb the impact of alien civilisations 
and withal to assert their indefeasible characteris- 
tics.^ It was not perceived in consequence that the 
imposition of modern European civilisation on 
the people of India by the British rulers could 
not be relied on to produce the same or similar 
effects as the imposition of Graeco-Roman civili- 
sation produced on the several peoples whom 
Roman arms conquered. In other words, it was 
not clearly understood that the impress of Indian 
culture on the character of the people was not 
capable of effacement at a stroke by the sheer 
comthunication of European learning and that it 
was possible to cram the supple Indian mind with 
European notions and knowledge and yet leave 

I An interesting passage in Sir E. Perry’s A Bird*x-eye View of 
India, pp. 43-45 (1856), shows how the insinuating influence of Hindu 
civilisation was felt and acknowledged by Britishers themselves. “ The 
Hindus, however,” says Sir E. Peny, “ form such a very large majority 
of the population, and Hindu views and habits of thought so much 
predominate, even more than might be expected from their relative 
numbers, that all general considerations as to India ought to keep 
Hindus chiefly in view. Sir James Mackintosh was led to observe, 
some time after taking his seat on the Bombay Bench that a long 
residence in the East tended to Brahminize the minds even of Eng- 
lishmen, and during the many years in which I unworthily occupied 
his place on the same tribunal, I was daily led to observe when the 
disputes of different castes came before me, that an immistakable Hindu 
tint diffused itself over all. Parsis, Moguls (t.e., Persians), Afghans, 
Israelites, €Uid Christians who have been long settled in India, s^m 
to surrender their ancient patrimony of i^eas, and to receive implicitly 
the opinions, prejudices, and conclusions of Hindu civilisation. And 
it is observable that it is only the Hindu race which really flourishes in 
India; Greeks, Indo-Scythians, Afglums, Moguls or Turks, and Por- 
tuguese have successively foimded dynasties, but in a few generations 
each has withered away to ^ve pk^e either to a fresh race of invaders, 
or to some dynasty of native origin. . . .It is indeed a consideration 
well worthy of impressing itself on the minds of Indian statesmen, 
that the Hindu element has always exhibited sufficient vat^ty to 
develop itself with vigor whenever a favourable opportunity has 
oooured.” 
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its inmost recesses untouched.^ In failing to 
perceive these facts and take them into account 
in setting up a system of education, the Anglicists 
were doomed to disappointment in their endeavoiu: 
to make Indians thoroughly English in every 
respect save the colour of their skins. The mis- 
take was of a piece with the one under which 
they laboured in the field of education proper, 
where the Anglicists started with the assumption 
that the Indian mind was more or less a blank 
sheet on which could be set without ado the 
imprint of the culture or education they thought 
best to impart. As was observed by Wilkinson’s 
friend, who has been quoted before, at a tim© 
that permitted of a calm examination of the 
results of the Anglicist system of education, “'those 
who have heretofore had the direction of educa- 
tional measures in this country — ^whether on the 
part of Individuals, Associations, or the Govern- 
ment — appear to have acted for the most part 
on the principle of regarding the Hindu mind, 
for all practical purposes, as a “ tabula rasa ” in 
respect to any pre-conceived ideas, and pre- 
established systems of literature, philosophy, or 
science^ either useful, valuable in themselves, or 


1 A striking illustration of this was furnished in the early part of 
the nineteenth century in the person of Rei^acant Deb. Radhacant 
Deb was conversant with English literature, wrote English with 
admirable purity and corresponded with the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Yet the following passage from an article in the Asiatic Journal for 
June 1828 throws interesting light on the orthodox side of his Hindu 
character : — “ It must not be concealed that Radhacant Deb is reported 
by Bishop Heber to be a bigot to Hinduism ; and he certainly gave a 
striking proof of his bigotry when at the meeting of Natives convened 
at Calcutta, in December 1823> to address Lord Hastings on his- 
resigpation of the Government, he strenuously urged the propriety of 
specmUy thanking his Lordship for not interfering with the burning 
of widows j a pmposition which it required the persevering efforts of 
two sensible Hindus to dissuade the meeting from adopting 
Jour,, Vo. XXV, 1828, pp. 713-18 passim. 
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esteemed such by the people with whom we have 
to deal ; and the effects of this appear to me to 
have been highly prejudicial in many ways. . . 

Again, there was a fallacious assumption 
underlying the analogy drawn between the role 
played by Greek and Latin in the history of 
European letters and that which the English 
language was conceived as destined to play in 
India. The fallacy here was two-fold. In the 
first place, it was not clearly kept in mind that 
Latin was able to exert the vast influence it did 
over Europe mainly because of ' the universal 
pre-eminence accorded to it ^s the language of 
learning, of polite intercourse, of law and Govern- 
ment, and, above all, of religion. There was 
scarcely any higher walk of life where the use of 
Latin could not be met with in mediaeval Europe. 
Hence it was possible for the Latin language and 
literature to blend intimately with the speech 
and thought of the European peoples. Far other- 
wise was it the case with the English language in 
India. English was, after all, little more than 
the language of a handful of foreign rulers. Even 
had it been introduced in India as the sole lang- 
uage of learning and of government, it would 
have still been inadequate to play the part that 
Latin did in Europe, because it could never be 
jthe language of religion, unless indeed the whole 
of India were evangelized. So far as the two 
main divisions of the Indian population were 
concerned, the access to what touched their deepest 
and most sensitive chords — ^to their venerated 
religious and philosophical literature and to their 


' I Vidfi Extract of Mr. Mcleod’s Minute in the Qemrol Report on 
Public hiatruction in the N, W. Provinces^ for 1848-49, pp. 32-36. 
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cherished profane literature as well — ^was through 
the Sanskrit and Arabic. A knowledge of Ei^- 
lish might be sought after, because of a general 
regard for it as a language useful of acquisition 
for the daily business of life ; but it could not 
usurp that place in the affections of the people 
that was undeniably conceded t(^eir own classical 
languages. Apart from that, English could not 
well lay claim to unrivalled pre-eminence even as 
the language of learning, though the Anglicists 
seem to have thought differently. The bias of 
the Anglicists indeed led them to put forward 
exaggerated claims for the English tongue. It 
was assumed by tHbrn to be a “ perfect and singly 
sufficient” instrument for the communication 
of European learning and the study of it the 
open sesame ” to all the treasures of European 
knowledge and speculation. But, on the other 
hand, it was contended at the time with much 
truth that “ a large portion of the sound knowledge 
of Europe is not to be found in the English language 
but must be sought in those of France and Ger- 
many — ^to go no further. Does not every edu; 
cated Englishman daily resort to the languages 
of France and Germany for those useful and 
important ideas which are strangers to his own 
tongue ; and must not, therefore, the assumption 
that English is co-equal with sound knowledge be 
received with great reserve ? ”^ In the second 
place, the Anglicists not only undervalued Ori- 
ental learning but underrated the strength of 
the hold possessed by the Sanskrit and Arabic 
languages and literatures on the people, partt* 
cularly on the learned classes, .^glicist bias 

1 Hodgson: Essays reUUmg to Indian svbjeetSt ,11, pp. 260-261* 
<Lettor 1 on the Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars). 
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was far from seeing in those languages and litera- 
tures “the very echo of their heart’s sweetest 
music ” and “ the sole efficient source ” of the 
unbounded authority of their pastors.^ And so 
it was equally far from realising that, strictly 
speaking, it was not English but Arabic and 
Sanskrit which could well claim the position 
occupied at one time by Greek and Latin in 
Europe. 

Yet, however fallacious some of the argu- 
ments put forward in support of the Anglicist 
views, the underlying creed was clear. It was 
an article of faith with the Anglicists that the 
intellectual and social regeneration of India lay 
through a process of assimilation of European 
ideas and knowledge by her people. The process 
was to be primarily originated in, and subsequently 
guided and controlled mainly through, a system 
of education having for its aim the instruction 
of the youth of the country in European learning 
through the medium of the English language. 
But, peculiarly circumstanced as the British rule 
in India was, there was scarcely any principle, 
act or measure of importance, enunciated or design- 
ed with reference to the Indian people, which was 
nq^iable to scrutiny from t he political point of 
^vieWi^Tt was, therefore, inevitablethat the poli- 
tical bearings of the educational principle proposed 
and advocated by the Anglicists should have been 
keenly examined and debated by those interested 
in the subject. This fact now leads to a different 
order of ideas that influenced the educational 
trend of the period. 

1 Ihid*^ p. 293 (Letter II on the Pre-eminence of the Verna- 
culars). 
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It has been remarked before that at the early 
period when the question of the education of 
India first began to be agitated by certain phil- 
anthropists, the belief was undeniably strong among 
Englishmen that the preservation of British 
dominion in India and the enlightenment of 
the Indian people by their British rulers were two 
incompatible objects. Consequently, those who 
were opposed to the diffusion of European learning 
in the country were wont to predict direful 
consequences to the British rule from it. “ It 
has been said, and may be said again,” averred 
Trevelyan nearly half a century later, “ that 
whatever our duty may be, it is noto ^ policy 
to enlighten the Natives of In^aTptha^’tEesooner 
they grow to man’s estate, the sooner they will 
be able to do without us ; and that by giving 
them knowledge, we are giving them power, of 
which they will make the first use against our- 
selves.”^ The argument was an old one, dating 
as it did from the time of Grant, if not earlier ; 
and Grant it was who first elaborately refuted 
it and denounced the habit of placing self-interest 
above Christian duty in regard to India. Though, 
of course, with a growing sense of “ duty ” to- 
wards the people of India, the opposition to their 
enlightenment gradually lost its keenness, if it 
did not completely die out, yet the fears that had 
originally prompted it never ceased in some form 
or the other to haunt the minds of the British 
rulers. In a minute, dated 28th August 1838, a 
member of the Bombay Government, Mr. J. 
Farish, penned these words, not with direct 
reference to the subject of education, but to a 
different one — ^the press in India ; “ We are here 

I Trevelyan : On the Education of the People of India^ p. 187. 
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in India, in a very extraordinary position — a 
small band of aliens totally unconnected by 
color, religion, feelings, manners, or any one 
single tie — ^have established their despotic rule 
over a vast people, whose affections must be with 
their Native Ihinces, and all whose prejudices 
are arrayed against their conquerors. This sup- 
remacy can only be maintained by arms, or by 
opinion. The Natives of India must either be 
kept down by a sense of our power, or they must 
willingly submit from a conviction that we are 
more wise, more just, more humane, and more 
anxious .to improve their condition than any other 
rulers thov could have. If well directed, the 
progress of Education would undoubtedly increase 
our moral hold over India, but, by leading the 
Natives to a consciousness of their own strength, 
it will as surely weaken our physical means of 
keeping them in subjection.”^ 

So it appears the education of the people of 
India was not undertaken solely at the call of 
disinterested duty. The conflict between duty 
..and self-interest was hevCT~'a b's^t ^^en great 
public measures like the framing of an educational 
policy, came to bejUflought^-ouf, though, as the 
nineteenth century wore on, the British rulers 
of India habituated themselves more to profes- 
sions of duty than to those of self-interest. It 
was natural, therefore, that a line of conduct or 
policy, which promised to reconcile gracefully, 
duty and interest, should prove generally attrac- 
tive ; and the Anglicists were not wanting ^ in 
emphasis on the political aspect of the policy 
advocated by them, which placed the possibility 

1 FoB. Dept., Vol. 20/796, 1837-39, pp. 187-91 (Bom. Rees.). 
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of effecting, at least in the matter of education, 
a reconciliation between the two completely 
opposed factors in an entirely new light. The 
iijiglicists declared that the British administra- 
tors of India were not “ called upon to make 
any effort of disinterested magnanimity” in 
spreading education among the people of India, 
provided it was English education they took care 
to spread. 

In fact, the Anglicists set great store by the 
ultimate political effects of English education. 
It has frequently been remarked before that the 
formidable distance which was placed between 
the people of the country and their foreign rulers 
by differences of language, customs, manners, 
culture and religion was ever present to the minds 
of British administrators and statesmen as a 
source of danger and insecurity to British domin- 
ion. The distance, it is true, could be partly 
lessened by conforming as far as possible the 
system of administration to the habits and insti- 
tutions of the people and by consulting their 
feelings and opinions in measures affecting them.' 
But these and similar means constituted only a 
partial remedy. They went but a little way to 
solve a problem of first-class importance which 
exercised the best British Indian statesmen of the 
day — namely, the problem of creating a positive 
and durable bond of union between the rulers 
and the ruled. In the education of the latter 
they were not slow to perceive an effective in- 
strument for forging such a bond. Grant had 
early perceived it, and presumably endeavoured 
to make others of his generation perceive it, but 
with little effect ; and the idea that later fructified 
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under changed circumstances and with notable 
results so far as the educational policy of Govern- 
ment was concerned, is found well developed in 
his famous tract. The idea that gradually gained 
ground was that the differences of culture and 
civilisation, which in their practical effects seemed 
to spell insecurity to British political power in 
India, could, to the greatest practicable extent if 
not entirely, be abolished by cultural assimilation 
of the people to their rulers./ In other words, 
what was gained by military conquest was sought 
to be consolidated and placed on a jgermanenf^ 
foundation by cultural conquest, f Here^'too the 
analogy of the two-fold conquest, military and 
cultural, by which the Roman Empire was es- 
tablished and stabilized, was pressed into service 
in support of the idea. In fact, some servants 
of the whilom merchant Company began to view 
themselves as placed in a similar relation to India 
to that in which the Romans stood towards Gaul 
and Africa and Britain and other provinces of 
the empire, as the dispensers of political order 
and civilisation. “ The Indians will, I hope,” 
said Trevelyan, “soon stand in the same position 
towards us in which wo once stood towards the 
Romans.”^ But, at the same time, as the fact 
could not be overlooked that it was no easy 
task to act the Roman to the whole of India with 
its vast population, the aspiration of a cultural 
conquest had to be confined to the aim of raising 
a class of Indians who, culturally assimilated to 
their rulers, were calbulated to be fit interpreters 
between them and the rest of their countrymen. 
It was to this prevailing sentiment of the time 


1 Trevelyan ; On the educatimi of the People of India, p. 106. 
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that Macaulay gave utterance when he said: 

“I feel that it is impossihe f or us, with our 

limited means, to attempt to educate the body 
of the people. We must at present do our best 
to form a class who may be interpreters between 
us and the millions whom we govern — ^a class 
of persons Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in 
intellect.” ^ 

The close connection between this idea and 
the purely educational opinions advocated by the 
Anglicists is obvious. The former went to rein- 
force the latter. The Anglicists did not fail to 
-proclaim, and to proclaim sometimes obstre- 
perously, that it was only through an educa- 
tional policy, having for its object the diffusion 
of European learning through the English 
language, that the cultural conquest of the 
In^an people could be achieved. For, it was 
conceived that to anglicise the manners and 
(ways of thinking and speech of the people was to 
jdraw them nearer to their rulers and thus minimise 
Ithe extent of the gulf between the two. Moreover, 
it was an additional inducement for the adoption 
of 'such an educational policy that it was a double- 
udged one inasmuch as its ultimate effects 
were held to be favourable to British rule from the 
[ political point of view and its immediate effects 
• to be beneficial to the people from the moral 
point of view. Thus interest and duty were 
sought to be united in one common object ; and 
the union was believed to be inevitable in the 
nature of things on the ground that “interest 
and duty are never really separated in the affairs 


1 Minute 2nd February 1835. 
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of nations, anymore than they are in those of 
individuals.’”' 

So it was that political, no less than philan< 
thropic, considerations went to favour the policy 
of educating the Indian people in European learning 
through the English language. The aim under- 
lying the policy was to uplift- the. people intellec- 
tually and morally By lifting them wholly and 
completely out of the mental habits and outlook 
to which they were traditionally addicted ; and, 
not only to uplift them, but to establish a com- 
munity of ideas and feelings between them and 
their rulers. From that stand-point the prevail- 
ing systems of Oriental learning came to be 
regarded as a grave hindrance to the accomplish- 
ment of the end in view ; for, one obvious tend- 
ency of those systems was to retain and confirm 
the mental habits and traits which were sought 
to be uprooted. Consequently, what were termed 
the “ political tendencies ” of Oriental learning 
were made the subject of no less severe reprobation 
from the political stand-point than were its 
contents and peculiar qualities from the educa- 
tional. One instance of the censure levelled 
against the Oriental systems of learning when 
viewed in the light of their real or assumed political 
effects may suffice here. “ The Arabian or Maho- 
medan system,” said Trevelyan, “ is based 
on the exercise of power and the indulgence of 
passion. Pride, ambition, and love of rule, and 
of sensual enjoyment, are called in to the aid of 
religion. The earth is the inheritance of the 
Faithful : all besides are infidel usurpem, with 
whom no measure? ^.re to be kept, except whatt 

- ■■■■■ " " ■ — — ; ^ — ■■■■ 

I ^Trevelyan t Qn(h& eUueaifi^ Feople of Indian pi, 188^ ’ 
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policy may require. Universal dominion belongs 
to the l^hkhomedans by Divine right. Their 
religion obliges them to establish their predomi- 
nance by the sword; and those who refuse to 
conform are to be kept in a state of slavish sub- 
jection. The Hindu system, though less fierce 
and aggressive than the Mahomedan, is still more 
explosive : all who are not Hindus are impme 
outcasts, fit only for the most degraded employ- 
ments ; and, of course, utterly disqualified for the 
duties of government, which are reserved for the 
military, under the guidance of the priestly caste. 
Such is the political tendency of the Arabic and 
Sanskrit systems of learning. Happily for us, 
these principles exist in their full force only in 
books written in difficult languages, and in the 
minds of a few learned men ; and they are very 
faintly reflected in the feelings and opinions of 
the body of the people. But what will be thought 
of that plan of national education which would 
revive them and make them popular ; would be 
perpetually reminding the Mahomedans that 
we are infidel usurpers of some of the fairest 
realms of the Faithful, and the Hindus, that we 
are unclean beasts, with whom it is a sin and a 
shame to have any friendly intercourse. Our 
bitterest enemies could not desire more than that 
wo should propagate systems of learning which 
excite the strongest feelings of human nature 
against ourselves.”^ 

As may be easily surmised, the effect of 
English literature and language on the Indian 
mind was juxtaposed in shining contrasty to the 
state of feeling and thought which the briental 
systems of learning were supposed to induce. 
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Above all, the political effects of the former in 
inducing a change of attitude on the part of the 
ruled towards the rulers did not escape due 
emphasis. How the inculcation of European ideas 
and knowledge was capable of counteracting the 
ingrained mental habits of the people ; how itl 
could remove the existing discordancy of ideas 
and sentiments between the people and their 
rulers and es tabl ish a harmony ins tead ; how the j 
community of ideas and sentiment's so brought 
about between the two could prove a great main- 
stay of the British dominion in India — all this was 
delineated with such plausibility and such pleasant 
anticipations for the future as sufficed to convince 
an average person that a policy of educating 
Indians according to Anglicist views was the best 
an enlightened government could adopt both in 
its own interest and in that of the people. “ The 
spirit of English literature, on the other hand,” 
continued Trevelyan, after having anathematised 
Oriental learning, “ cannot but be favourable to 
the English connection. Eamiliarly acquainted 
with us by means of our literature, the Indian\ 
youth almost cease to regard us as foreigners.! 
They speak of our great men with the same 
enthusiasm as we do. Educated in the same way, 
interested in the same objects, engaged in the same 
pursuits with ourselves, they become more English 
than Hindus, just as the Roman provincials 
became more Romans than Gauls or Italians. 
What is it that makes us what we are, except 
living and conversing with English people, and 
imbibing English thoughts and habits of mind ? 
They do so too : they daily converse with the 
best and wisest Englishmen through the medium 
of their works ; and form, perhaps, a higher idea 
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of our nation than if their intercourse with it 
were of a more personal kind. Admitted behind 
the scenes, they become acquainted with the 
principles which guide our proceedings ; they see 
how sincerely we study the benefit of India in the 
measures of our administration ; and from violent 
opponents, or sullen conformists, thej' are con- 
verted into zealous and intelligent co-operators 
with us.”^ And, further on, he proceeds to 
observe : “As long as the natives are left to 
brood over their former independence, their sole 
specific for improving their condition is, the 
immediate and total expulsion of the English. A 
native patriot of the old school has no notion of 
anything beyond this : his attention has never 
been called to any other mode of restoring the 
dignity and prosperity of his country. It is only 
by the infusion of Emopean ideas, that a new 
direction can be given to the national views. 
The young men, brought up at our seminaries, 
turn with contempt from the barbarous despotisms 
under which their ancestors groaned, to the 
prospect of improving their national institutions 
on the English model. Instead of regarding ua 
with dislike, they court our society, and look 
upon us as their natural protectors and bene- 
factors : the summit of their ambition is, to 
resemble us ; and, under our auspices, they hope 
to elevate the character of their countrymen, and 
to prepare them by gradual steps for the enjoy- 
ment of a* well-regulated and therefore a secure 
and a happy independence. So far from having 
the idea of driving the English into the pea upper- 
most in their minds, they have no notidn of any 


1 Ibid., pp. IS9.190. 
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improvement but such as rivets their connection 
with the English, and, makes them dependent on 
English protection and instruction. In the re- 
establishment of the old native governments they 
see only the destruction of their most cherished 
hopes, and a state of great personal insecurity 
for themselves.”^ 

It was in this wise, partly from actual 
observation and experience^ and partly from 
speculation on the influence of European learn- 
ing, that a connection was made out between 
the spread of English education and the perma- 
nence and stability of British dominion arising 
from the enlightenment and attachment of the 
people. The rationale of the theory that connec- 
ted English education with the future of the 
British rule was that, in leaving the Indian mind 
undisturbed to the modes of thought and feeling 
which were characteristically its own and which 
consequently kept it aloof from sympathetic 
communion with the ruling race, or in accentuating 
or encouraging those modes of thought and 
feeling in the people by a purely Oriental 
education, ^ere was real political danger and 
insecurity. /^i^ritish rule, it was felt, rested on 9- 
precarious foundation so long as the people were 
kept apart from their rulers by differences in their 
respective habits of thought and social and political^ 
outlook. One specific remedy, therefore, which 
the circumstances of the time suggested, was 
the anglicisation or european i sation of the nation al 
habits m thinking so as to identify them with 
those of the governing t&oe.//No doubt, danger 

1 Ibid., pp. igi-192. 

2 Vide Tirevelyan: On the education of the People of India, 
pp* 19S-200. 
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was suspected in that remedy too : because, as 
was remarked, by giving the Indian people 
knowledge, the British rulers would place in their 
hands a power of which they might make the 
first use against those who so placed it. But then 
it was pointed out that the effects of English 
education woxdd be slow to manifest themselves in 
all their mature vigour and that, by setting “ the 
natives on a process of European improvement,” 
the apprehended eventuality in the shape of the 
termination of British rule would be deferred to 
an indefinitely distant future. “ The natives 
will not rise against us,” it was said, “ because we 
shall stoop to raise them : there will Ito no reaction, 

I because there will be no pressure : ^be national 
.activity will be fully and harmlessly employed in 
i acquiring and diffusing European knowledge, and 
'in naturalising European institutions.”^ More- 
over, the greatest advantage declared to be 
inherent in the “process of European improve- 
ment ” was that it was expected to obviate the 
danger of the severance of the British connection by 
any violent revolution on the part of the people. 


From the idea of anglicising the Indian mind it 
was but a step to the idea of anglicising the Indian 
speech. The two in fact went together. Those 


who were emphatic regarding the political benefits 
^of the diffusion of European ideas and knowledge 
were not the less emphatic regarding the political 
advantages of the imposition of the language of 
*the rulers on the ruled. The En gli sh languag e 

( was con sidered a connecting^Jiafc'lbetwieir'^he 
two tendinglBo~cfeate a f avourable di sposition on 
the p art o f the peopIe'^owSfdslilmse 'w 


1 im., p. Ids. 
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them.^ It was to be a powerful instrument for 
tEi^similation of the ruled to the rulers. Again, 
historical precedents were appealed to. “ The| 
vast influence of language,” said the Rev. Dr.) 
Duff, “ in moulding national feelings and habits, 
more especially if fraught with superior stores 
of" knowledge, is too little attended to, and too 
inadequately understood. In this respect we are 
in the rear of nations, some of which we are 
apt to despise as semi-barbarous. When the 
Romans conquered a province they forthwith set 
themselves to the task of ‘ Romanising ’ it ; that 
is, they strove to create a taste for their own more 
refined language and literature and thereby aimed 
at turning the song and the romance and the 
history — ^the thought and the feeling and fancy 
of the subjugated people into Roman channels 
which fed and augmented Roman interests. And 
has Rome not succeeded ? ” It goes without 
saying the answer to the question was, with men 
of Dr. Duff’s intellectual cast, an unqualified 
affirmative. The reverend Doctor proceeded fur- 
ther to appeal to precedents from Asiatic history. 
He waxed rhetorical on the pol iticaj _strength and) 
perpetuity that “ Arabic dSnunatiorP^ appeared/ 
to have derived from the edict of Caliph Walid 

1 It may bo interesting to note here an opinion opposed to the 
prevalent common view on the point. James Mill was questioned by 
the Commons Select Committee of 1832 : ‘‘ Do not you consider that 

a community of language tends to identify a people with their gover- 
nors ?” and his answer was : “If you could spread the Englii^ language 
so as to make it the language of the people, as well as of their governors, 
it would be important in many respects ; though community of langwxge 
ha^ not much idenJtificd the Irish people with their governors. In itself it 
would be a most desirable thing that the" people of India should speak 
the language of England, because it would introduce them fuUy to the 
fteld of European intelligence. ThiQ, however, I conceive a thing impossi- 
ble. And while we aim at impossibilities, we are in danger of ovenook- 
ing other good things that might really be done.” — ^Evidence of James 
Mill on 21st February 1832 : Evidence on East India Affoirs : Select 
Oomniittee of the House of Conunons, 1 Public or Miscellaneous, Q. 402. 
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which made Arabic the universal language of the 
Mahommedan world ; and quoted the following 
opinion in order to hold up for admiration a similar 
decree of Akbar’s in In^a : “ The great Akbar 

established the Persian language as the language 
of business and polite literature throughout his 
extensive dominions, and the popular tongue 
naturally became deeply impregnated with it. 
The literature and the language of the country 
thus became identified with the genius of his 
dynasty ; awd this has tended more than anything 
else to produce a kind of intuitive veneration for the 
family which has/long survived even the destruction 
'of their power ; and this feeling will continue to 
exist until we substitute the English language for 
the Persian, which will dissolve the spell, and 
direct the ideas and sympathies of the natives 
towards their present rulers.”^ Why could not the 
English similarly create a “ veneration ” for their 
rule in India by following in the footsteps of the 
Roman conquerors and the Mahomedan em- 
perors ? The idea, when thus invested with the 
authority of past precedents, assumed a flattering 
form — ^flattering especially to that nascent Im- 
perialist sense which had begun to contemplate 
with pride an English political hegemony com- 
plemented by a hegemony of the English language 
and of which one can catch an unmistakable 
glimp^ in the following pronouncement of Ma- 
caulay : “ In India, English is the language 
spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken by the 
lugher class of natives at the seats of Govern- 
ment. It is likely to become the language of 
. commerce throughout the seas of the East. It is 

1 7^ Duira VlndlMriion of the Bducetion Aofc 6f 
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the language of two great European communities 
which are rising, the one in the south of Africa, 
the other in Australasia — communities which are 
evei^ year becoming more important and more 
closely connected with our Indian empire. Whe- 
ther we look at the intrinsic value of our literature 
or at the particular situation of this country, we 
shall see the strongest reason to think that, of all 
foreign tongues, the English tongue is that which 
would be the most useful to our native subjects.”^ 

Attractive, and sometimes not quite ill-found- 
ed, as were the anticipations thus formed of the ad- 
vantageous results of the introduction of European 
learning and of the English language into India, it 
must not, however, be thought that political 
considerations furnished the sole motive for the 
decision that was finally arrived at in favour of 
that learning and that language. * It cannot be 
denied that,'^t the back of the change of edu- 
cational policy effected by Bentinck, there is 
perceptible, through the blur cast over it by the 
conf ession of a . Jconflict_-jof high^r^with Jqwgt 
motives and thejat dmiss ion of jmrrow vie ws of ex- 
pediency pitted against large^inded benevoH 
lence, a genuine enthu siasm for .xeform of th^ 
Indian peopS zTT^ traced to its source, the re-' 
forming spirit which distinguished the period 
may perhaps be found to be a reflection or echo 
or product of the wave of enthusiasm for reform 
which swept over England at the time of the 
Parliamentary Reform Bill of 1832. But what- 
ever its origin or character, the fact is certain 
that the new spirit in favour of reform in India 
was particularly active during the regime of 

I Minute, 2nd February 1835. 
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Lord Bentinck, and was probably emboldened 
by the success of the ' first great overt act of 
British interference with the social and religious 
customs of the Hindus — ^the legal abolition of 
suttee. A most striking practical manifestation 
of this reforming spirit was the projection of a 
compendious Anglo-Indian code which was intend- 
ed to do away with some of the worst features 
of the Hindu and Mahomedan systems of law, 
and to modify those systems generally to suit the 
exigencies of an altered age.^ And the reforming 

1 The bearing of the codification of the laws on the enlightenment 
of the people was not missed. Trevelyan, when asked in the course 
of his evidence before the Lords Select Committee for 1852-53 whether 
he considered that the progress of English instruction and the im- 
provement of legislation in India, by the establishment of simple and 
intelligible codes of law were mutually connected, replied : “ They 

are connected in the closest possible manner. I consider that, quite 
irrespectively of its importance for the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of justice, the digesting of the laws into a single and intelligible 
code, even supposing no alteration in them to be made, and that the 
laws were not to be at all systematised or revised, would be the most 
important educational measure that could be adopted. The time and 
talent of India has been wasted to a suprising extent in learning words 
as distinguished from ideas. The learning of the country, and expe- 
daily the law of the country, has been locked up in the Sanskrit, in 
the Arabic, and in the Persian, one of which is a dead language, and 
the other two are languages which are not now commonly spoken in 
India ; and now English must be added to them ; so that it is at present 
next to impossible for any one man to acquire a competent knowledge 
of the law of India. It would take a whole life-time even to learn the 
language in which it is contained; emd until the laws of India are 
codified, it is impossible that we can enable our young civilians at 
Haileybury, or the yoimg natives who are educated by thousands, to 
acquire a competent legal training.*’ (Trevelyan’s evidence on 21st 
June 1863 ; S^ond Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on Indian TerritorieB, etc., — Session 1852-53 — Q. 6609). It 
was often arg^d against the continuance of encouragement to Oriental 
learning that instruction in Arabic and Sanskrit for the purpose of rais- 
ing up men versed in the laws of the country to assist the law-courts 
would be rendered useless by the codification of those laws, since the 
codification would be primarily in English, and English would therefore 
supplant Arabic cmd l^nskrit as the key to a knowledge of those laws. 
( Vide Macaulay’s Minute of 2nd February 1835). But the argument 
was based on too sanguine an expectation : for the original design of an 
Anglo-Indian Code tras never carried to the intended conclusion ( Vide 
Kaye’s ** History of the Administration of the E. I. Co.”: Pt. I. 
Ch. Ill, pp. 104-06.) 
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zeal, thus manifested in various directions, was 
quick to perceive what it became the fashion in 
those days to assert as a strong reason in favour 
of popular education in India. It was a subject 
of common remark that good laws and good 
government were useless and would in fact defeat 
the ends for which they were devised, unless the 
people for whom they were intended were rendered 
capable by education of understanding and ap- 
preciating their spirit and operation. “ What can 
such government and law avail,” it was asked, 
“ when the great masses of the people, from lack 
of intelligence, are unable to appreciate their 
excellence, and from a destitution of virtue, are 
equally disinclined to a willing and cheerful 
obedience ? And similarly the historian Kaye, 
after relating the notable achievements of the 
British Government in India in respect of the 
internal administration and improvement of the 
country — ^achievements which Kaye termed ‘ great 
victories of European civilisation ’ — went on to 
observe : “ But having achieved this amount of 

success, our officers by no means thought that the 
work was complete. They felt it might often 
happen that the people, withdrawn from the 
immediate sphere of these good influences, (to 
wit, of the authority of Government and personal 
influence of public officers), would subside into 
their old evil ways — ^that, indeed, we might be 
only casting out devils, to return again to find 
their old habitations swept and cleansed for their 
reception, and to wanton there more riotously 
than before : and they one and all said that the 
only certain remedy, to which they Could look 


I The Caloutta Review, Vol. HI, 1845, p. 21L 
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for an abiding cure, was that great remedial agent 
— ^Education. 

Besides the projected changes in the legal 
systems of the country, there was another direc- 
tion in which the reforming zeal of Bentinck’s 
government was displayed. A change of far- 
reaching importance was introduced into t^ie pub- 
lic services. (/^feyclausegXjpf t he C hattCT AcLjof- 
1833 it w as enacted tHat*' no native oTtfie^ said 
territorie s, nor any natural born subject of fiis 
Majesty’s resident therein, shall by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, color, or 
any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
office, or employment, under the- said ^om^ny:?^^ 
InTts^practical result the enactment pointed tD 
the necessity, which had however come to be 
recognised and to some extent acted upon before 
the passing of the Act of 1833, of making some 
departure from the practice maintained since 
Cornwallis’s day of excluding Indians from all 
adminstrative offices under Government, save the 
lowest. Erom such a practice, which had actually 
spelt degradation to the Indian people,* Bentinck 
broke away to a/marked extent. As Trevelyan 
said in 1839 : “(The system established by Lord 
Cornwallis was based upon the principle of doing 
everything by European agencyS'^uropeans are, 
no doubt, superior to the natives in some of ^^6 
most important qualities of administrators ; out 
the public revenue did not admit of the employ- 
ment of a sufficient number of them. The wheels 
of Government therefore soon became clogged: 
more thap half of the business of the country 

1 Kaye : History of thi Administration of ike East India Com* 

pony : Part d88 (1883). 

2 Fairt 111, Gh..IV» 1^4 419 ^ 80 , ^ ^ 
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remained unperformed: and at last it became 
necessary to abandon a plan, which, after a fair 
trial, had completely broken down. ^The ^^ an- 
which Lord Williani Bentinck substituted f^-it. 
'wasr~to 'ffahsact the^ public business b y nat ive 
agenc^under European superintendence ; and 
this change is now in progress in all the different 
branches of the administration.”^ ThusMiigherl 
public situations, such as those of judges and 
collectors, were thrown open to Indians. But,* 
again, it is to be noted that it was not alone a 
zeal for reform or pure benevolence which brought 
about the change. It jwasAlso renderedimperative 
by considerati^^ofj Hiblin ec on omy . The Court 
of Direct6rs"Tiad ataneari^ date been led to 
draw the attention of the Indian Government to 
that overdue reform in the internal administration 
of the country. They had lamented in 1829 that 
the services of Indians had not been rendered 
available to a greater extent in the discharge of 
the functions of government ; and so had written 
to the Governor-General : “ That European Agen- 
cy to a certain extent is indispensably requisite 
we are far from questioning, but we have never- 
theless been long of opinion that were a more 
liberal confidence_r epnsed in the Natives gener^ly 
^e publt0~th tere sts wo uld not materially suffer 
jn any res pect, "whilst in some th^ .W(jidd_^ 
.essentialtv W hefit^d. It is necessary to present 
them with fr^h incentives to honorable exertion, 
as well as to supply them with the means of 
education, in order to elevate them in their own 
estimation, to call forth their energies and to 
attach them to our Governiaent. To do this, is 
at oncG our duty a nd our interest, for it will 

1 Trdv^aa i \On the EduoaHfm of the People of India, p. 166. 
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enable us to narrow the limits to which European 
Agency is now carried, and thereby ultimately to 
effect a great saving of expense.” And it is 
interesting -to note in passing how, in feeling the 
call for economy, the Court were led to enter a 
gentle protest against the prejudices and the 
exaggerated notions of moral delinquency common- 
ly entertained by members of the ruling race in 
respect of Indian character. “ The natives are 
admitted,” wrote the Court, “ not to be deficient 
either in capacity or diligence and we cannot join 
in the conclusion which we think has sometimes 
been a great deal too hastily drawn, as to their 
want of trustworthiness ; until a fair experiment 
has been made of their fidelity under circumstances 
of less powerful temptation than those in which 
they have been usually placed. In the Banks of 
our Armies their loyalty and devotion have never 
been surpassed. In your Domestic Establish- 
ments you have daily proof that kind treatment 
as rarely meets with unworthy returns as among 
any other people. *' It is chiefly in Public Civil 
employments that inveterate propensities to false- 
hood and fraud are imputed to them, often with- 
out due regard to many palliating considerations, 
without sufi&cient advertence to the causes which 
have produced these defects in the national 
character, and, we are afraid we must add, 
without a systematic application of those means 
which are best adapted to improve the nature 
of man.” And, further, they pertinently pointed 
out the disparity of treatment meted out to 
European and Indian servants of Government ; 
the integrity of the former being protected by 
high salaries which enabled them to live in afflu- 
ence and acquire wealth, and that of the latter 
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exposed to temptation on account of the bare 
subsistence allowed them by way of emoluments. 
“ Whilst one class,” said the Court, “ is considered 
as open to temptation and placed above it, the 
other without corresponding inducements to in- 
tegrity should not be exposed to equal temptation 
and li« reproached for yielding to it,”^ 

The recognition during Bentinck’s regime 
of the principle of the larger employment of 
Indian agency in the administration of the country 
went to emphasize the necessity for a wide diffu- 
sion of education among the people./^rom the 
altered views prevalent at the period with regard 
to Oriental learning, it may be easily inferred that 
it cou ld__nqt be Oriental educa^o n that w ai^ 
expected to “produce th e Idesideratum _oi well* 
trained puBBc sWvants, butTnstructfon in “ sound 
useful knowledge,” or, in other words, in Euro- 
pean knowledge. 

•Lastly, we have to note another potent in- 
fluence which ruled the mind of the period — the 
influence of religious motive. No doubt, so far 
as the British rulers were concerned, they were 
loath to swerve, and outwardly never did swerve, 
from their strict adherence to the oft-professed, 
pol icy o f religious neutrali ty. But at the same 
time they "cOTld not look with the indifference 
of some of their precursors of the eighte enth 
oenj^y: upon the interests of Chris tianity^ in 
India; mainly because, under" the new religious 
impulse which marked the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, Protestant Christianity had be- 
come a vital, instead of a nominal, religion with 

1 Ckneral Lettm ftom Court to Bengal : dated 18th Februatry 
1889: ri(» pint. 44^80.' 
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Englishmen. One significant sign of the changed 
attitude on the part of British rulers towards 
Christianity in India was that they ceased to look 
askance in the manner of their predecessors at the 
activities of the missionaries in the country. 
Now, though precluded from openly avowing any 
interest in the propagation of Christianity, yet 
the new-born feeling of Englishmen for their 
religion, which the rulers of India were also 
possessed of and actuated by, could not fail to 
assert itself in many silent ways. It is not 
difficult, for example, to see how religious feeling 
,may have contributed to the antipathy towards 
Oriental systems of learning which were generally 
regarded as inextricably mixed up with “ hea- 
thenish” religions. Nor is it difficult to see, on 
tEe''bther haifd, that this same religious feeling 
may have gone far to strengthen a predilection 


towards the systematic dissemination of European 
pideas and knowledge in the country. '^The pro- 
posed policy of educating thp people of India in 
European learning had an ?fdded attraction from 


the religious point of view. It was observed or 


believed that the way could be made a good 
deal smooth for the evangelisation of the country 
.by undermining the authority of the prevailing 
religions of the people, particularly of the Hindu 
faith, through instruction in European science 
and knowledge without any admixture of Chris- 
tian theology or creed.^ “ One grand effect, ” 


I Charles Xiushington of the Bengal. Government, being asked 
by the Commons Select Committee of 1S32 whether he considered that 
the giving to the Natives systematieally an enlmhtened education, 
ajibrda the l^st chance of the advanceme^it of the (mristian religion in 
India,’* **It is the only rattonal foundation. While en« 

couraging, to every prudential degree, the dissemination of useful 
knowle^e among oirr Indian subjects, every government under vrhich 
I have served, Im enjc^ined the most soroptdht jadh^npe to the long* 
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said Dufi, “ wherever such an education is im- 
parted, will be the demolition of the superstitions 
and idolatries of India in India all the sys- 

tems of knowledge are regarded as sacred, being 
contained in books which are accounted of divine 
authority. All of these are thickly interspersed 
with glaring errors ; consequently, it is impossible 
for young men to complete a course of “ high 
English education ” without discovering that the 
truths of our history, chronology and science, 
generally come into constant and fatal collision 
with the opposing errors in their own systems. 
The sacred books, or Shastras, being thus shown | 
to abound with demonstrable errors, become at 
once stripped of their divine authority ; and this i 
once accomplished, the superstitions and idolato-'' 
ries which are upheld, solely on the credit of these 
books, must sink into annihilation.”^ Of course, 
with the correctness or erroneousness of the view 
of Hinduism underlying this typical pronouncement 
of the Rev. Dr. Duff we are not concerned ; it is 
sufficient for our purpose that it illustrates how 
such effects or consequences as Dr. Duff and those 
of his school of thought attributed to the incul- 
cation of Western knowledge in Indians lent 
attraction to a policy of educating them in Euro- 
pean learning to the exclusion of their own. 

avowed and indispensable condition of not interfering directljr with 
the religious opinions of the Natives, an injunction which has pointedly 
and wisely been reiterated by the CJourt of Directors. A disposition 
having of late been manifested in certain quarters to depart from that 
judicious and just course of policy, it seems expedient that om obliga* 
tions, as declared by Act of Parliament, to respect the religious pre- 
judices of the people, should be reviewed, and their observance au- 
thoritatively inculcated, for if we disregard our solemn engagements to 
our native subjects, we must calculate on their bitter disaffection.” 
lividence 8th March Evidence on East India Affairs, Seieet 

Committee of the House of Commons — Public or Miscellaneous — Q. d42. 

i “ Vindication of English Education Act of Lord W. Bentinck,*’ 
Part ni. 
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It is evident from the above sketch of the 
jmling ideas of the period that the question of a 
Suitable educational policy for India was examined 
^d discussed from four points^f view, wlqcjx 
||may be j^adly classified a^ducational, political, 
'administrative and religious. But all those var- 
ious viewpoints converged to one conclusion 
namely, i^hat European learning taught through 
the medium of the English language was the best 
Indians could have and her rulers could give with 
a view to her intellectual regeneration.^^he re- 
action against Oiientalism was complete, and the 
new trend of the period was preponderantly in 
favom of the substitution of a foreign learning 
and a foreign language. Events pointed to the 
imminence of the opening campaign in the. cultural 
conquest of India. In view of this fact it would 
not ^ entirely correct to regard Bentin?5k and 
(Macaulay as the primary originators of the change 
'of educational policy they were merely instru- 
mental in bringing about. The change may 
be said to have been ‘ in the air and but a 
practical embodiment was given to it in the 
final measure, for the adoption of which as an act 
of the Government of India Macaulay and the 
jGovernor-General were responsible. That mea- 
sure was the ultimate outcome of the changed 
tendencies and circumstances of the time. In- 
deed, Macaulay and Bentinck were in a sense the 
spokesmen of the epoch with however this differ- 
ence between them — ^that whilst the former had 
the talent to voice brilliantly the prevailing ideas 
and sentiments of the perio^;,^e latter had the 
vision and the power to tri^o^te these into an 
executive fiat. And when th^^poTtune moment 
came, each played his part effectively. 
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THE ISSUE STATED. 

Yet, however manifest or widespread the 
change in the ideas and views on Indian education, 
it was not to he expected that the conservative 
Orientalists would give up their favourite theory 
or policy without striking a blow in its behalf. 
If they could not keep up with the new tendencies 
and new opinions that began to prevail, neither 
were they willing to step back in favour of those 
who represented and expounded them. Indeed, 
something more than theories or principles seems 
to have mattered with the Orientalists ; the 
impression that predominance of Anglicist views 
would spell a direct blow to their individual 
reputations, founded as these were on their 
Oriental acquirements, and would be tantamount 
to an acknowledgment of the alleged uselessness of 
the learning they admired and had laboured to 
acquire, appears to have lent a sharper edge to 
their opposition.^ It was not only Orientalism 
that was on the defensive, but the Oriental ists as 
well. So arose the Anglo-Orientalist conflict. The 
appropriate battle-ground where the two parties 
could definitely join issue was of course the 
General Committee. 

With the accession of Charles Trevelyan, 
J. R. Colvin and Wilberforce Bird as members of 
the Committee, Anglicism became embarrasingly 
vocal in the deliberc^ions of that body. Of the 
ten members of wb|qh the Committee was at the 
time composed, fiyg^ere advocates of the Anglicist 

1 Trevelyan ; On the Edwsaiion of the People of IndiOf pp. 51-63 . 
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views and five of the Orientalist. Thus the 
Committee was so equally divided that a complete 
deadlock ensued. It ceased to act with any 
degree of harmony, not only with regard to the 
fundamental questions on which it was divided, 
but also with regard to questions of mere routine 
and detail. The fight carried on within the Com- 
mittee by the two sections, rendered all progress 
impossible and brought the Committee’s affairs to a 
standstill. The frequent disputes and disagree- 
ments obstructed the business of the Committee 
at every turn. “ Almost everything which came 
before them was more or less involved in it. The 
two parties were so equ ally b alanced as to be 
un able tq_.make a forward m ovement in any 
direction. A partIcuIaFpoint might occasionally 
Be "decided by an accidental majority of one or 
two, but as the decision was likely to be reversed 
the next time the subject came under considera- 
tion, this only added inconsistency to inefficiency. 
This state of things lasted for about three years, 
until both parties became convinced, that the 
usefulness and respectability of their body would 
be utterly compromised by its longer continuance. 
The Committee had come to a dead stop, and the 
Government alone could set it in motion again, 
by giving a preponderance to one or the other 
of the two opposite sections.”^ 

In this state of affairs there occurred two 
events which finally roused the Committee to 
bring to the anvil the general question underlying 
all their disputes and bicke^gs. Before passing 
on to those events, it w(^^ be convenient to 
advert here to the alignment' of opinion in the 

I Trevelyan: On^ SduoaHon of pp. 
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Oommittee. The principal parties to the contest 
have hitherto been mentioned — ^the Anglicists and 
the Orientalists. The former group broadly as- 
serted it to be the paramount duty and obligation 
of the Oeneral Committee as well as of Govern- 
ment to encourage and extend, in preference to 
any other system of learning, instruction in 
English literature and science through the medium 
of the English language in the seminaries 
of higher education under the control of the 
Committee. They wanted in fact, English * 
instruction to supersede the Oriental. The latter 
group, whilst fully conceding the importance 
“of creating a taste for English Science and 
Literature among the Natives,” held it to be their 
first duty to revive and extend the cultivation 
of the literature and languages which the people 
loved to call their own, and regarded the intro- 
duction of European learning and science as an 
improvement to be engrafted upon the extant 
Oriental systems of learning rather than as “an 
object to be pursued exclusively or with any 
marked and decided preference.” But belonging 
to this same group, there were some who held 
more liberal views than those of either party. 
They did not consider it necessary or advisable, 
either on the part of the Committee or of the 
Government, to exhibit preponderant preference 
for any particular system of learning. They 
wanted equal and impartial encouragement to 
be held out to all systems, whether European 
or Oriental, so long and so far as the state of 
opinion and feeling among the people themselves 
demanded. It wad "tjesirable in their view to 
obviate the factitious opposition in which Oriental 
and European systems of learning were placed to 
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each other. It may he remarked at the same time 
that this attitude, whether we may be pleased to 
call it liberal or latitudinarian, was far from 
running counter to the general views of the 
Orientalist section ; all that it came to was a 
slight modification of the main position of the 
Orientalists. It only entered a plea for fair 
field and no favour. 

These various views found in the events 
which are now to be related a convenient oppor- 
tunity for expression. A meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta Madressa (which was, 
strictly speaking, a sub-committee composed of 
'several members of the General Committee) was 
held on Saturday the 26 th April 1834, at w hich 
Mr. H. Shakespeare, the president, and Mr. Colvin, 
a member, were present. After transacting the 
usual routine business, the Committee, consisting 
of these two, proceeded to pass a series of resolu- 
tions on various matters relating to the internal 
affairs and management of the college. One 
resolution of this series, however, went to intro- 
duce an innovation into the college. It ran; 
“ The Committee being of opinion that the time 
has arrived for encouraging more openly and 
decidedly th e study of English i n the JMadressa, 
Itesolved thSflSdm the present date^no^ student 
be elected to a scholarship, unless on the express 
condition of studying English as well as Arabic.”^ 
It must be remembered' that attendance in the 
English class of the Madressa was voluntary, so 
far as the students of Arabic were concerned; 
but this resolution sought to make the study of 

I Pub. Cons : 7tli March 1836, No. 11 : Home Pub. Progs., 
February March 1 836, Vol. 307 (O. I. B.). 
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English compulsory in a college primarily designed 
for Oriental studies. 

After the lapse of more than two months 
from the date of the meeting, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
who was also a member of the Madressa Com- 
mittee but was absent at the time the resolution 
was passed, on coming to learn of it, recorded 
a vigorous protest against it. He bluntly called 
the measure hasty and indiscreet as it seemed to 
him to have been adopted without due advertence 
to the purposes for which the institution had 
been specifically endowed. He viewed the ex- 
penditure of any part of the Madressa funds on a 
new object like the compulsory introduction of 
English as inconsistent with the oirginal ai m of 
the endowment and as involving nothing less than 
a breach of trust. He denied to the Madressa 
Committee the right to make, without the sanction 
of Government, so far-reaching a change in the 
constitution of the College as seemed implied in 
the resolution ; for, what alarmed Mr. Prinsep 
most was the ultimate effect and tendency of the 
measure, as he looked upon it as a first step 
towards the conversion of the College into a mere 
seminary for the teaching of English. An Orient- 
alist with inflexible prepossessions, he could not 
brook the idea of such a consummation for an 
Oriental institution, and threatened to resign from 
the Madressa Committee if the resolution was not 
rescinded.^ 

The other members of the Committee, of 
course, answered back. They denied that the 
measure was hasty and indiscreet and stated that, 

1 Minute, 9th July 1834 : Pub. Cons : 7th March ISas, No. 10 

(0. 1. B.) 
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when adopting it, they had nothing more in mind 
than the introduction of an improvement in the 
course of study at the institution, which had long 
been contemplated by the members both of the 
College Committee and the General Committee. 
They denied that there had been any intention, 
as made out by Mr. Prinsep, to supersede the 
Arabic studies of the college. They denied 
finally the inviolability of the endowment. 
They asserted that Government had a perfect 
right to change the system of the College as it 
might think fit or even to resume the funds 
allotted to its support altogether. In justification 
of their proceedings they declared that they had 
only followed the established course in adopting 
the disputed measure without the delay of a 
special previous reference to Government ; for, the 
practice was to submit the proceedings of the 
General Committee annually to Government, but 
no intermediate acts, barring those that related to 
expenditirre, were submitted to it for its approval in 
the first instance. Moreover, they asseverated 
that to impart English instruction in the Madressa 
was the truest kindness that could be shown to 
the students themselves.^ There they touched 
on the real question that underlay the whole 
dispute — ^namely, which system of learning was to 
have preferential encouragement, European or 
Oriental ? It may be remarked, however, that 
Mr. Shakespear’s confidence in the utility of the 
measure that had at first won his concurrence was 
greatly shaken by the unsuccessful results of the 
attempt to impair a* knowledge of English to the 

i ^ Mmutes t)f Messrs. Shakespear* Bird and Colvin, dated, the 
loth July, SOtli July and 14th Aimust 1834 respectively : Pub. Cbns t 
fth March 1835, Ho. 10 (Q. 1. R.) 
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students of the Madressa — ^results of which he 
happened to he an unfortunate witness at the 
very first examination of the students since the 
passing of the resolution for promotion of the 
study of English.^ 

Mr. Prinsep, though he stood alone in the 
Madressa Committee in his opposition to the 
measure, returned to the charge with his usual 
vigour. He replied to his opponents at some 
length on the various points raised in the course 
of the dispute. But he added nothing new to his 
former contentions, except by way of illustrating 
and amplifying them. It is therefore unnecessary 
to reproduce here the arguments and pleas ad- 
vanced by this protagonist of Orientalism, save 
one passage which shows the tone and trend of 
the controversy: “I saw in that Resolution,” 
said Mr. Prinsep, “the announcement that the 
time was come for an important change, and I 
dreaded and still dread the effect of the disposition 
I daily witness in the junior members of our Com- 
mittee more especially to disparage and deprecated 
all knowledge save that in wmcF they have them- 1 
selves been brought up, to look upon instruction/ 
in the rudiments of a strange language, because 
it is English and European, as more valuable 
than the prosecution of studies in the higher 
branches of literature and science when those 
studies have to be followed in the language of the 
East. It is thought to be kindness to cram the 
a, b, c, of the West down the throats of Eastern 
adults, even though it ends in their never reaching 
beyond the reading and spelling point in the lang- 
uage taught, and it is looked upon as little less than 


1 Minute, 10th July 1834. 
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criminal to be aiding and abetting in the teaching 
of the Logic of Aristotle and the Science of Euclid 
and Ptolemy and Archimedes because Arabic is the 
medium through which the instruction is conveyed. 

I dread the influence of this disposition ” He 

openly professed alarm at the frequent assertion 
of Anglicist principles in the Committee.^ 

As the great issue which was believed to be 
involved in the disputed Resolution was one 
which the Madressa Committee could not take 
upon itself to decide, the dispute was referred to 
the General Committee. The questions which 
the General Committee was called upon immed- 
iately to decide were : first, whether the Resolution 
of the Madressa Committee should be confirmed 
or rescinded; and, secondly, whether a previous 
knowledge of English should be required of can- 
didates for scholarships. It may be remarked 
here that the latter question originated in a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Colvin that, as the students of 
Arabic admitted to the Madressa were generally 
of an advanced age which made it difficult for 
them to obtain proficiency in a new language not 
taught to them anywhere before, candidates for 
scholarships should be required, in order to entitle 
them to admission, to obtain some previous know- 
ledge of English as an indispensable qualification. 
The discussion on the main question in the General 
Committee was carried on in the same strain as it 
was in the Madressa Committee. The Orientalists 
expostulated through the mouth of Prinsep : 

Encourage English and European Science, say 
I, as earnestly as the hottest of the enthusiasts 
of fewer years and less experience. But my word 


1 Minute, 16tb August 1834. 
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is encourage and the means I recommended are (?)^ 
falls within the meaning of that word. Promote , 
is the word of the opposite party and their means 
of promotion are restrictions, disabilities, cram- 
ming and compulsion and the withholding of 
Collegiate rewards, even of state employ, from 
those who learn not out of their Primer. If 
there are any who think that the Government will 
declare for compulsion and disabilities, instead 
of encouragement and persuasion, if there be 
any who so distrusts the cause of true science as 
to doubt that the daily exhibition of its benefits 
and the proof of its advantages will suffice to 
work its progress, let them appeal to the oracle 
whose dictum will be our law.”® The Anglicist 
retort came from Mr. Bird : “ Did we come to 

India for the purpose of encouraging Mahomedan 
learning ? Had the encouragement already given 
proved in the slightest degree of any pr actic al 
use even to the Mahomedans themselves ? 
Much less to the native community at large ? Is 
the Arabic language the medium through which 
there is the remotest hope of introducing, I will not 
say, “ European literature and Science,” but sound 
moral principle and practical knowledge in any 
of its branches ? Unless these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, the time has surely 
arrived for making those alterations in the con- 
stitution of the Establishment of which by the 
express terms of the endowment it is clearly, 
susceptible....”® And there was that inter- 
mediate opinion which advised that “each in- 


1 Manuscript illegible. 

* Minute, 3rd September 1834 : Pub. Cons : 7th March 1836, 
No. 13 (O. I. B.) 

8 Minute : Pub. Cons : 7th March 1836, No. 13 (Q. I. R.) 
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Btitution should be kept entirely distinct, the 
k^indee, the Mahomedan and the English, with 
free ingress in the latter for all classes who have 
the desire of learning English;” which wanted 
“separate endowments, no clashing of salaries 
and jealousy among masters, no difficulty in 
defining our own duties in short, a fair trial 
for all systems of learning.^ The legality and 
the propriety of the Resolution of the Madressa 
Committee were discussed. The nature of the 
Madressa endowment was examined in order to 
settle the point whether the constitution of the 
college was susceptible of alteration. The claims 
I of European and Oriental learning to preferential 
encouragement were argued. But no decision of 
a nature to set the question at rest was reached. 
In the end five members of the General Committee 
voted in favour of the Resolution being confirmed 
and five against it.® But in the record of pro- 
ceedings of the General Committee at a meeting 
of the 22nd October 1834 it is stated that the 
majority was of opinion that “ the rule which 
compels the nominee to a scholarship to study 
English as well as Arabic should be withdrawn.”® 

At last, it was felt necessary to put an end 
to this indecisive state of things by referring the 
question relating to the Madressa, as well as the 
larger question on which it depended, to Govern- 
ment for final decision. But, while the discussion 
of the Madressa question had been in progress, 

1 Minute of J. Prinsep : Pub. Cons : 7th March 1835, No. 13 
(G. 1 . R.) 

2 For the Resolution were: G. A. Bushby, C. B. Trevelyan, 
Ma<inaghten^ Colvin, and W. W. Bird. Against : Shakespear, 
C. Macsween, J. Prihisep^ G. Saunders, and H. T. Prinsep. 

3 Pub. Cons: 7th March 1835, No. 13: Home Pub. Progs., 
February A Mareh 18S5, 397 (G. I. B.) 
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a q^uestion of extensive scope had already been 
raised with respect to the Agra College, and an 
appeal to the supreme authority necessitated 
thereby. 

It may be recalled here that the Ag ra College 
was at its inception an institutionlor Oriental 
learning and, in accordance with the method then 
in vogue of affording encouragement to instruc- 
tion in European knowledge, had an “ English 
class” attached to it. But the Oriental studies 
do not seem to have prospered in the College. 
At any rate, it was deemed necessary in 1833 
with reference both to the state of the institution 
and to a growing popular disposition in favour 
of study of English, to render instruction in the ■ 
English language at the College more efficient and . 
extensive than it had ever been before. The 
General Committee, in their annual report dated 
7th August 1833, expressed their intention to 
communicate with the Local Committee of Agra 
on this important subject. 

Accordingly, the General Committee entered 
into correspondence with the Agra Committee, 
and the latter favoured a radical change in the 
character of the institution. It confronted the 
General Committee with the proposition that the 
College be made an “ Anglo-Indian ” institution, 
by which it meant that English literature and 
science should be made the principal objects of 
study to the exclusion of Arabic and Sanskrit, 
and that instruction in Hindi and Persian should 
be assigned a secondary or subordinate importance. 
Other , minor changes were also proposed, but 
tibese have little bearing on the course of our 
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narrative. The effect produced by the main 
proposition of the Agra Committee on the Genera.! 
Committee, with its disagreements and dissen- 
sions of long standing, may be readily imagined. 
However, in their letter to Government on the 
subject, it is stated that “ the majority of the 
General Committee approves of the proposed 
alteration of the character of the Institution, but 
all its members disapprove of the total rejection 
of Sanskrit and Arabic, being unanimous in this 
that qualified professors should be entertained to 
instruct students desirous of receiving tuition in 
those languages.” Moreover, the majority of the 
Committee, not only desired the teaching of Arabic 
and Sanskrit to be kept up at the College, though 
on a much reduced scale, but wanted some pro- 
vision to be made for enabling the College to 
afford improved instruction in Hindi and Urdu, 
“ the vernacular languages of Upper India.” As 
all those propositions involved an extensive al- 
teration of the character of the institution and, 
not only increased expenditure, but diversion 
of the endowment funds to new objects, the 
Committee sought the previous sanction of 
Government before giving effect to them.^ 

Being duly 'impressed with the importance 
of the proposed change in the scope and objects 
of the Agra College, the Government, before 
granting its sanction, called on the Committee to 
furnish information on certain specific points. 
Among other things, it desired to be informed 
whether the Committee liad reason to believe that 
the proposed ch ange wa s •yyanted by the classe s 

1 Letter from Q. 0. P. I. to Govt., dated Slst Awrfl 1834/No. 
1093/Pub. Cone s 28th April 1834, No. 26 : Home Pub; Progs., 
April to July 1834, 398. (Q. I. B.) 
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Ql.person8 for whose benefit the institution had 
been Ibunded and was likely to be agreeable or 
the contr^y to the feelin gs and wishes of the 
educated class of_the people at Agra. It also 
wishedr to ascertain what evidence the Committee 
could furnish of that increasing earnestness of 
desire for instruction in English science and 
literature in preference to Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian, which constituted the main reason for 
the change proposed by the Agra and the General 
Committee.^ 

The Agra Committee, on being invited to 
do so, furnished information of an interesting 
character. The Committee believed that favour- 
able circumstances existed to lead the people to 
welcome the proposed change as a badly needed 
improvement in the system prevalent in the 
college. “ This opinion,” it went on to say, “ is 
founded not merely on what the Local Committee 
have had an opportunity of observing generally 
of the tone and feeling of the native society on 
this subject, but also on individual instances 
where a desire for the acquisition of English has 
been strongly expressed and unequivocally proved 
by the adoption of the means even at present 
available to that end. Instances have lately 
occurred of Thakoors of rank, respectable Zamin- 
dars and wealt hy merchants, ap plying to this 
Committee for "Englis h Instructors for their s ong 
and rHations, applications whioli, though the 
Committee could not then comply with them, 
they consider the new arrangements the best 
calculated to meet even on the most extended 

l Letter from Qovt. to Q. C. P. I., dated 28th April i834 ; Pub, 
Cone.: 28th April 1834, Eo. 27. 
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scale. The late es tablishment- also at Kotah by 
the native authorities of an English scho ol 
strongly evinces the growing favour for English 
Instruction among the native community in these 
parts, and the local committee would refer to the 
notice, in the la^ report of the Calcutta School 
Book Society, of^he proportionally increased sale 
of their English publications and translations into 
the vernacular tongues, as evidence of the in- 
creasing popularity which English is attaining 
generally throughout the country.” Glancing at 
the most apparent cause of the popularity gained 
by the English language, the Committee was in- 
clined to attribute it in a great degree to the strong 
impression which had gone abroad that attain- 
ments, in English would procure .jj^blic employ, 
arid to its'tliur holding out prospects of fo^trae 
and honour to those who possessed a knowledge 
of it. But whatever the true cause or causes of 
the phenomenon and it was not easy to determine 
them, the Committee believed that it had, in the 
relative number of the students who attended the 
Oriental and the English classes of the College,^ 
convincing evidence of the fact that instruction in 
English was preferred by the majority of the in- 
habitants to instruction in Sanskrit or Arabic. 

1 At the date when the Committee wrote, the number was : 
Persian 230 , English 110 ; Sanskrit 42 ; Arabic 28. A later examination 
report gave the number as : Persian 260 ; Hindee 161 ; English 98 ; 
Sanskrit 36 ; Arabic 27. It will be seen that the Persian Depart- 
ment tops the list in the number of its students ; and the following 
observation of the Agra Committee appears interesting in connection 
with the fact ; “ There can be little doubt also but that the Persian 
only maintains its ground in native estimation as an object of study 
from its still enjoying though in a lesser degree, as it has hitherto 
enjoyed those advantages with which it is ejnpected by them that 
the English will in a few years be invested, for the intrinsic claims 
of the Persian on the score of useful knowledge embraced in its 
literature would seem to be even less than those of the Sanskrit or the 
Arabic.” 
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Ha4 then Sanskrit and Arabic, it might have been 
asked, ceased to command the hommage and 
veneration of the people ? They do not appear 
to have done so ; but then English challenged unto 
itself the foremost place in popular favour because 
of its utility. “ From the veneration and culture 
that have ever been bestowed by them on these 
studies,” said the Committee, “ it is not to be 
doubted that the natives generally would be 
favourable to the retention of Sanskrit and Arabic | 
in the public Seminaries of Education along with, 
though not to the exclusion of, other branches of 
study which are acknowledgedly more useful and 
valuable if not more venerable.” As for itself, 
the Committee by no means considered the classical 
languages and literatures of India deserving of 
encouragement ; it had no high opinion of their 
intrinsic merits or value ; and it was a somewhat 
curious test by which it judged of these. For it 
proceeded solemnly to pronounce that “ the benefit 
to the Community, after the operation and 
experience of ages, derivable from these venerated 
sources of enlightenment is to be judged of by the 
present state of actual knowledge and moral 
feeling to be found among the educated native 
population. From this test the local committee 
conceive that no argument favourable to the 
encouragement of these studies is deducible, 
more especially when, as in the present instance, 
such furtherance and encouragement could be 
effected only by the sacrifice of time, talent and 
funds which they conceive may be so much 
more beneficially applied to a different course 
of education and to one to which om* native 
subjects seem still more anxious to avail them* 
selves of, being unattainable in their own 
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seminaries where Sanskrit and Arabic are within 
the reach of all.”^ 

If we presume the Agra Committee to have 
abstained from letting its zeal for the cause of 
English education outrun its judgment and so 
from reading more into the state of public feeling 
than what actually existed, then the information 
supplied by it is important as corroborative of the 
existence and extent of the Anglicist movement 
among Indians the origin and growth of which 
were referred to in an earlier chapter. We may 
well compare the statements and observations of 
the Agra Committee with those made about the 
same time by the Committee of the Delhi College 
and Institution, already noticed in the preceding 
pages, regarding the decline of Arabic and Sanskrit 
and the increased popularity of English in the 
Delhi province as well as the causes to which the 
phenomenon was attributed. The comparison is 
instructive as clearly indicating that the vogue for 
[English was by 1833 not confined to BengaTprdperT' 
^ut ha^ founoaTnor'Infcongenial soil in some 
parts of what were known as the Upper Provinces. 

As might be expected, the proposal for such 
a sweeping change in the Agra College as the 
Local Committee thought necessary or desirable 
rendered a collision of views in the General 
Committee inevitable. The only point on which 
unanimity prevailed lay in the General Commit- 
tee’s opposition to the j ^tal exclu sion, as advo- 
cated by the Local U ^mi^ e. of Sanskrit and 
Arabic as objedts of'studyin the college. With 
that exception, however, the General Committee 

1 Letter from Agra Committee to G. C. P. I., dated 24th July 
1834 : Pub. Cons : 7th March 1835, No. 9 : Home Pub. Progs., Feb- 
ruary & March 1335, ,397 <G. 1. R.) 
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was in the same emharrasingly divided state, 
with regard to the proposed change, that had 
characterised its deliberations on previous oc- 
casions when similar questions had been brought 
before it. The Committee had been unable to 
act with harmony or effect when the question 
of an alteration of the established system of 
instruction in the Delhi College had been agi- 
tated nor when English had been sought to be 
compulsorily introduced in the Madressa. On 
many a minor question too the Committee had, 
since the accession of the Anglicist element, been 
in an incessant state of feud. In the case of the 
Agra College, no doubt, the majority agreed with’ 
the views of the Local Committee, save on the 
point above noted ; but the minority was in a 
position to put up a stout opposition which could 
not be easily passed over. 

The only remedy that remained in the Com- 
mittee’s power for putting an end to the intolerable 
state of affairs, which arose from the irreconcilable 
manner in which the two parties were at issue, 
was now sought. The recurring and obstructive 
quarrels between the Orientalists and the Anglicists 
reached a climax over the question of the proposedjl 
change in the Agra College. It was now realised' 
that the first duty of the Committee was to settle, 
through the interposition of Government, the great 
general question which in its undecided state had 
been the cause of perpetual strife. It was finally 
determined to appeal to Government to decide 
between the principles and systems of education 
advocated respectively by the Anglicists and the 
Orientalists, and, in so deciding, to furnish the 
Committee with an authoritative principle for 
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future guidance. The question in respect of the 
Agra College supplied an apt opportunity for 
evoking the aid and intervention of Government. 
So, in its reply to the letter of 28th April 1834 in 
which the Government had asked for information 
respecting the state of public feeling at Agra 
towards English education, the Committee, in- 
stead of confining itself to the immediate points 
under reference, submitted a general statement 
of the con flictin g jp oints of vie w which divided it 
on the whole question of the best mode and kind 
of education for the people of India and urged 
on the Government the importance of its being 
furnished with “ some definitive general instruc- 
tions.”^ 

Under such circumstances was the long- 
drawn-out controversy at last brought within the 
formal cognisance of Government and, it may be 
added, also apparently brought within sight of a 
\ final solution. Both the sections of the Committee 
Wepared statements of their respective cases and 
jthese were submitted in two successive letters to 
'^vernment. In treating of the subject, however, 
the parties avoided abstract theorising as far as 
possible and confined the discussion to a few 
practical questions which called for immediate 
determination. 

To set out those questions here in detail 
would be simply a reiteration of what has gone 
before. But a little reiteration may be excused 
if it helps to a clear understanding of the issue 
stated for the decision of Government. The gist 
and scope of the controversy can be better grasped 

1 Letter fnwn G. C- P- !• to Govt., doted aiet JanoAry 1835/ 
No. 2093/ : Pub. Cons : 7th March 1835, No. 14. ( O.LB.). 
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if the fact be kept in mind that what was in 
issue, in the first place, was not so much the matter 
of instruction as the medium ; and, in the second 
place, not so much the intrinsic merits of Oriental 
learning as the expediency of encouraging it. In 
other words, there was. no. disagreement between 
the parties on the question of their ultimate aim 
— ^the intellectujal improvement of the people of 
India — ^and there was substantial agreement on 
the point that the kimwledge and sciencEgf ii^urope 
yere bet ter coflducism-to-the achievement of that 
aim than indigenous learnmg. But the dis agree - 
ment was b i tter on the questio n of the means .by 
which European knowledge and science were to 
be made to serve the professed aims of educational 
policy. The questioiis briefly were : WTiich was. 
all things considered, th e superior medium for the. 
transmi ssion of Eu ro p ean knowledge — -tEe English 
lan'^age or the Oriental languages ? And^ assum- 
itlg^iflie superiority of the former, whether it was 
wise and expedient to jettison Oriental learning 
from the official system of education as proposed 
by the Anglicists ? The two questions may seem 
distinct in the abstract, but in practice they were 
so mixed up that Government’s decision on the 
one perforce affected the other. 

Let us now turn to what each party had to 
say on those questions and for the sake of con- 
venience, we shall dwell on the second question 
first — ^namely, the question of the expediency of 
en gcairagem .ent^ ' io Th’iehtaTrtearnmg. i^s rioted 
before, there was no real dispute but ample exag- 
geration with regard to the comparative merits 
of European and Oriental learning and literature. 
Iri fact, there was a tacit assumption by both 
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the parties of the superiority of the former to the 
latter, so far at least as educational aims were 
concerned. But the point energetically made out 
by the Orientalists and as energetically contested 
by the Anglicists was that the encouragement of 
Oriental learning was imperative in view of the 
predilections of the people to be educated and the 
peculiar wants and circumstances of the country 
at large. 

The grounds of the Orientalists in support 
of their proposition have been covered in the 
preceding pages and a bare restatement of them is 
all that is necessary here. To begin with, the 
3!)rientalists argued that the n^ional feeling in 
India was as mugh_ apa^eti^if not actively 
opposed, (to the cultivation of l^ropean learning 
as it was favourably inclined towards that of the 
Oriental.^ And as they believed it to be a wise 
principle to respect and consult the feelings of 
those for whom their plans of education were 
intended, they deemed it expedient and prudent 
to give the people in the first instance the learning 
they valued and venerated instead of forcing on 
them the exotic learning the value of which they 
had not learnt to recognise and which earned its 
possessors comparatively little respect or influence 
amongst them. But, besides this consideration 
^of expediency, there was, the Orientalists said, 
aLConaiderati on of justic^ which demanded ade- 
“quate encouragement to Oriental learning. For, 
however much European learning might, in Euro- 
pean opinion, be superior to the (^iental and 
productive of ameliorative efiects, had not the 
people of India a right to claim that adequate 
facilities be provided foL_ihem of ^btatoing 
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instruction in their own system^ at least so long 
as they continued to desire it ? In short, they 
denied that menevolent intentions had a right to 
dictate that the people should he taught, even 
though for their own ultimate good, what they 
did not expressly desire to learn . ') And, lastly, 
the Orientalists maintained that truth as embodied 
in the European system of learning ought to be 
allowed “ to make its own way ” instead of being 
forced on the people through the single channel of 
English instruction. They said that popular re- 
ception of the truths of European or English 
literature and science would be more honourably 
secured “ by the effect of conviction alone ” than 
by the device of withdrawing all support to the 
Oriental systems of learning in order to facilitate 
their supersession by the European. 

The Anglicists, on the other hand, saw little 
substance in their opponents’ contention that there 
was no widespread or pronounced desire on the 
part of the majority of the people for instruction 
in European learning. They pointed to instances 
which constituted in their view irrefragable 
evidence of the existence of a popular desire and 
need for it. But even if what the Orientalists 
affirmed was true, they did not think it justified 
an over-deference to popular feelings and wishes. 
Of course, they disowned any intention of offering 
to the people of India any scheme of education 
which they might see reason to believe would not 
be willingly and readily availed of by them. But 
if the people themselves were amenable, and the 
Anglicists had no doubts of their amenability, then 
they conceived it the duty of the British Govern- 
ipent, “ not passively to follow those feelings but 
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to endeavour to form and influence and direct 
them by every proper and well considered means 
to all just and enlightened ends.” The task of 
an enlightened government they argued to befto 
actively mould the national thought and feeli^s 
’’and not “ to leave the promotion of their measures 
of improvement to be determined implicitly by 
the desires of a people ’^whom they took to be 
naturally prejudiced in favour of “ the inferior 
systems of learning ” with which only they were 
familiar. Hence, they conceived, arose the 
obligation of Government to offer to the people the 
best kind of education which it was in its power to 
give, and by which they meant of course “ English 
education.” And, further, they were inclined to 
regard it “as a distinct, however honest, dere- 
liction of duty were a preference not unequivocally 
shown in favour of that course of study and those 
habits of mental discipline, from which the 
European character has derived its highest ad- 
vantages, and which they should esteem it to be 
the first pleasure and object of an English Govern- 
ment to communicate, as far as the means at its 
command might allow, throughout all classes of 
its Indian subjects.” 

To the plea that the people had a right to 
claim the patronage of Government for the 
system of learning in which they desired instruc- 
tion, the Anglicists returned the obvious answer 
vthatuhe public funds assimied for the purpo ges 
iof ejg mca^n lwer e a sacre d^rust. which its ad- 
Vninisteators were “ bound to employ to the most 
useful and beneficial ends within their power,” 
and which could not, without a violation of publio 
duty, be expended on objects of acknowledgedly 
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less utility and benefit from vague considerations 
of justice or liberality infiuencing the Orientalists. 
The Anglicists were prepared to make some 
provision for instruction in Oriental learning in 
the Government institutions, provided it appeared 
to them proper or advantageous to do so with 
reference to the existing circumstances. But 
they denied that there was/ “ any inherent right 
in a people to demand that they be enabled 
to acquire a contracted and e rroneous education 
at the expense of the State^’^nd looked upon it 
as “ the quixotism of fair dealing to maintain a 
sedulous cultivation of Error, from an apprehen- 
sion that the Truth might not have sufficient 
obstacles to overcome.” “The truth can triumph” 
they declared, “ by the force of conviction only 
because all opinions and all systems are openly and 
freely canvassed, but there can be no equitable 
obligation to teach Error fnerely that the opposition 
from it may be preserved and ensured.” 

These were the grounds which led the 
Anglicists to appeal to Government “ to forward, 
with an avowed and active preference, the culti- 
vation of European learning.” They complained 
of the almost entire monopoly which in practice 
the Oriental systems of learning continued to 
possess in the most important institutions sup- 
ported by the funds and influence of Government, 
although there were not wanting on the part of the 
Orientalists professions of a desire to favour the 
introduction of European learning. (They called* 
for the abolition by Government of the monopoly 
secured to Oriental learning, as they considered 
it worked inequitably against the progress of 
Ekiropean learning in the land/^ 
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We turn now to the other question of con- 
siderably greater importance- — ^the question of the 
medium of instruction. It has been repeatedly 
noted that the Anglicists pleaded, not only for 
the communication of European knowledge, but 
for its communication through the English lang-^ 
uage. In other words, they strongly favoured 
the direct mode of instruction as opposed to the 
indirect one largely advocated by the Orientalists. 

In justification of their plea for the adoption 
of English as general medium of instruction, the 
Anglicists pointed out that, outside the Oriental 
institutions of Government, English was very 
generally employed as such by private teachers 
and in private seminaries with the most successful 
and cheering results. These they could not help 
contrasting with what appeared to them the 
dreary failure of the endeavours to impart Euro- 
pean knowledge through the medium of the 
classical languages of India. The ease and eager- 
ness with which a knowledge of English was 
acquired by the educated classes of Calcutta left 
no doubt in the minds of the Anglicists as to the 
feasibility of employing extensively the English 
language for the purposes of instruction. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the 
•direct and indirect modes of communicating 
European knowledge next came in for comparison. 
An important advantage pleaded in favour of the 
former was that the medium of English gave im- 
mediate access to the whole range of English litera- 
ture and science and it was consequently held forth 
to be incomparably more efieotual in advancing 
intellectual progress than translations into the 
classical languages of India could ever be. But 
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even if the translations had proved more effectual 
than they really did, still the Anglicists could 
perceive no sufficient reason for the adoption of a 
laborious and indirect process for conveying 
European knowledge when an easy and direct one 
was available. Why not enable a student of 
European learning (so the argument seemed to 
run) to drink as fully as he could of the original 
Pierian spring by teaching him the English 
language instead of restricting him to the frag- 
mentary knowledge filtered through the medium 
of Sanskrit and Arabic ? For, it is to be noted 
that the preparation ofC^ complete course o^, 
translations,Vmbodying all or even a substantial 
portion of tne knowledge of the West,Qvas con- 
sidered an almost hopeless task.’^ It demanded a 
great and, in the opinion of the Anglicists, un- 
necess,ary consecration of time, talent and money 
which could be rendered available with more 
beneficial results for the purposes of English 
instruction. Besides, it was difficult to procure 
persons who combined such conversancy in the 
necessary languages with acquirements in European 
learning as to be qualified to prepare the requisite 
translations or to give instruction in them when 
prepared. And what the General Comnuttq^JlMi*d 
already accomplished in the way of translated 
works was said to promise no success from a 
continued perseverance in that same course. 
Large amounts had been injudiciously expended 
on publication of translations which in the end 
were found to have served no other purpose than 
that of storing the Committee’s shelves. 

But, even as surpassing its practical ad- 
vantages, the Anglicists claimed for the direct 
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mode of instruction through English an intrinsic 
value which was necessarily wanting in the other. 
They urged that the grand aim of their plan of 
education was not to convey more knowledge^ 
hutfto infuse a better spirit and higher tone of 
feelifiig into the Indian people p^nd this they 
conceived could only be done by bringing the 
Indian mind into direct contact with the best 
thought of Europe and rendering it directly 
susceptible to the elevating influence of European 
literature through the channel of the English 
language. It was through that channel alone, 
they argued, that the healing waters of Western 
Taaowledge could flow, with all their invigorating 
effects undiminished, to the parched and arid 
Indian intellect and make that which was crooked 
in character straight. “ It must,” they said, 
“be the object of all enlarged schemes of 
education for the Indian people, not merely to 
convey a more correct knowledge of facts or of 
systems of exact science, which might be faithfully 
represented by translations, but to create a new 
character and energy of thought in the native 
mindj 't6~"^iinafe it by that nobler and freer 
spirit of moral and intellectual action, which has 
been the chief source and forms the flrst glory 
and security of European improvement. For 
purposes of this nature Translations must ever 
be an inefficient and insufficient instrument. 
They can be secured only by an early and familiar 
conversancy with the whole frame and body of the 
original European Literature and by an active 
community and intercourse of sentiment between 
the Native and European races. Between these 
the first link must be the use, to the utmost 
extent practicable, of a^on^oi^ pguage.” In? 
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dependently therefore of reasons of policy which, 
as seen before, went to recommend a preferential 
encouragement to the cultivation by the people 
of India of the language of their British rulers, 
the Anglicists regarded that encouragement “ as 
primarily essential in any just and comprehensive 
view of the system of Education desired for their 
benefit:” 

These were the principal grounds on which 
the Anglicists rested their advocacy of the English 
medium. But, however convincing their several 
arguments might have been to the Anglicists 
themselves, the keen eye of Orientalist opposition 
was not slow to detect flaws and objections. 
Two objections put forward seem worth particular 
notice. As usual, the Orientalists did not fail to 
appeal to the “ actual circumstances of the 
country ” against their opponents. One of these 
objections was stated thus ; “ That English ac- 

quirements, however valuable in themselves, may 
without other knowledge prove a source of em- 
barrassment and loss to their possessors under 
the actual circumstances of the country, the 
practical business of which is not and may never 
be generally conducted in English — ^a circumstance 
which may debar the more proficient in English 
studies from the opportunities of public employ- 
ment.” To make this argument clearer, it may 
be necessary to recall here that the idea of ma^m- 
taining a close connection between public education 
and the administrative need for qualified public 
servants, and of thereby providing a stimulus to 
popular mental improvement, was never lost sight 
of in any scheme of education, whether emanat- 
ing from the Orientalists or from the Anglicists. 
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Hence the latter now replied that in asserting as 
they did “ the paramount claims of English 
education,” they never proposed to neglect to 
provide in the Government institutions for any 
studies which might prove to be indispensable for 
the immediate purposes of life. They saw no 
difficulty in providing for instruction in any 
language that the Government might be pleased 
to conduct its administrative business in, without 
detriment to English studies which were to claim 
primary attention as “ the only real means of 
moral and mental improvement.” Besides, they 
suggested that English acquirements might well 
be afforded scope for exercise by marked prefer- 
ence being enjoined by Government in all selections 
for public employ, for those who superadded a 
superior English education to the ordinary qualifi- 
cations for the public service. 

Another and more important objection was 
made by the Orientalists to the principle of ins- 
truction through English in view of the generally re- 
cognised maxim that the vernaculars constituted 
the proper media for the education of the great 
body of the people. But as both the parties were 
agreed, though not on quite tenable grounds as 
Hodgson showed subsequently,^ that the verna- 
culars in their prevalent state were rude and 
imperfect instruments for the communication of 
European knowledge, the question that remained 
was, in which of the languages, English or Oriental, 
was it likely to be most advantageous, with 
reference to the ultimate development of the 
vernaculars, to impart European ideas and knowl- 

1 Hodgson : Essays relating to Indian subjects, Vol. H. (Letter 
I on “ Pre.«minenoe of the Vemaculftr.’*) 
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edge to those' who were intended to be the 
enlighteners of the mass of their countrymen and 
the makers of a future vernacular literature ? 
Now, the argument of the Orientalists was that, 
if the improvement of the vernaculars or the 
creation of a vernacular literature was the ultimate 
end in view, it was necessary and proper to 
embody European knowledge in Sanskrit and 
Arabic in the first instance, since they conceived 
that the vernaculars would be obliged in the 
process of their development to have constant 
recourse to the copious parent languages for 
linguistic material (in the shape of vocabulary, 
terminology and other apparatus of language) and 
would thus, easily and perhaps insensibly, be led 
to absorb into themselves also the new knowledge 
stored in the learned languages of India. To put 
it more simply, Ahe Orientalists wanted and 
actually attempted to make Sanskrit and 
Arabic the medium for the transfusion of 
European knowledge into the vernaculars,ypre- 
sumably and mainly on the ground of linguistic 
affinity of the latter to the former; or, in other 
words, they wanted Sanskrit and Arabic to be 
constituted, by a transference of as much Euro-^ 
pean knowledge as possible into them, t^e proxi- 
mate sources on whin h f.hn vernacular tongue^ 
could draw n ot only for words but also kno\^ledge, 
not onlyTot terms but also ideas, not only for 
linguistic improvements but also literary materials. 
The Orientalists no doubt regarded this as apt 
to prove in the end a more fertilising and fruitful 
process than that implied in the direct resort to 
different or foreign languages on which the 
development of the vernaculars would have^ had 
in the alternative to depend. But the Anglicists 
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thought otherwise. They thought that the Orient- 
alist view, in the first place, reckoned more of fu- 
ture eventualities than contemporary needs; and, in 
the second place, that it exaggerated the indispensa- 
hility of the Sanskrit and Arabic to the vernacular 
languages. They acknowledged that, as the media 
through which the mass of the people were 
to be ultimately enlightened, the improvement 
of the popular tongues and the creation of a 
larger literature in them were objects of the first 
importance to be kept prominently in view. But 
these were objects capable of realisation only in 
some distant future : and the question was, what 
was the best or immediately necessary thing to do 
in the interim ? Or, to put it in the form in which 
the Anglicists themselves did it, “ what, it may 
oonfidently be asked, is the pressing want of the 
present time, and what the obvious first step in 
the career of national civilization ? Is it not to 
provide, by every most ready and effectual means 
available, for the communication of true knowl- 
edge and the most sound and enlarged course of 
instrw^ion to the educated classes of the commu- 
nity, to render those classes competent by their 
-own attainments and character to act with effect 
as the guides and teachers of their coimtrymen ? 
In the impulse given to their minds lies the only 
and sure hope of general improvement. To con- 
•demn them to toil, through a course of generations, 
and with a scarcely perceptible progress, in partial 
ondeavours to acquire knowledge through the 
imperfect and feeble medium of translations, 
because at some future and unknown period, as 
learning gradually becomes diffused, it may be 
necessary to make ei^nsive use of SansMt or 
^abio terms in the higher species of oomposiMon 
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in the vernacular languages, is a course of procedure, 
the mere statement of which would surely seem 
to render its defence impossible. The expediency 
and the duty have on all occasions been recognised 
of combining a careful and systematic cultivation 
of the vernacular tongues with direct instruction 
in the English language and literature, and we may 
well be assured that whatever knowledge of the 
Sanskrit and Arabic languages may be seen, in 
the course of time and circumstances, to be really 
requisite for the gradual improvement of the 
vernacular tongues, will always be found readily 
at command. There could be enjoined no attempt 
more vain and premature at present than to em- 
body, for the general advantage of the people, 
European literature and science in the learned 
languages, which are utterly unacceptable to the 
great mass of the community. To persevere in the 
system of Translations, the futility of which, for 
any great object, is shewn alike by experience 
and reason, would be to retard the amelioration 
of the native character and intellect indefinitely. 
For that high purpose, an immediate familiarity 
with European literature and thought in those 
who profess theleisme and the desire for advanced 
study, is the only efficient means which can be 
employed. It is. not also, it is essential to remark, 
by the transfusion of an entire foreign literature 
into their own tongues that the popular mind of 
Natives has even become instructed. The forei^ 
literature must be studied in itself, and if it is 
stored with superior knowledge and capable of 
imparting a new vigour and capacity of thought, 
an indigenous and independent literature will 
arise from it, and become the medium of diffusing 
knowledge though the body of the people, in the 
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forms most suitable to the national circumstances^ 
character and wants. It is by rousing- and 
strengthening the'miindp of the educated classes 
for original efforts, that the general extension of 
National Education can alone be accomplished. 
When the power of forming enlightened and 
enlarged ideas, and the desire to give expression 
to^them, shall first have been secured, a language 
fit for their expression will soon be framed. But 
apart from the certainty that the language wiU 
best be formed by those who have to mould and 
use it as the index of their own thoughts^— it 
would be strangely to reverse the natural order of 
improvement, were elaborate pains first bestowed 
on the construction of a language, the communi- 
cation of the ideas, for the expression of which 
it is intended, being pursued as a secondary 
object by a series of indirect and tedious and 
most ineffective measures.” 

Such was the reasoning by which the Angli- 
cists upheld their doctrine thatHhe diffusion of 
direct English instruction ought to be the first and 
declared aim of all educational operations con- 
ducted under the auspices of the State. This 
doctrine they now wanted Government to embody 
in a new educational policy. But, as stated 
before, one of the points in disputVwas the pro- 
priety of altering the ch araot e^ of the Oriental 
semi n^ies, expressly endowed as tE^ were^or 
speoi^pmposes, in conformity with the declared 
principle of the Anglicists. This point is the 
last we have he||^ deal with from the Anglicist 
view-point. Th^pinglicists saW no serious Isgal 
objection 'to the application of their principle to 
the eduoa^onal institutions that already existed 
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and were primarily founded and maintained by 
Grovernment. They attributed to Government a 
full and unfettered discretion to introduce any 
changes into them, particularly with regard to the 
course of instruction followed, that it might deem 
necessary or proper ; and not only that, but they 
considered it the bounden duty of Government to 
see that the public funds appropriated to them 
were employed for the most useful and beneficial 
purposes practicable, which they did not seem to 
be in view of the stagnant and inefficient condition 
of the Oriental colleges. In allusion to the nature 
of the endowments in favour of those colleges 
the Ariglicists expressed their opinion that they 
could “ regard no appropriations of this descrip- 
tion of the nature of permanent endowments, or 
pledges in f avovn of erroneous system of Education. 
There were no engagements, expressed or implied, 
with any party or section of the population at the 
periods they believe to be that of grants made 
under supposed views of what was most expedient, 
or most feasible, under the circumstances, and 
feelings of the time, the regulation and manage- 
ment of which may now be arranged as may be 
thought most fit under altered circumstances, and 
with altered views.” ^ Notwithstanding, however, 
that no obstacle was conceived to exist in the 
character of. the endowments to the introduction 
of any desirable reform in the endowed institu- 
tions, the Anglicists repeatedly intimated to Gov-' 
emment, nay, may be said to have pledg;ed 
themselves, that in acting on their views they 
would carry out all changes imth^ established sysr 
tern with scruplous regard to the actual circum- 

1 There seems to be here a transcription error in the Ms, reob^,^ 
but the meaning of the sentence is clear. 
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stances and the claims and interests ccmnected 
with the various seminaries and not until they 
were convinced that it would be received willingly 
by the people or by those to be affected by it. 

With this notice of the last (in the order of 
discussion) but important practical point in dis- 
pute between the two parties, the statement of 
the Anglicist views and arguments as they were 
placed before the Supreme Government comes to 
a close.^ It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
the Anglicists stood for_ _what then seemed a 
rev olutionary cliange in tSe^ established system ^ 
edtiCati5nrwBJclr'"^ai~naturally strenuously op- 
po sed by the Ori entalists who desired the retention 
of tSe rfteyaaling dfd^~Ti^ tM -Wennay-no^ 
proceed to state the grounds of the opposition 
of the latter and see what they had to say on the 
general questions controverted, though perhaps 
enough has been already said in the earlier chap- 
ters about Orientalism to enable us to dispense 
with a lengthy or detailed statement of Orientalist 
views and opinions on the specific points on which 
they joined issue with the Anglicists. 

For a perspicuous understanding of the 
Orientalist case as laid before the Supreme Au- 
thority, it is necessary to advert, however briefly, 
to the circumstances in which a formal system 
of education for Bengal was inaugurated with the 
institution of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction. It was observed before that the 
General Cominittee came into being because of 
the fiat of the British Legislature, as embodied in 

I Letter from G. C. P. 1. to Govt., dated 21st January 1835/ 
Kot 2093/Oomr*: 7tL Hareh 1835, Ko. 7: Home Pub. Progs, 
February & Mardi 1835, 397 (G. I. B.) 
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the Charter Act of 1813,^ requiring the Indian 
Government to appropriate not less than one 
lakh of rupees annually to the purposes of “the 
revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of th% learned natives of India 
and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 

of the British Territories in India ” This 

provision was stated to have been inserted in the 
Charter Act because the Court of Directors “ had 
checked the Bengal Government in a grant it 
had proposed to make, on the proposition of 
Mr. Colebrooke, for the support of Sanskrit 
colleges at Nuddea and Benares.” But Parlia- 
ment in 1813 was stated further to have been 
sufficiently impressed by the expediency of the 
measure to set the seal of its approval, by a positives 
enactment and the allocation of a definite sum 
in the renewed Charter, on all such projects tending 
to the revival and improvement of the then 
declining literature of India. ^ 

The General Committee, thus launched, was 
committed to a formidable undertaking. It was 
assigned the task of promoting and encouraging 
the literary and scientific improvement of a people 
numbering millions, and yet the means and re- 
sources placed at its disposal were, in comparison 
with the magnitude of that object, so small that 
the necessity of the case obliged the Committee 
to confine the benefit of itsr ameliorative measures 
to but a sprinkling of the vast population. Nor 
was this all. Probably the most serious disad- 
vantage under , which the C ommittee laboured in 

1 S3 G«o. III. c ISS Sec. 43. 

2 Letter from 0. C. P. I. to Oovt. .dated 22nd January 1835/No." 
2084/Pub, C!ons : 7th March 1835, No. 14 (G. I. R.) 
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framing a scheme of education was the want of 
experience and intimate knowledge of the habits, 
pebuliarities and idiosyncrasies of the people to 
whose mental improvement its endeavours were 
to be directed. Again, another circumstance 
which placed it at a disadvantage was its being 
composed of men, not only of a different race, but 
professing a different religion from that of the 
people. A people ever acutely sensitive on point 
of religion, were easily accessible to some such 
apprehension as that education might be made a 
means of proselytism, that their ancestral faith 
might be assailed or “insidiously undermined in 
institutions supported and directed by Europeans 
of a different faith.” Apprehensions of the kind 
constituted a potent source of distrust and sus- 
picion on the part of the people. To avoid all 
appearance of a design on their religions, the 
Government invariably refused a place in the 
Committee to the ministers of any Christian 
Church, however qualified by their acquaintance 
with the habits of the people and the literature 
of the country and by their zeal in the cause of 
education to aid and guide the Committee. In 
these circumstances the Committee had to steer 
their course with the utmost care and deliberation 
possible and with constant advertence to the 
character of the people for whom their measures 
were designed. 

But, contrary to what might have been 
expected from the comparative novelty or the 
peculiar difficulties of the task, the Committee 
had not to grope through tentative endeavours 
for certain definite principles for guidance. There 
were two circumstances which early helped to fix 
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iihe principles on which it was subsequently to act. 
One was that the Committee in the beginning was 
dominated by Orientalists, being composed partly 
of men whose claim to distinction rested on their 
acquirements in Oriental learning and partly of 
men who, if innocent of such acquirements, at 
least deferred to the behests of Oriental scholar- 
ship. The Committee was thus from the outset 
prepossessed in favour of Oiiental learning.*' 
’The other was that the Committee could 
not fail to find precedents for its policy in the 
projects and endeavours of able administrators 
like Hastings, Duncan and Minto for the revival 
and encouragement of Oriental learning. Again, 
there was another more impi'essive indication in 
the Charter Act itself which distinctly spoke of 
the revival and improvement of literature and 
the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India.” It would have been tantamount to 
hardihood on the part of the Committee to dis- 
regard those authoritative indications and experi- 
ment on a bold departure from the course pursued 
•in the past by able and experienced men and 
adumbrated in the enactment of the British 
Legislature. C So, in the result, the Committee 
early came to the determination that Oriental 
learning was to be the object of its particular care 
and attention and occupy a prominent place in 
its scheme of eduoation.*v But it was not possible 
to revive, encourage, inlprove or diffuse Oriental 
learning and literature without the co-operation 
of those classes amongst the people who were 
known for their hereditary devotion to it and who 
therefore commanded the implicit reverence of 
their compatriots. To get at those classes, to 
^Qcourage and improve them in their pursuit of 
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learning, and to make them the focal points of 
enlightenment among the mass of their country 
men — ^these were the settled aims of the Committee 
when it set about its task of establishing a system 
of education for the country. Hence the first, 
“fundamentally essential” principle which the 
Committee laid down for its guidance was that 
“ the Committee should in all things endeavour so 
to shape its conduct and proceedings as to win^ 
the confidence of the educated and influential 
classes of the people and if possible to carry theses 
classes with them in all the measures they might 
adopt for the revival and improvement of the 
literature of the country.” 

The Committee had no doubt that the results 
had amply justified its uniform adherence to that 
principle. The fact was dwelt upon with a 
feeling of gratification. “ The Committee are 
proud to say that they have hitherto been entirely 
successful in winning the desired confidence of 
the enlightened classes of the Indian public. Of 
this they have many proofs and there is none' 
more conclusive or more satisfactory than the 
manner in which the Hindoo College of Calcutta 
was placed by the spontaneous act of its managers 
under their fostering care and supervision. If the 
Committee have accomplished this great object 
there can be no doubt that their success is owing 
not only to their having refrained from measures 
of a religious tendency but likewise to the jealous 
watchfulness with which they have checked in 
others and themselves and avoided the offensive 
obstruction of schemes and notions of pure Euro- 
pean growth opposed to, and uncalled for, by the 
state of feeling amongst the people they have had 
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to deal with.” But, it may well be remarked^ 
in thus felicitating themselves on their success,, 
the Orientalists of the Committee failed to look 
beyond the immediate sphere of their operations.. 
As they addressed themselves almost exclusively 
to one set of conditions before their eyes, they 
were led to overlook, or rather underestimate, the 
new conditions that were being created about 
them by the intellectual protestantism of certain 
important sections of the Hindu community in 
Calcutta to whom “ schemes and notions of pure 
European growth ” would have been hardly 
vmacceptable. Did the Orientalists carry these 
sections with them ? When they hastened to 
congratulate themselves, they probably had not 
in mind, or reckoned as of little significance, the 
classic remonstrance of Rammohun Roy against 
the founding of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 

It has been already remarked that the means 
placed at the disposal of the Committee were 
totally inadequate for the general purposes of 
education. The sum of one lakh was a mere 
pittance which imposed strict limits on the Com- 
mittee’s ambitions and scope of operations. For 
example, the establishment of a system of ele- 
mentary instruction for the many was considered 
out of the question, and was besides deemed un- 
necessary in view of the existence of indigenous 
village schools in which elementary instruction 
could be obtained. The Committee, therefore, in 
deliberating on the best mode of appropriating its 
funds, arrived at the conclusion that “ if literatme 
was to be improved and the means of extensive 
knowledge to be imparted, these objects could 
only be accomplished through the successful and 
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lengthened studies of ardent scholars. It is the 
hoast and principal use of colleges of higher in- 
struction that, through the prizes, scholarships 
and other rewards they offer to promising youths 
of narrow income, these are retained in literary 
pursuits instead of being compelled to seek liveli- 
hood at an early age in mechanical employments 
and laborious professions.” The Committee, in 
consequence, determined to appropriate its funds 
mostly to the promotion of advanced instruction 
in Oriental learning, leaving rudimentary 
instruction to take care of itself. Tt was in 
uccordance with this view that the courses of 
•study in the Oriental colleges were arranged. 
And hence the second principle laid down by the 
Committee for its guidance was, as stated by it, 
that “whereas the funds at their disposal were 
quite inadequate to any purpose of general and 
universal instruction, the best application that 
■could be made of them consistently with the ends 
in view was to assist the seminaries of more 
advanced education through \rhich only the Com- 
mittee could hope to remve, and improve the 
literature of the country and to encourage learned 
men.” 

Now, when the sweeping innovation proposed 
to be introduced, however gradually and cautiously, 
hy the Anglicists into the established system of 
education is considered in its bearing on those two 
principles, it is not difficult to understand why 
the Orientalists should have offered, strenuous 
opposition to it. The innovation, calculated as it 
was to convert Oriental seminaries into seminaries 
for English instruction, was in actual result to 
strike at the very root of the principles which 
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the Committee had adopted as its own and ad- 
hered to as the basis of its proceedings throughout. 

In the first place, the Orientalists apprehended 
that, by withdrawing the means of instruction in 
Oriental learning, the Committee would forfeit 
the co-operation of the learned classes and thus 
lose valuable instruments for the propagation of 
enlightenment among the people. The cause of 
education, it was implied, would in this manner 
receive a set-back. To effect such a change 
would be “ running counter to all existing 
feelings and prejudices on this subject and 
would most infallibly and justly lose for the 
Committee the benefit of all their past efforts to 
secure the confidence and good will of those whom 
it has been their study to lead to increased knowl- 
edge and to improvement in all respects through 
their own roads (?) and courses.” 

In the second place, the Orientalists argued 
that the effect of converting Oriental colleges into 
seminaries for English instruction would be, not 
to advance the cause of English literature and 
science which the Anglicists had at heart, but to 
substitute for advanced studies in Oriental litera- 
ture and learning elementary instruction in the 
English language. This argument of the Orient- 
alists needs a little elucidation, as it is not quite 
easy to understand it without referring to the facts 
which suggested it and appears to have been 
misunderstood by no less a personage than the 
champion of the Anglicists — ^Macaulay. The facts 
were briefly these. To the Oriental Colleges it 
was not children or boys who came in pursuit of 
knbwledge but young men of sufficiently advanced 
age (of about 19 or 20 years on the average) to 
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render it hard for them to take easily to the study 
of a strange language like the English. And even 
were they induced or compelled to acquire a 
knowledge of it, it was not to be expected that 
they would or could obtain that degree of con- 
versancy with the English language, not to speak 
of English literature and science, which could 
result only from a commencement of the study 
at a much earlier age and which, for example, 
distinguished the pupils of the Vidyalaya where 
boys usually began their study of English after 
the age of eight. Again, none were admitted in 
the Oriental colleges who had not previously 
acquired some degree of proficiency in the Oriental 
languages. Thus, in those colleges, the a, b, c of 
Sanskrit and Arabic was not begun with, but a com- 
paratively higher course of study was immediately 
offered to the students admitted therein. The 
enforcement of the rule of requiring previous 
proficiency as a qualification for admission was 
possible in the case of the Oriental languages and 
learning, because there were not wanting numerous 
private teachers of Sanski’it and Arabic to whom 
students aspiring to admission in the Government 
institutions could resort. But, were the Oriental 
colleges converted into seminaries for English 
instruction, a similar rule could not be enforced 
in the ease of English, because of the paucity of 
means of instruction in English available outside 
the Gkjvernment colleges. So, perforce, the course 
of study in such colleges would have to begin at 
the rumments of the English language to the 
exclusion of advanced studies in Oriental learning. 
Such a sacrifice of Oriental learning at the altar 
of the English language was more than the 
Orientalists could stand. They roundly declared 
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that the cause advocated by the Anglicists was 
“ not that of science and literature at all, but of 
rudimental English as means of eventually pur- 
suing the course into literature and science, should 
life be long enough and the inclination last.” 
They endeavoured to demonstrate the absurdity 
of the conclusion into which their opponents were 
supposed to be led by their zealous advocacy 
of the proposed change of the established sys- 
tem : “ Because the Arabic and Sanskrit cour- 

ses of study end in the Ptolemaic errors, therefore 
they maintain it is the duty of the Government 
to teach elementary English in preference to 
teaching what is correct in the coui'se up to the 
point of error. By teaching English, they argue, 
you make accessible a course of study complete 
and perfect, therefore language is the first thing 
to teach and those who would learn it must 
begin with the Alphabet. It is not said, give to 
the youths of the Maddressa and Hindoo College 
the desired course of study, because it is well 
known that the language itself in which they 
would teach it is still strange to them and enough 
to occupy the whole time of those who would seek it 
as a means of improvement. If the same course 
were taken in respect to scholarships of English 
as in respect to those given to students of Sanskrit 
and Arabic, that is, if a preliminary acquain- 
tance with the language were insisted upon, there 
would be no candidates for such scholarships, 
no previous means of instruction in English being 
available generally to any class of the population. 
They therefore necessarily advocate merely the 
teaching of English and that in its rudiments, and 
not the teachmg of any science or literature at 
aU.” 
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Nor was this all. The rudiments of English, ac- 
cording to the Orientalists, would have had to be 
taught to young men aged 19 or 20 years, unless of 
course an alteration in the constitution of the 
colleges could permit of admission at an earlier age 
and so render possible some degree of instruction 
in science and literature in addition to that in the 
English language. The Anglicist view was that 
one might reasonably expect in a few years to make 
an intelligent youth a thorough English scholar, 
but this does not appear to have been feasible 
under the conditions prevalent in the Oriental 
colleges. When the Anglicists conjured up cheer- 
ful prospects for English education in the country, 
they seem to have had invariably in mind the 
success of the Calcutta Vidyalaya ; . whereas, it is 
important to bear in mind, when the Orientalists 
spoke of the impracticability of teaching anything 
more than the rudiments of English to the Indian 
youth, they spoke Avith reference to the Oriental 
seminaries as they were actvMlly and originally 
constituted. It is hard otherwise to believe that 
the Orientalists could make such an assertion 
with reference to all youths, whether in or out 
of the Oriental colleges, when they had before 
them the most striHng proof possible of the 
contrary in the brilliant results achieved in the 
Vidyalaya — ^an institution, be it remembered, 
under the superintendence of the Committee and 
in which no small interest was taken by it. But 
this was what Macaulay failed to see when he 
indicted the Orientalists of taking it for granted 
that “no native of this country can possibly 
attain more than a mere smattering of English 
and of. assuming it as undeniable that the question 
was “between a profound knowledge of Hindoo and 
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Arabian literature and science on the one side, and 
superficial knowledge of the rudinients of English 
on the other.” And then he proceeded to refute, 
not the real argument of the Orientalists, but the 
propositions he mistakenly attributed to them.^ 

To sum up what has been said so far : the 
chief ground of the Orientalist opposition to the 
change advocated by the Anglicists was that the^ 
character of the proj)QseiL.change was. in dicect 
confl ict w ith the Committee’s established-princi- 
ples of action ; becaiise'the Orientalists contended, 
first, that its introduction would lead to,, loss 
of confidence in the ComAiittee on the part of the 
learned "classes ; and, secondly, that the effect oi 
its introduction, so far as the Oriental colleges 
were concerned, would be to substitute ri^Ur 
-roen tary instruction in the English languagefOT 
that m mgheF^Brielita^ It is probably 

no exaggeration to say that the Anglicists would 
have rejoiced to see English tuition of whatever 
sort substituted for tuition in Oriental learning, 
because they regarded the latter as replete with 
error and mischievous in its tendency. But, as 
was to be expected, the Orientalists were far froBo 
adnntting that there was little intrinsic value in 
Ormtal learning. They could not but acknow- 
ledge the existence of much that was erroneous in 
it; but then they asked, “if the admixture oi 
error is a sufficient cause of consigning to oblivion 
all Literature however beautiful, what would 
have become of the splendid monuments of Greece 
and Borne which are to this day carefullj 
preserved ? ” 

Not only, however, did the Orientalists re-- 
gard the naeaSures by which the Anglicists pro-' 

■ ' I SQavite, 2nd S^btoary 1886. 
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posed to encompass their object as opposed to the 
fundamental principles of the General Conamittee, 
but regarded them as opposed to the meaning and 
Intent of the Parliamentary enactment by which 
the allocation of a certain portion of the revenue 
to the purposes of education was made. And it 
may be remarked here that the relevant clause of 
the Charter Act was so worded as to lend itself to 
different, if not conflicting, interpretations. It 
spoke of “ the revival and improvement of litera- 
ture and the encouragement of the learned natives 
of India ” as well as of “ the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” 
Probably, the British Legislature meant in a general 

( way to include ^pth- the objects in the clause — 
t he reviv al of Oriental letters and the introduction 
o f E uropean ^imwl edg e — ^as deserving 'bfthe 
pecuniary assistance provided for. The absence 
of any specific mention of European learning may 
have been due to ignorance or uncertainty 
regarding the proper course to be pursued for the 
education of the people of India (a point which 
would naturally be left to be decided by the 
Oovemment on the spot), or may have been d.ue, 
considering the opposition amidst which the clause 
was passed, to the necessity pf a cautious and 
oonoUiatory procedure with those who were anta- 
gonistic to the enlightenment of India, and 
particularly to the diffusion of European knowl- 
edge in tb© country, and whose resistance to the 
enactment of the clause might possibly have 
increased b^ a distinct declaration in favour of 
Btoopean hterature and science ; or it may have 
been due to both. At any rate, it was impossfjble 
f<» the- l^tbdi L^slature in 1913 to anticipate 
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ths course of events which led to the contaroversy 
twenty years later or to possess an inkling of the 
different ways in which its enactnient was to he 
construed by the controverting parties. For, the 
Orientalists, on the one hand, interpreted the clause 
in support of their system of education by laying 
prominent emphasis on the former part of it 
which referred to the revival and improvement of 
Oriental learning and the encouragement of 
“ learned natives ” as the objects to be promoted, 
and moreover by reading the latter and vague 
part in the light of the wording of the first, so as 
to yield the construction that the promotion of 
European learning was a secondary object which 
could best be accomplished by “ engrafting ” that 
learning on the Oriental systems of knowledge. 
The Anglicists, on the other hand, invoked solely 
the latter part of the clause in justification of the 
change of policy advocated by them, and argued 
on general grounds the validity of the construction 
favoured by them. The question of the correct- 
ness or the degree of correctness of either inter- 
pretation will be dealt with later on. It is enough 
to note here that the Orientalists, relying on their 
particular interpretation, declared the education 
fund to have been assigned for different purposes 
from that of teaching English, , those purposes 
according to them being specifically “ the revival 
and improvement of the literature of the country 
and the promotion of the cultivation of science.!’ 
They therefore proceeded to deny the propriety 
of diverting that fund to other objects than those 
referred to in the Charter Act, or, in other words, 
of employing it ^r the advancement of E^Ush 
edacation only as the Anglicists desired.!/ ]^re 
they denied thq; propriety: (rf withdraw^ 
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iugy for jihe purpose of promoting English in- 
struction, the means of instruction in Oriental 
learning available in the institutions endowed 
previously to the assignment of the education 
fund under the Charter Act. K the promotion 
of English education was deemed a desirable object 
by Government, they contended, it was necessary 
to allot separate and adequate funds for its 
accomplishment since such an object in their 
view was foreign to the true purposes of the 
assignment of the education fund under the Act 
as well as of the endowments antecedent to it. It 
was, in somewhat warm terms that they delivered 
their sentiments on the point. “ The general 
teaching of English,” they said, “if that be 
thought a measure calling for direct efforts for 
its accomplishment, is a separate purpose for the 
prosecution of which there ought to be separate 
and sufficient funds assigned without robbing 
native literature of the study (?) boon obtained 
for it from the British Legislature and already 
assigned and appropriated to its advancement. 
Out of that fund, it is maintained, only so much 
can be given to English and English literature 
without robbery and injustice as the people 
themselves may testify the wish to have set apart 
therefrom in order to open to them this language 
as an additional source of knowledge and improve- 
ment. The primary object committed to the 
committee was the revival and encouragement of 
native literature and this must surely be their 
&st study, so long as the Parliamentary grant 
and the endowments which existed antecedently 
and in wMch that literature only has been taught, 
constitute the means and materials with which 
the Committee has to deaL Let Govemmqpit 
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furnish other means and materials — ^let it prescribe 
the extensive and general teaching of English and 
assign adequate separate_f33nds for that purpose, ^ 
and the cultivation of native literature inay then 
become a secondary object, because this other 
purpose will require a much more extensive grant 
than has been made for native literature and the 
scale of importaneb must depend on the extent of 
available means — but, constituted as the Com- 
mittee is at present, constituted as are the institu- 
tions under its supervision, constituted as is the 
Act of Parliament under which it was appointed 
and in conformity with which the funds now at its 
disposal were set apart and appropriated, there 
cannot be a doubt in the mind of any unprejudiced 
person that it is and must be ‘ the first duty 
of the Committee to revive and extend the culti- 
vation of the literature of the country and to 
regard the introduction of the science and litera- 
ture of Europe as an improvement to be engrafted 
thereupon, rather than an object to be pur- 
sued exclusively or with marked and decided 
preference.’ ” 

That plea for separate funds for promoting 
English education brings us incidentally to the 
question of the precise attitude of the Orientalists 
on the subject of the introduction of the English 
language and literature into India. What that 
attitude was has been taken ample note of in a 
previous chapter which treated of the halcyon 
days of Orientalism when no Anglicist had yet 
appeared on the scene to challenge with effect the 
ascendancy of Orientalist principles. It would be 
unnecessary repetition to dwell on the topic 
f Urtiier here than to draw attention to the eis^lana- 
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tjon which the Orientalists themselves gave of their 
attitude in words which at the same time sum it 
up most concisely and lucidly. “ None can be 
more ^ pressed than ourselves,” they avowed in 
I declaxihgtEeir sentiments on the subject, “with the 
I sup eriority o f Bri^b literature, arts and sciences 
andnone can more ardently desire that they should 
be introduced into India as the surest means of 
promoting civilisation and its concomitant bless- 
ings. differ about tl^^ams, wc-deprecate 

any crude^'sudden'sweeping innovation asnavmg 
\ tendency to defeat rather than to promote the 
object in view. We doubt if the mere teaching 
'the English language would make the youth of 
India wiser or better. We would advoeate the 
means of such instruction being placed within the 
reach of all, but we would not render recourse to it 
compulsory on any. They who would sponta- 
neously take to it would in all probability in after- 
life cultivate the knowledge which it contains, while 
they who learnt it by compulsion would imbibe along 
with it feelings of disgust and hatred towards those 
who forced such unprofitable instruction upon 
their minds and thereby disqualified them in a 
great measure from earning their livelihood in a 
thousand respectable ways which are always open 
to learned natives anyong their own countrymen.” 

There remains finally to be noted another- 
important point which the Orientalists urged 
against their opponents. This was the relatively 
high cost at which English education could be 
rendered available to the people at large in 
comparison to that at which the Oriental could be^ 
the chief reason being the high salaries at whic^- 
teachers of English had, to he prpcurfdi. Eor^ 
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instance, in the Agra College it was proposed, 
under the new arrangements intended for con- 
verting it into a seminary for English instruction, 
to allot *the salaries of the teachers of different 
subjects as follows : English teacher — ^Rs. 800 ; 
Persian — ^Rs. 85 ; and Hindee — ^Rs. 65, not to 
mention that of the Superintendent of the insti'- 
tution which was put dowJi at Rs. 300. “ Will 
the enlightened class of the population of India,” 
was the Orientalist comment, “ look with the 
same good-will as heretofore on our labours and 
exertions for their improvement when they see 
the Professors of what they regard as polite 
learning starved upon decades of Rupees of 
monthly salary while the teachers of the mere 
rudiments of English are paid by hundreds?” 

This brings us to the end of the statement of 
the Orientalist side of the question.^ In the 
views and arguments laid before the Supreme 
Government there is evidence throughout, not 
only of a thoroughly partisan, but a Jactious 
attitude on the part of either party. The manner 
in which the whole question was thus presented 
to the consideration of Government had, as will 
be apparent later on, the effect of forcing on it 
an election between the op posite pri nciples and 
opini o ns placed b e fore it, when" doubtless it would 
have been better for it and the cause of education 
if it had been called upon to steer a balanced 
course through the controversial storm. Bflt^hfe 
it did not do and instead threw the whole weight 
df^s consent and authority in favom* of the 
principles and . views of one party. 

1 letter ftwn O. 0. P. L to Gort. doted 22nd Janttoty 1886 
No. 2004 Pub. Com. 7th March 1836, No. 14; Home Pub. Progs., Peby. 
A March 1833. (397) (d. I. R.) 



Chapter VII. 


THE ISSUE ON THE ANVIL. 

The arena of controversy was now shifted 
from the General Committee^to the Govemor- 
GCT^CTal’s Coun cil. It was the new arena that 
brought out Macaulay as an uncompromising 
champion of the Anglicists. When the contro- 
versy was at its height, he had been appointed 
President of the General Committee ; but, accord- 
ing to the state‘ment of Mr. H. T. Prinsep and 
his own in the opening paragraph of his Minute, 
he had taken part neither in the deliberations 
of that body nor in the reference submitted 
to Government by the contending parties. Now 
^i(hat th e qu estion was before him as a member of 
.the Council, he indited a famous Minute in which 
the Orientalists were unsparingly bludgeoned by 
brilliant invective rather than refuted by rational 
arguments. 

This leads us to what was in its day, and even 
now to a great extent is, an overrated document in 
the annals of Indian education. Overrated 
because, on its merits as a contribution to the 
literature on Indian education, the Minute has 
nothing distinctive about it barring the scintillat- 
ing brilliance of a lawyer-wise presentation of the 
case. Overrated because, in its influence on 
contemporary opinion, it is questionable whether 
it played such a decisive part as is generally 
presumed in setting the controversy at rest. 
Analyse the contents of the Minute and you will 
fiiad ' little more than a oongerie of yiews and 
opinions and arguments taken straight flrom the 
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Anglicist brief and charged with the eloquence 
and the imagery of parallelisms which were 
Macaulay’s own. In fact, the Minute is as unique 
in its Macaulayesque paraphrase of what the 
Anglici sts urged on their side of the question as it is 
^gulafly re^te with errors and sciolisms with 
regard to the Orientalist side. In its manner of 
exposition it displays all too blatantly the supreme 
self-assurance of ignorance and typical British 
parochialism. No doubt, critics and writers have 
pointed out the errors of the Minute and admitted 
its author’s bias and ignorance ; but the historian’s 
reverence for the document has survived his 
criticism of it. The reason seems to be that the 
Minute has been too long looked at as a resplendent 
specimen of polemical art without the perspective 
of the controversy as a whole. The point we are 
concerned with here is : How far was it an answer 
to the Orientalist case ? For an answer to that 
question we shall have to examine the Minute a 
little closely with reference to the opinions and 
arguments it purported to refute. 

The sum and substance of the Minute is 
quickly stated. Macaulay argued therein that 
the Charter Act in no way fettered the Govern- 
ment’s discretion to appropriate the funds set 
apart thereunder to what might be deemed more 
useful and deserving educational purposes ; that 
not even the antecedent endowments bound the 
Government to maintain the established system 
of instruction in the Oriental Colleges, as there 
was no pledge, express or implied, on its part to 
do so ; that the whole question in dispute turned 
on the rival claims of the Sanskrit and Arabic 
and the' English, languages to recognition as the 
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language of education and as the best woi^ 
knowing ; that the latter was the best woilih 
knowing because of the immeasurable superiority 
of the knowledge and literature contained in it 
to that in the Sanskrit and Arabic ; that the 
prevalent feeling amongst Indians was against, 
nay ‘ nauseated,’ the ^aclung of ^Sanskrit and 
Arabic, as evidenced by the fact that the Arabic 
, students in the Madressa had to bo paid stipends 
to be taught, whilst the ^English students paid 
for bein g tau ght, and by a petition of several ex- 
students of the Sanskrit College in which they 
seemed to complain of the uselessness of their 
Oriental acquirements ; that, on the other hand, 
the popular feeling was all in favour of instruction 
in English and disposed to welcome measures 
directed to the object of teaching them that 
language ; that it was quite possible to make 
In<hans thoroughly good English scholars ; that 
the immediate aim of education in India should 
be to form a class of thoroughly Anglicised Indians; 
that Sanskrit and Arabic ha(^ no peculiar claim 
to encouragement from Government; that the 
printing of Sanskrit and Ai’abic books by the 
Committee should be immediately stopped, the 
Oriental Colleges abolished save those at Benares 
and Delhi, and English schools established in 
their stead with the funds accruing from the 
abolition of the former. 

These, in simple terms, were the propositions 
that formed the gist of the whole Minute. I^t us 
new turn to the particular facts and arguments 
a^uoed in their support. i 

First, in resect to the legal . questioir^ Hacr 
atday professed himself undble to see "bj^ lwhat 
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art of coHstruotion the pertinent clause of the 
Ohai*ter Act could be made to bear the meaUing 
assigned to it by the Orientalists. His argument 
was that the clause contained no reference to any 
particular language or science to be taught, and 
that the Orientalists had merely taken it for 
granted that, by “ the revival and promotion 
of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India” the British Legislature could 
have meant only Sanskrit and Arabic literature 
and intended the appellation of a ‘ learned native ’ 
only for one who “ might have studied in the 
sacred books of the Hindoos all the uses of Cusa- 
grass, and all the mysteries of absorption into the 
Deity.” But it may be remarked at once that it 
was only Macaulay’s ignorance of the facts and 
events which preceded the Charter Act that led 
him to attribute such an assumption to the 
Orientalists. The Orientalist interpretation may 
have appeared doubtful, but it certainly was not 
unjustified. If we consider the circumstances 
that prevailed prior to the Charter Act, if we 
consider that, when the question of doing some- 
thing for the people of India in the way of their 
intellectual improvement began to stir the minds 
of British-Indian administrators,*they (from War- 
ren Hastings down to Lord Minto) uniformly 
turned to Oriental literature as the most ready 
means at hand for accomplishing the purpose in 
view ; if we consider the bearing of Lord Minto’s 
Minute of 1811 on the Charter Act passed only 
two years later, and recall that the relevant clause 
was understood to have been inserted in it because 
the Court of Directors had “ checked ” the Bengal 
Oovemm^nt in a grant proposed for the establish- 
meift of 'jl^nskrit colleges at two famous seats of 
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learning in the province ; if, further, we consider 
the very use of the word “ revival ” in contradis- 
tinction to the word “ introduction ” occurring in 
tlie next part of the disputed clause, it then becomes 
reasonably certain that the British Legislature 
intended the sum set apart by it to be appropriated 
to the patronage of Oriental literature and learn- 
ing, though it is not to be denied that it may at 
the same time have had in mind the dissemination 
of European knowledge as an object worthy of 
consideration in conjunction with the one pri- 
marily provided for. We may also turn once more 
at this point to the letter of instructions from 
the Court of Directors to the Bengal Government 
dated 3rd June 1814 for confirmation of the 
Orientalist interpretation. Therein the Court sug- 
gested various ways of giving effect to the clause 
of the Charter Act ; and, whilst there occurs in it 
only a vague reference to the manner in which the 
inhabitants of the country might be led to adopt in 
some distant future the improvements of Europe 
in science and knowledge, the whole trend of the 
letter and of the opinions and suggestions offered 
in it, distinctly bespoke encouragement to the 
indigenous literature and learning of the land. 
Nor is the actuating motive of Parliament’s solici- 
tude for Oriental literature difficult to understand. 

Thank God, I am no lawyer, ” said Hodgson, 
“but to my plain understanding the British 
Legislative, when it decreed a small pittance 
for the ‘ revival of native learning,’ had in view 
the making of some small atonement for that 
fiscal rapacity which had merged in the ocean of 
revenue so many streamlets of natiolial edu- 
cation.” * 

-i, 

i Hodgson ! Eaaaya relating to Indian Subjects, Vo(JK 
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However .all that may have been, one thing of 
which we can be sure is that the main reason of 
the whole wordy dispute between the Anglicists 
and the Orientalists over the Charter Act was that 
the question of the construction of the ill-fated 
clause was approached by the two parties from 
widely different angles and with opposite motives. ‘ 
The Orientalists, on the one hand, in scanning the 
wording of the clause, concerned themselves first 
and foremost with ascertaining the intention of the 
Legislature in order to justify the course pursued by 
them as directly conforming to the express wishes 
of an authority which none could disregard or 
question. The Anglicists, on the other hand, were 
not concerned so-<imuch with the intentions of 
Parliament as with the question whether the words 
of the enactment precluded the authorisation of 
such changes in the established system of educa- 
tion as they advocated in order to obtain if possible 
the hall-mark of Government’s sanction to the 
views and measures they maintained and proposed. 
So it was that, whilst the one party stressed and 
twisted the former part of the clause regarding 
Oriental literature, the other manipulated the 
meanii^ of the latter part regarding the introduc- 
tion of “a knowledge of the sciences.” Of 
course, Macaulay sided with the Anglicists on the 
point. He considered the words of the latter part 
of the clause quite decisive on the Anglicist side 
and “ alone sufficient to authorise all the changes 
for which I contend.” But it is worthy of note 
that, while he challenged, he never directly assailed 
the Orientalist interpretation with fact or argu- 
ment. With, an orator’s instinct he resorted to 
the device of reductio ad absurdum by means of 
one his facile analogies,. He tried to make it 
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appear ridiculous by hypothesising a parallel case 
of the 'Pasha of Egypt appropriating a sum for the 
purpose “ of reviving and promoting literature, 
and encouraging learned natives of Egypt ” and 
then by proceeding to ask triumphantly : “ W ould 
anybody infer that he meant the youth of his 
Pachalik to give years to the study of hierogly- 
phics, to search into all the doctrines disguised 
under the fable of Osiris, and to ascertain with all 
possible accuracy the ritual with which cats and 
onions were anciently adored ? Would he be 
justly charged with inconsistency if, instead of 
employing his young subjects in decyphering obe- 
lisks, he were to order them to be instructed in 
the English and Erench languages, and in all the 
sciences to which those languages are the chief 
keys? ” However, the less imaginative but better 
informed Mr. Prinsep quickly set him right on 
the point. “ With respect to the analogy to the 
position of the Pasha of Egypt,” wrote Mr. Prinsep 
in reply, ” there can be no doubt that if he were 
to talk of reviving and promoting literature in that 
country, his meaning would be the literature and 
language last existing in Egypt, viz., that borrowed 
from Arabia and accordingly we do see him cul- 
tivating and reviving that and teaching medicine 
and other sciences in that. ^ The exa mple is 

1 In the “ General Keport of Public Instruction in the N. W* 
Ptovmees ** for 1843-44 there occurs the following passage under the 
head ** Delhi College’*; — “In conclusion the Conunittee {♦.e., the 
Local Committee) were informed that it was understood that His 
Hig^esg, the present P^ha of Egypt, had been making great e^ertfomi 
to^proenie the translation into Arabic of standard European works^. 
on soientifio and other subjects, and that application haa been made 
to ^the Hdtish Constll Gk»neral at Cairo, to purchase and send out 
two eomidete sets of the publications, one of which it was intended 
to lodge in the Delhi College.” The Local Committee were informed 
to" tlnlt ’effiGdOt hy the Government of the N. W. Provinoes. 'Hhoriily 
^ter, the books arrived and were forwarded to the Delhi and Agra 
Colleges ; *(p. 65). 
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worthy of imitation. There is no talk there of 
reviving the mummy literature of Osiris nor in 
India of going beyond what we found prevailing 
throughout but languishing for want of encour- 
agement.” ^ 

In the same strain and with the usual exu- 
berance of analogies Macaulay proceeded to argue 
against the inviolability, as asserted by the Orient- 
alists, of endowments antecedent to the Charter 
Act, such as that of the Calcutta Madressa. The' 
gist of his argument was that “ thfe grants which 
are made from the publio purse for the encourage- 
ment of literature differ in no respect from the 
grants which are made from the same purse for 
other objects of real or supposed utility.” Hence 
he contended that if the Oriental Colleges had 
after trial been found to be useless or to have 
failed to fulfil the expectations originally enter- 
tained of them, the Government had a perfect 
right to withdraw its assistance to them and 
appropriate their funds to more useful objects, 
just as it had a perfect right to abandon a sana- 
torium or pier founded or commenced under a 
mistaken supposition of its public utility and 
subsequently discovered to be a futile enterprise. 
He maintained that there was no pledge on the 
part of Government with regard to the former 
case any more than there could be one with 
regard to the latter — ^a pledge to continue 
sppport from the public revenues in spite of the 
demonstrated uselessness of the object supportedi 
There too Macaulay was corrected by Mr. ft'insep 
who brought to bear indisputable facts and oogeinb 
arguments on the point, so far at least as it irelat^ 

» NotiSL.<|«ted J»be 16th February 1835, by H. T. Prineep ; Sels. 
B. B., Pt.1; t>. 118. 
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to the Madressa.^ But here ws may well leave 
the point to Macaulay and Prinsep ; it has little 
present interest for us, and it would be lengthening 
our narrative to tedious prolixity to dwell on it 
further than to point out generally that what 
Macaulay seems to have been anxious to prove, 
by assailing the Orientalist interpretation of the 
Charter Act as well as the doctrine of the inviola- 
bility of certain specific endowments, was that the 
education fund was “ quite at the disposal of the 
Governor-General in Council for the purpose 
of promoting learning in India in any way which 
may be thought most advisable.” Having settled 
that point satisfactorily to himself, he went on to 
grapple with the real question that lay at the root 
of the Anglo-Orientalist conflict. 

He began by stating the question in these 
terms : “It seems to be admitted on all sides, 
that the intellectual improvement of those classes 
of the people who have the means of pursuing 
higher studies can at present be effected only by 
means of some language not vernacular amongst 
them. What then shall that language be ? One 
half of the Committee maintain that it should be 
English. The other half strongly recommend the 
Arabic and Sanskrit. The whole Question seems 
to me to be — which language is the best worth 
knowing ? ** 

The very form in which the question was thus 
premised by Macaulay betrays certain misappre- 
hensions on his part. Assuredly, enough has been 
said before to make it clear that with the Orient- 
alists the question was not one of Arabic and Sans- 
krit or Eaglii^^ as Macaulay made out, but one of 


i ntd., Sala. E. R., Pt., I pp. liaSl. 
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the relative position of Arabic and Sanskrit on 
the one hand and English on the other in a 
national scheme of education. The Orientalists 
had no more doubts than Macaulay as to which 
language was “ the best worth knowing their 
answer would have been and was unhesitatingly 
in favour of EngUsh. But they pleaded the 
actual circumstances of the country, the popular 
reverence for the ancient languages and the 
impossibility of making English the universal 
language of India in justification of their assigning 
greater importance to Sanskrit and Arabic than 
to English. Moreover, their aim was to make 
use of, not only Sanskrit and Arabic languages, 
but Sanskrit and Arabic knowledge in order to lead 
ultimately to the adoption by the people of the 
improved knowledge and science of the West ; 
and the experiments of Wilkinson and Ballantyne 
proved the feasibility of the aim no less than the 
necessity of its being kept clearly in view, if it 
was desired to introduce European knowledge 
amongst the learned classes of the country. But 
nowhere did the Orientalists fail to recognise the 
value and importance of English to the people 
of India or seek to exclude it in favour of the 
Oriental languages. Hence the question as to 
which language was the best worth knowing was 
no question at all from the Orientalist point of 
view. Yet, after having posited that question, 
Macaulay proceeded to argue, or rather to assume, 
the superiority of the English language and litera- 
ture to the Oriental and to accuse the Orientalists 
of supporting an inferior and useless system of 
learning at the sacrifice of a superior and useful 
one. Again, the terms in which Macaulay couch- 
ed the question at issue indicates a confusion in 
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his mind in regard to what we have seen before 
to be distinct questions, the question of the 
medium and that of the matter of instruction ; or 
rather, we may say he failed to perceive the distinc- 
tion at all. Consequently, he took it for granted 
that the superiority of European learning for the 
purpose of instruction being established, the 
necessity of English as the medium par excellence 
established itself. 

Starting from the question premised by him, 
Macaulay went on to make prodigal use of his 
vigorous phraseology in answering it. In fulsome 
language he set forth the claim of the English 
tongue to be the storehouse of all the wealth of 
human wisdom and knowledge and the key to all 
intellectual enjoyment. Of disparaging epithets 
he had an abundance to bestow on Oriental 
literature and learning. He referred to the great 
impulse communicated to the European mind by 
the study of Greek and Latin at the period of the 
Renaissance in order to show that the study of 
English would do for India what Greek and Latin 
did for Europe. He appealed to the contem- 
porary instance of Russia having been civilised 
by the study of foreign languages and assimilation 
of foreign Imowledge, and not by relying on her 
resources, in order to bring home the point that 
English could do for the Hindu what it had done 
for the Tartar. And he rounded off his dithyramb 
on the English language and literatme with the 
question “ whether, when it is in our power to 
teach this language, we shall teach laii^uages in 
which, by universal confession, there are no books 
on any subject which deserve to be compared to 
our own, whether, when we can teach Europe^ 
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science, we shall teach systems which, by universal 
confession, wherever they differ from those of 
Europe differ for the worse, and whether, when 
we can patronise sound philosophy and true history 
we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English farrier, 
astronomy which would move laughter in the girls 
at an English boarding school, history abound- 
ing with kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty 
thousand years long, and geography made of seas 
of treacle and seas of butter.” 

Of course, it is totally unnecesary for one in 
the twentieth century to waste any comment 
on Macaulay’s comparison of Euro])ean uith 
Oriental learning or to deal with the eirors in 
his onslaught against the latter. It is sufficient 
to note that Macaulay, not only amply partook 
of the Anglicist ignorance and prejudice with 
regard to Oriental learning, but his brilliant pen 
led him to display those in an extravagant 
fashion. Surely, it needs neither evidence to 
prove the profundity of ignorance, nor argument 
to demonstrate the height of prejudice, of a man 
who could express the doubt “whether the Sanskrit 
literature be as valuable as that of our Saxon and 
Norman progenitors. ” The object of Macaulay’s 
obiter dicta on Oriental learning would seem to be 
to consign it to as complete ridicule as pos- 
sible ; and, with the copious vocabulary of the 
Engli sh language at his command, he certainly 
accomplished his object passing well, though at the 
expense of truth. 

Nor need we pause to consider the validity 
of Macaulay’s analogies on the point. Their 
superficiality may be condoned on the ground of 
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Macaulay’s want of experience of the conditions 
of India. We have before touched upon the 
fallacies involved in them, and Mr. Prinsep did not 
omit to point them out in his reply to Macaulay’s 
Minute:^ But, as showing the extent of the 
fallaciousness which underlies the arguments of 
the Minute, we may allude to an instance of the 
way in which Macaulay’s rhetoric sometimes 
begged a question in dispute. Referring to his 
question whether, when it was in the power of the 
British rulers to teach English, they ought to 
teach languages in which there were no useful 
books, Mr. Prinsep remarked : “ There is nobody 
acquainted with both literatures that will not 
subscribe to all that is said in the Minute of the 
superiority of that of England but the question is 
not rightly stated when it is asserted to be this 
“whether, when it is in our power to teach this 
language ” — that is English— we shall teach those 
which contain no books of value. The whole ques- 
tion is — ^have we in oiir power to teach every- 
where this English and this European science ? 
It is in doubting, nay in denying, this that those 
who take the opposite view maintain the ex- 
pediency of letting the natives pursue their 
present course of instruction and of endea- 
vouring to engraft European science thereon.”® 

Besides attempting to refute the Orient- 
alists on the general question with arguments of 
a general character, Macaulay endeavoured fur- 
ther to repel his opponents on their own ground 
by meeting the several particular contentions 
advanced by them against the course recom- 

1 H. T. Prmsep’fl Note, dated 16th February 1835 : Sels. E. B.. 
Part I, pp. 121-22. 

2 Ibid., Sels. B. E., Pt. I, p. 121. 
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mended by the Anglicists. In doing this, he 
tried to prove two facts which, if conclu- 
sively proved, were certainly decisive against 
the Orientalists. He tried to prove, first, that 
Oriental learning did not command the popular 
favour, which the Orientalists asserted and 
that therefore their apprehension regarding the 
loss of co-operation of the people resulting from 
a change of the established system of educa- 
tion was unfounded, because Macaulay denied 
that they were at the time securing the desired 
co-operation. Not that, be it noted, Macaulay 
set any great value on the co-operation of the 
people : his maxim on the contrary was, “ it 
would be bad enough to consult their intel- 
lectual taste at the expense of their intellectual 
health.” But he condescended to argue the 
point presumably for the sake of confounding 
the Orientalists by proving that they consulted 
neither in following the course they did. And 
he tried to prove, secondly, that it was not the 
teaching of Oriental learning, but instruction 
in the English language and literature which 
met with the approbation of the people. Or, 
in short, he tried to prove what he expressed 
in two emphatic assertions: “We are withholding 
from them the learning which is palatable to them. 
We are forcing on them the mock learning which 
they nauseate....” 

In proof of the latter assertion, Macaulay 
stressed the fact that students of Arabic and 
Sanskrit were paid stipends in the Oriental 
Colleges, whereas students of English themselves 
paid for being taught that language ; and the 
inference he ^ew was “that we cannot find in 
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aU our vast empire a single student who will 
let us teach him those dialects, unless we will 
pay him.” He referred particularly to the 
accounts of the Madressa of a certain period 
which showed that whilst above Rs. 500 were 
paid in stipends to the Arabic students, a sum 
of Rs. 103 was realised from the out-students 
of English as payment for their tuition ; and 
he asked why it was necessary “ to pay people 
to learn Sanskrit and Arabic.” The answer 
he himself gave was : “ Evidently because it is 
universally felt that the Sanskrit and Arabic 
are languages the knowledge of which does 
not compensate for the trouble of acquiring them.” 
And in such a case he regarded the state of the 
market as the decisive test. Again, however, 
the evidence adduced by Macaulay, far from 
being conclusive on the point, involved ques- 
tions of fact which were perfectly open to dis- 
pute ; and a rejoinder, explaining the incon- 
clusive character of that particular piece of 
evidence, was apparently not a difficult task for 
Mr. Prinsep with his intimate knowledge of the 
subject. What the character of those stipends 
was, what the purpose for which they were paid, 
and what the tendency and actual effects of the 
stipendiary system were — ^these were important 
and much debated questions with which Macaulay 
did not concern himself he simply dragged 
forward the mere fact of payment in support of 
his assertions. So it was Mr. Prinsep had to 
put himself to the trouble of showing that that 
fact did not p&r se bear out the contention of 


1 For the views of the opponents of the etipendiary system, see 
Trevelyan: On the Education of the People of India, Chap. IV, 
pp. 102-07. 
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Macaulay, but that, on the contrary, if in- 
quired into a little minutely, it was apt to turn 
the tables against him. Mr. Prinsep explained 
that the stipends paid in the Oriental Colleges 
were of the character of scholarships such as those 
given in the universities or public schools of 
England, and the chief purpose they served was 
to keep promising students longer at their 
studies than was ordinarily possible without 
providing them with subsistence in the shape 
of stipends. And, replying to the argument of 
Macaulay, he said : “ Whether it is expedient or 
not to give these stipendiary provisions as re- 
wards of ardent study and to keep students 
longer at their educatio* by means of them is a 
question that has heretofore been argued in the 
Committee of Public Instruction. Something 
is to be said on both sides and although the Com- 
mittee heretofore decided in favour of the prac- 
tice it does not follow that they may not 
have decided wrong. But however this may be 
the fact that there are paid scholars on the es- 
tablishment or foundation of any seminary affords 
no ground for assuming that none would learn if 
they were not paid, yet this is the argument of the 
Minute. As well might it be assumed from the 
fact that there are foundation scholars at Eton 
and scholarships in all the Colleges of both Univer- 
sities in England that nobody would learn Latin 
and Greek if it were not for these stipendiary ad- 
vantages. Be it Latin and Greek or Mathematics 
or Law or Arabic and Sanscrit Literature or be it 
English the principle is the same. Scholarships 
are given and it is thought right to give them to 
reward and encourage the poor scholar and to 
lend as well through the excitement of com- 
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petition as by lengthening the course of study to 
the attainment of higher proficiency. In the 
Madressa itself separate scholarships have been 
established for proficients in English in order to 
encourage the study of that language. If this 
be a conclusive argument that the study of Eng- 
lish is nauseated because it requires to be paid 
for, they may be applied to Arabic and Sans- 
crit and to Mathematics and to all other studies. 
All must participate in the reproach or it will 
evidently apply to none.”^ So too he explained 
the fact of the Madressa accounts showing no 
collection from Arabic students whereas they did 
in case of English students, by the common 
custom among Maulavifes and Pandits of im- 
parting instruction gratis and of regarding it as 
unmeritorious to receive any remuneration for 
it except by way of voluntary gift. The English 
master in the Madressa, on the other hand, being 
a Christian, levied fees on those able to pay. 
“ The wonder is rather,” commented Prinsep, 
“ considering that the teacher in this instance 
is a first rate instructor and that he gives 
instruction to Hindoos as well as MoosUms, that 
more was not realised. The fact that a sum 
of about Rs. 30 a month was realized when 
upwards of three hundred per mensem is paid 
from the Committee’s funds to the Schoolmaster 
is surely no proof of the violent desire for 
instruction in English which is inferred from it.”® 

In a similar manner Macaulay blundered 
when he sought further proof of his assertion in a 
petition of certain ex-students of the Sanskrit 

1 H. T. Prinsep’s Note, 15th February 1835 : Sels, E. R., Pt. I, 
pp. 123-24. 

2 im,, Sels. E. R. Pt. I, p. 124. 
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College who seemed to have complamed that 
their Oriental acquirements had not improved 
their prospects in life or gained them even the 
means of subsistence. Prinsep rightly retorted 
that “ surely the disappointment of the too 
sanguine hopes of any class of persons as to their 
future provision in life affords no evidence that 
the knowledge they have acquired is useless.” 
And he evinced a profounder eye for realities 
than Macaulay, who generally skimmed the sur- 
face of things, when he proceeded to remark : 
“ Much research and patient investigation would be 
indispensible before any determination could be 
come to on the important question to native 
youth at this moment how best to secure respect 
in after-life and by what course of education 
to provide themselves the best chance of a com- 
fortable livelihood. In all times and amongst 
all people this is an important question for 
youth but more especially to the youth of India 
at present when society with all its institutions 
is so evidently in the transition state.” 

In proof of his other assertion, that of the 
the popularity of English instruction, Macaulay 
pointed out the fact that, while the Arabic and 
Sanskrit books and .translations printed by the 
the Genera,! .Committee found' no sale amongst 
the people and represented a serious waste of 
public money, the English books were in such 
demand that the School Book Society found their 
publication a profitable enterprise. In this case 
too Macaulay seems to have proceeded to argue 
on the principle that the state of the market was 
the decisive test. But the force of his argument 


1 IM., Sels. E. R. Pt. I, p. 126. 
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was considerably weakened by the fact that he 
had no sufficiently intimate knowledge or exper- 
ience of the market to apply the test correctly 
or decisively. As it was, the fact adduced by 
him was susceptible of a different explanation. 
Various causes concurred to prevent the Com- 
mittee’s publications from finding a ready sale, 
such as their high price, their poor quality or 
get-up, and commercial competition.^ More- 
over, the failure of this part of the Committee’s 
operations was acknowle^ed by the more candid 
of its Orientalist members. But even when 
the failure was admitted to the full, it simply went 
to constitute a reason for discontinuance of the 
publishing activities of the Committee and hard- 
ly an incontestable proof, as Macaulay thought, 
of the absence of any popular taste for Oriental 
Hterature. No doubt, on the other hand, the 
flourishing sale of English books did go to 
indicate an increased desire on the part of the 
people for knowledge of the English language and 
literature. But then it was easy to exaggerate 
the fact and difficult to ascertain correctly the 
extent of the prevalence of that desire among the 
vast population of Bengal. There appears to 
have been much truth in the words of Prinsep 
on the subject, even after allowing for the tend- 
ency of his Orientalist bias to minimise the im- 
portance of the fact. “ Undoubtedly,” he said, 
“there is a very widely spread anxiety at this 
time for the attainment of a certain proficiency 
in English. ,The sentiment is to be encouraged 
by all mea>fiiR iEls the source and forerumier of a 
great mor^ improvement to those who feel 

1 H. T. Note, 15th February 1835 ; Sels. E. R. Pt. 

pp. 126-27. 
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its influence but there is no single member of the 
Education Committee who will venture to assert 
that this disposition has as yet shown itself 
extensively amongst the Moosulmans. ^ It is the 
Hindoos of Calcutta, the Sirkars and their con- 
nexions and the descendants and relations of the 
Sirkars of former days, those who have risen 
through their connexion with the English and 
with public offices, men who hold or who 
seek employments in which a knowledge of 
English is a necessary qualification. These are 
the classes of persons to whom the study of Eng- 
lish is as yet confined and certainly we have no 
reason that the Moosulmans in any part of India 
can be reconciled to the cultivation of it much 
less give it a preference to the polite literature of 
their race or to what they look upon as such.”^ 
Moreover, the arguments of Macaulay regarding 
the popular desire for know^ledge of English con- 
siderably lose their power to convince when we 
take into consideration the limited opportunities 
he had of ascertaining for himself the real extent 
or cause of the prevalence of that desire.® 

1 Commenting on this, Macaulay remarked that there was “ no 
good English school for the Moosulmans,” evidently implying that the 
absence of a school accounted for the fact pointed out by Prinsep : 
Sels. E. R. Ft. I, p. 125. 

2 H. T. Prinsep’s Note, 15th February 1835 : Sels. E. R. Pt. Ir 
pp. 124-25. 

3 H. H. Wilson, stating the reasons for which in his view a loiow- 
ledgo of English was generally sought, once said : “A Babu is 
desirous of becoming familiar with English as a'n introduction to the 
acquaintance and notice the leading members of European society, 
l^hose in an inferior station of life cultivate English in the hope of its 
leading to public employment. It is not from any love of E^lish 
literature that they cultivate the study; it is from worldly considera- 
tions, which are very natural, and very unobjectionable.” (Evidence, 
6th July 1853 : Second Report from the Sel. Com. of the House of 
Lords on Indian Territories — Session 1852-63, Q. 7324). Cf. the follow* 
ing* statement of Mr. G. C. Marshman on the same point: “The 
study of English is exc^dingly popular among the natives of Bengal^ 
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Macaulay, as Wilson said, “ was new in India, and 
he knew nothing of the people ; he spoke only from 
what he saw immediately around him, which 
has been the great source of the mistakes com- 
mitted by the advocates for English exclusively : 
they have known nothing of the country ; they 
have not known what the people want ; they only 
know the people of the large towns, where English 
is of use and is effectively cultivated.”^ We may 
well be sceptical about the value of an inference 
drawn from imperfect knowledge, as was done 
by Macaulay. 

We see then on what a dubious foundation 
of facts and arguments and imperfect and in- 
correct knowledge and information and gross 
misunderstanding of the Orientalist point of 
view Macaulay reared the edifice of his case for 
the Anglicists. You have only to pierce the im- 
posing facade to see the hollowness within. And 
that is true of the famous Minute throughout. 
Enough however has been said to render further 
analysis of the historical document unnecessary. 
We need no longer pause to notice particularly 
his confident anticipation of the Sanskrit and 
Arabic languages falling into desuetude and ceas- 
ing to be cultivated for any practical purpose 
through the promulgation of an Anglo-Indian 
Oode — ^an anticipation which the future belied. 
We need not pause either to dwell on the cultural 

more so in Bengal, perhaps, than in the North-Western Provinoes. . . r 
It is the language of their rulei s, and a knowledge of it apjpears to confer 
dignity and consequence. The natives exceedingly prize the honour 
of being able to converse with those who govern them in their own 
lang^ge ; it is also found to lead to situations of profit and honour ; 
and is therefore studied also from feelings of self-interest.*’ (Evidence, 
15th June 1853 ibid., Q. 6391). 

1 Evidence, 5th July 1853 : Second Report from Lords’ SeL 
•Com. Session. 1852-53— Q. 7240. 
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value of the aim he conceived as essential of 
accomplishment by means of English education — 
namely, that of forming a class of interpreters 
between the rulers and the ruled, “ a class of per- 
sons Indian in blood and colour, but English in 
tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.” 
Nor need we pause to admire the })rilliancy of 
the pen from which flashed forth a withering 
fusillade of epithets against the General Com- 
mittee, thus : “ I conceive that we have at pre- 
sent no right to the respectable name of a Board 
of Public Instruction. We are a Board for wast- 
ing the public money, for printing books which 
are of less value than the paper on which they 
are printed was while it was blank — ^for giving 
artificial encouragement to absurd history, absurd 
metaphysics, absurd physics, absurd theology 
— ^for raising up a breed of scholars who find 
their scholarship an incumbrance and bletnish, 
who live on the public while they are receiving 
their education, and whose education is so utter- 
ly useless to them that, when they have received 
it, they must either starve or live on the public 
all the rest of their lives.” After all, there is 
nothing very striking about all that. What is 
striking in the present instance is that Macaulay, 
with all his rhetoric, with all his imaginative 
ardour, with sill his ingenious rather than sound 
reasoning, did not succeed in refuting the Orient- 
alists and Prinsep’s note in reply to his Minute, 
among other able documents by several Orient- 
alists, is evidence of the fact.^ It is no less 
absurd to say, as has been sometimes done, that 
Macaulay “ routed ” the Orientalists than to 
declare, in complacent ignorance of facts, that. 


1 H. T. Prinsep’s Note, dated 15th February 1835« 
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inspite of errors, his Minute “remains a model 
of just and comprehensive reasoning.”^ 

What then precisely did Macaulay succeed 
in doing ? What part did he play in the settle- 
ment of the famous controversy ? Nothing more 
nor less than this : that he captured the ear of 
Lord William Bentinck, whose prepossessions in 
the matter did not render the capture difficult, 
for the Anglicist side of the question at issue, and 
secured the Governor-General’s concurrence and 
support to the views and claims of the Anglicists. 
Bentinck’s recorded contribution to the contro- 
versy consists of exactly a dozen words which he 
subscribed at the end of Macaulay’s Minute, to 
wit : “ I give my entire concurrence to the senti- 
ments expressed in this Minute.” In fact, little 
of the kind of discussion that might have been ex- 
pected to ensue on a question of such importance 
took place in the Governor-General’s Council. 
Bentinck and Macaulay may be said to have mainly 
settled the question between themselyes ; out of 
the remaining members of the Council one deferr- 
ed to the views of Macaulay f and the opposition 
of the other as well as the protests of Prinsep (who 
was not. a member but Secretary in the Political 
Department) went unheeded or were easily borne 
down. Thus Macaulay carried the day, and the 
Orientalist side of the question was manoeuvred 
out of the deliberations of the Council. It is in 
view of this fact that it has been necessary to enter 
at some length upon a critical examination of 
Macaulay’s Minute. If it be true what was at the 

1 F. W. Thomas: History and Prospects of British Education in 
India, Chap. III,. p. 35 (1890). 

2 Minute, dated 10th February 1835, by Mr. A. Ross : Pub* 
Cons : 7th March 1836, No. 16 (G. I. R.) 
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time presumed, and has been ever since, that Ben- 
tinck’s famous Resolution on the Anglo-Orient- 
alist controversy was prompted hy that Minute, 
then it is essential to observe and bear in mind 
clearly the nature of the material on which the 
Governor-Greneral was pleased to found bis 
decision. 

But is the presumption correct ? In other 
words, how was it possible for Bentinck, with his 
knowledge and experience of India, to > ield so 
easily to the arguments of Macaulay ? Or was it 
to Macaulay’s personal and literary charm that he 
succumbed ? The answer is not difficult to iind. It 
is not at all certain that Bentinck ^vas carried away 
by any strong conviction of the correctness of the 
arguments and conclusions of his new LawiMember. 
What seems certain is that the Minute supplied 
what Bentinck needed — a reinforcenient to the 
predisposition ho -had acquired in favour of Angli- 
cist opinions. Various factors had ]iel])ed to create 
that predisposition in him. There was first his 
"ardoiu* for reform. He who Avas contemplating 
about the same time the abolition of Persian and 
substitution of English in the law courts, could not 
need great persuasion to declare in favour of sub- 
stitution of English for Arabic and Sanskrit in 
educational institutions. Again, Bentinck was^ 
favourably imprpssed by the results he had wit- 
nessed of the communication of English instruction 
to Hindu youth. In this connection Wilson men- 
tions an interesting fact. “ Lord William Ben- 
tinck,” he says, “ was vely much delighted with 
the Hindu College (the Vidyalaya). Both Lord 
William Bentinck and Lady William Bentinck 
used to come there frequently, without any 
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ceremony or form, to witness tHe working of the 
classes, and even to ask questions of the boys ; 
and from seeing the great success with which the 
English studies of the college were pursued, he 
thought that similar success might attend every 
attempt to diffuse a knowledge of English through- 
out the country.”^ Secondly, Bentinck was not 
by temperament inclined to respect the claims of 
Oriental learning. What weighed with him more 
were the evils of Hindu society, one of the most 
glaring of which, Sati, he had a short while ago 
legally abolished ; genuinely believing it to be an 
effective agent for eradicating those evils, he 
championed the cause of “useful knowledge” 
and of European civilisation. Further, in con- 
nection with the same point there has to be 
borne in mind a noted weakness of Bentinck’s 
character, which may have helped Macaulay to 
win him over to the Anglicist side — ^namely, a 
tendency to adopt hastily-formed opinions. It was 
stated by a contemporary of his that “ of Lord 
William’s tendency to form hasty conclusions, and 
obstinacy in adhering to them, one hardly meets 
with a person who has not a variety of instances to 
quote ; and though it is probable that some may 
be exaggerated, and others altogether groundless, 
it seems impossible that a character so universally 
given should be entirely without foundation;”^ 
and again that “in many cases, instead of lis- 
tening to the opinions of men who from experience 
and observation are well qualified to judge and 
give information on Indian affairs, tho measures 

1 H. H. Wilson’s Evidence, 6th July 1863, Second RepoH from the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, Session 
1862.63— Q. 7241. 

a Shore Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 98. 
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introduced are the result of some private conver- 
sation with persons who have the tact to persuade 
him of the soundness of their views; but whose 
pretensions to decide on the subject have little 
foundation. 

Moreover, Bentinck was not a man to be deter- 
red from taking even an unprecedented step on 
which he had made up his mind from a mere appre- 
hension of consequences. That is why he seems 
to have been unmoved by the arguments of Lieut.- 
Col. William Morrison, the only member of the 
Council in opposition — ^arguments which would 
have been seriously attended to by some of his 
predecessors in the office of Governor-General. 
For, Morrison, though he hardly spoke on the merits 
of the controversy on which he does not appear to 
have been competent to speak, yet represented 
the fearful consequences of the contemplated 
measure to the safety of the British political power 
in India. He referred to the feelings of popular 
disgust and alarm, with which the proposed sub- 
stitution of the English for the classical languages 
of India would be viewed ; and he considered it a 
want of toleration on the part of the Government 
to banish the languages which were venerated by 
the learned of the land. “ If the Empire we have 
raised,” he said,“ has acquired any stability, the 
chief cement, the principal prop of the Fabric is 
our toleration but it seems a mockery to say that 
we are still tolerant and at the same time take 
away the small pittance now devoted (tho’ perhaps 
not with the utmost advantage) for the purpose of 
keeping alive the ancient National Literature, 
Whatever we may think, the natives will natur- 

I Ihid., p. 96. 
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ally put a construction upon the proceeding the 
most unfavourable to us that can well be imagined 
nor will they do so without reason — ^we may effect 
the great change by the overawing influence of our 
power, . and we may console ourselves Avith the 
reflection that the curses of many tho’ deep will 
not loudly follow ; but we shall not escape the im- 
putation of having denied to Oriental learning 
that degree of support even which it obtains in 
almost every petty German state at the present 
hour. Is this consistent with our position as 
Rulers of a hundred millions of people by whom 
the prescribed languages are idolized, or is such 
conduct either just or wise ?” Or, again: “What the 
eventual consequences of this innovation may be, 
it is fearful to contemplate. It will have an opera- 
tion more extensive than may at first sight be sup- 
posed, for the countries beyond the Indus will par- 
ticipate in the hatred which our impolicy will have 
generated against us in our possessions.”^ 

Prinsep, in one of his lengthy minutes of pro- 
test, lifts the veil over the proceedings of the 
Governor-General’s Council with regard to the 
question submitted to it for decision. If the facts 
he states be materially correct, they throw an inter- 
esting light on the summary manner in which Ben- 
tinck disposed of that question. Macaulay gave 
his Minute to Bentinck at Barrackpur, the Gover- 
nor-General’s country house.^ “ This;,* minute,” 
says Prinsep, “was evidently a partisan paper 

1 Minute, dated 18th February 1835, by Lt. Col. W. Morrison : 
Pub., Cons: 7th March 1836, No. 17. Vide also his Minute of 3rd 
Maa»h 1836 : Pub. Cons : 7th March 1886, No. 18 : Home Pub. 
Pro^s.^ F6btuary March 1835, 397 (G. I. R.) 

* Vide Extract firom the Diary of H. T. Prinsep ; Sels. E. R, 
Ft. I, p. 133. 
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advocating in a controversial and not very mode- 
rate tone the cause of one section of the Com- 
mittee. It proceeded further than the warmest 
advocates of that side had yet ventured. Its 
assertions and arguments therefore demanded 
some investigation before they should be adopted 
as the basis of any grave proceeding of the Govern- 
ment. Without instituting however any such 
enquiry and as far as is known to me, without 
consulting any one of those in whom he was in the 
habit of placing confidence, the late Governor- 
General immediately upon the perusal of the 
minute in question, before any of the papers had 
been laid before the Council or discussed, added to 
it the declaration of his entire concurrence a;nd so 
forwarded it to the Secretary of the Department 
(i.e. Prinsep himself) for circulation. I circulated 
it and in a few days the Box was returned to me 
with a brief minute by Mr. Ross stating his own 
opinions to be opposed to the grant of scholar- 
ships and his wish that all should be left free to 
follow the course of instruction they preferred but 
without notice of the statements of doubtful 
accuracy contained in the minute of Mr. Macaulay. 
I was not then aware of Col. Morrison’s intention 
to record his opinion on the subject. His minute 
reached me some days afterwards. In the inter- 
val however of the circulation of Mr. Macaulay’s 
minute it got wind, I know not from w'hat quarter,^ 
that it wj|s the intention of the Government to 
abolish the Madressa and Sanscrit Colleges. I was 
waited upon twice by the Head Preceptor of the 


1 Later on, however, Prinsep mentioned John Colvin, a member 
of the (General Committee, as concerned in the leakage of the informa- 
tion. For details of the incident, vide Extract from his Diary, Sele. 
E* It. Pt. I, pp. 133“34. 
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former and utterly denied that there was any such 
intention. But the report was too widely cir- 
culated and too well vouched to be so checked 
and the whole town of Calcutta was soon in a fer- 
ment. In the course of two days a petition, 
respectful in language but strong in the points 
to which it adverted, was signed by upwards of 
eight thousand educated Mahomedans and a 
similar petition in behalf of the Sanskrit 
College was under preparation by the Hindus. 
Seeing this ferment and sensible of the mischief 
that must follow the adoption to the full of the 
recommendations contained in the minute of 
Mr. Macaulay which seemed to me to be assented 
to by the Governor-General, I took upon myself in 
my capacity of Secretary to submit to the Head 
of the Government a note explaining many of the 
circumstances on which Mr. Macaulay had in my 
opinion built erroneous conclusions or had written 
from imperfect imformation. I forwarded my 
note to the Governor-General and was at first 
asked through Mr. Parkenham, the Private 
Secretary, to withdraw it under a verbal assurance 
that the Minute of Mr. Macaulay would be sent 
down to the Committee of Education of which 
he was President and myself a member in order 
that the matter might there be fully argued and 
discussed. I was of course satisfied that the mis- 
chief should be so stopped and circulated the note 
no further. In the meantime Col. Morrison also 
appeared alive to the importance of the ques- 
tion and recorded the minute in behalf of the 
Native Literature in which he deprecated any 
hasty innovations hostile to it and concluded with 
reoommendii^ a reference of the question to 
England. The matter was brought forward at 
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.the very next meeting of Council when this 
recommendation as well as the promise held out 
to me were both disregarded and the resolution of 
the 7th March was passed, stopping short indeed of 
the threatened abolition of the Sanscrit and 
Arabic Colleges but directed towards the in- 
siduously undermining of both and for the first 
time av^owing the principle that Oriental Litera- 
ture and instruction were thenceforward to receive 
no further aid from Government, not being 
considered objects deserving of its encourage- 
ment. The resolution is evidently founded on the 
minute of Mr. Macaulay alone adverted to and 
not upon the reference from the Committee at 
large to the points submitted in which it nowhere 
adverts. It is thus based upon a minute advocating 
with all the warmth of controversy one particular 
side of a debated question without the opportu- 
nity having been given to those opposed to this 
view to offer any explanation or reply, nay the 
late Governor-General would not allow the 
answer prepared to it to appear on record, for 
upon finding that Mr. Macaulay’s paper was not 
to be referred to the Committee of Public In- 
struction for further discussion, as I had been 
led to expect, would be done, I submitted to 
His Lordship whether my note also should not 
be recorded for the correction of some of the 
statements of the minute which were erroneous 
or founded on imperfect information. I was 
met by a rebuke for having taken upon myself 
so much, accompanied by the declaration that 
secretaries are the organs and not advisers of 
the Government and that their submittirg Notes 
at all was under sufferance and an irregularity. 
The Petition of the Mahomedans in favour of 
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the Madressa had been delivered in but the. 
resolution was hurried through without giving it 
previous consideration. It was passed entirely 
without reference to former proceedings which 
might have shown how far the Government 
was pledged to continue its support to Oriental 
Literature or to any of the Institutions aimed 
to be overthrown and Avithout any inquiry of 
the Committee of Public Instruction as to the 
encouragement they had given and were then 
giving to literature by the publication of East- 
ern classics or as to their reasons for devoting 
the funds to such purposes. Col. Morrison’s 
earnest deprecation of the consequences of a 
hasty change and his solicitation of a reference 
to England were over-ruled and held at naught 
and an order was at once put forth adopting the 
principles of Mr. Macaulay to the full, viz., 
that English was the only thing worth teaching and 
that the Funds of Government should when- 
ever the occasion offered be withdrawn from all 
other purposes to be transferred to that. In 
the manner that the thing was done no less 
than in the character of the measure there ap- 
peared to me who watched it in all its stages an 
undue hastiness and impatience and an utter 
disregard for consistency with past proceedings as 
for the consequences and effects of the measure in its 
bearing on those directly interested. I think there- 
fore I am fully warranted by what fell under my 
view in the course of the whole transaction in call- 
ing the resolution of the 7th March a rash act.” ^ 

So came to be passed the famous Resolu- 
tion of 7th March 1836, which decreed the sys- 

1 Minute, dated 20th May 1835: Pub. Cons: 3rd June 1835, 
No. 8, Home Pub. Progs., April to June 1835, 308 (G. 1. E.) 
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tematic introduction of the English language 
into India under the auspices of an official 
system of Education.^ Notwithstanding the 
circumstances in which it was passed and which 
led Prinsep to call it. Justifiably or otherwise, 
a rash act, the Resolution began with the solenm 
preamble : “ The Governor -General of India in 
Council had attentively considered the two letters 
from the Secretary to the Committee, dated 
the 21st and 22nd January last, and the papers 
referred to in them.” It then proceeded to 
announce that His Lordship in Council was of 
opinion “that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of 
European literature and science amongst the 
natives of India, and that all the funds appro- 
priated for the purposes of Education would be 
best employed on English education alone.” It 
disclaimed, however, any intention on the part 
of His Lordship to abolish any of the Oriental 
institutions, so long as the people continued 
to take advantage of them, and it confirmed 
the status quo in regard to them ; but at the 
same time it prohibited the payment of stipends 
to future students of those colleges, as His 
Lordship held such a system gave^ “ artificial 
encouragement to branches of learning which, 
in the natural course of things, would be super- 
ceded by more useful studies and it also for- 
bade the filling up of vacancy in any profes- 
sorial situation without a previous report being 
submitted to Government on the number and 
state of the class so as to enable the Govern- 
ment to decide upon “the expediency of ap- 

1 Pub. Cons : 7th March 1835, No. 19 : Home Pub. Progs., 
February & March 1835, 397 (G. I. R.) 
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pointing a professor.” Having thus provided 
for the gradual undermining of Oriental colleges, 
the Resolution went on to direct that no Ori- 
ental works were any more to he printed out 
of the funds of the Education Committee. And 
it finally concluded hy laying down that all 
the funds that might accrue from withdrawal 
of pecuniary means and encouragement to 
Oriental Colleges and Oriental publications 
(“reforms” was the word used in the Reso- 
lution) were to be employed “ in imparting 
science, through the medium of the English 
language.” 

Those were the terms of the proconsular 
fiat that governed the future course of edu- 
cation in Bengal. 



Chapter VIII. 


THE ANGLICIST POLICY IN ACTION. 

It is obvious from the terms of the Reso- 
lution as well as from the ciicumstances in 
which the decision embodied in it was ariived at, 
that Bentinck’s aim was not only to extend 
English education to the furthest limits possible 
with the resources at command for the purpose, 
but to leave Oriental learning and literatuie to 
thrive as best as it might with the minimum of 
prefunctory assistance from Government to 
the Colleges in which it was studied. The 
Resolution indeed stopped short at dealing an 
immediate death-blow to the Oriental Semi- 
naries from regard to existing interests and to 
the opposition apprehended to their total aboli- 
tion, but none the less the intention was 
clearly to discountenance them out of existence 
by the withdrawal of what Bentinck called 
“ artificial encouragement ” to Oriental studies. 
The idea was, by depriving those seminaries of 
stipends and by discontinuing the appointment 
of new professors to vacancies save in a case of 
absolute necessity, to encompass their abolition 
by slow degrees without the obloquy that might 
have attended an act of sudden extermination.^ 

So far we have concerned ourselves with 
the Resolution as a formal declaration in favour 

1 It is therefore somewhat strange to find it said that there is 
no evidence that Bentinck intended l&e Macaulay to exclude for ever 
Oriental studies from the spheres of education — ^As a practical man, 
he was considering the expenditure of a very small sum of money ** 

the Parliamentary grant of a lakh) — ^Arthur Mayhew, “The 
Education of India,” Ft. I, Oh. 1, p. 19 (1926). So far as official 
records on the subject go, they certify furnish no evidence to support 
Mr* Mayhew*s conjecture. 
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of the introduction of the English language 
and education on a general and systematic 
scale. But the question that next demands 
consideration and which would be convenient 
to deal with here is, how far was Bentinck’s 
Eesolution successful in actually promoting the 
spread of English education in the province 
of Bengal ? And closely connected with this 
is another question, what were the actual effects 
of the Resolution on the cultivation of Ori- 
ental learning under official auspices ? In treat- 
ing^ however, of the latter question, the fact 
has to \je borne in mind that Bentinck’s suc- 
cessor, Lord Auckland, modified in 1839-40 
the Resolution in favour of the Oriental colle- 
ges so as at least to prevent their being ulti- 
mately reduced to the state of languishment 
to which they had been condemned. 

An attempt at a complete answer to those 
questions, particularly to the former, involves 
nothing less than a review, however brief or 
cursory, of the educational operations that 
were based on the Resolution in question : for, 
it is necessary to note the means and measures 
adopted for the spread of English through edu- 
cational institutions in order to ascertain or 
measure the extent of that spread. 

The first effect of the Resolution, so far as 
the constitution of the General Committee was 
concerned, was to cause a change in its member- 
ship. Two prominent members who were at- 
tached to Orientalist opinions seceded from that 
body. But the original number was enlarged 
by the addition of new members and the Com- 
mittee consisted in 1836 of seventeen in all. 
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For the first time Indians also were admitted 
to the membership. This was done “ by con- 
ferring on the managers of the Hindu College 
the privilege of electing two of their number 
in rotation as members of the Committee.”^ 
Subsequently a Mahomedan gentleman was also 
appointed. The first Hindu members were Radha- 
kant Dev and Russomoy Dutt who, curiously 
enough, were reported to have been “ remarkable 
for their conservative opinions;” and the Mahome- 
dan member was Nawab Tahawwur Jung. Their 
appointment to the Committee appears, to have 
been made in view of their acquiescence in the 
new ideas which were to be carried out by the 
Committee.- 

The second effect of the Resolution was, as a 
matter of course, to cause a change in the aims 
and principles of the Committee. What were 
the aims and objects which the new Committee 
set before itself ? Its immediate cultural aim 
was of course to diffuse European knowledge 
through the medium of the English language ; 
but this was professed to be part of a larger, 

1 Trevelyan : On the. Education of the People of hidia, p. 16. 

2 In the oourse of his evidence before the Lords’ Select Committee 
in 1853 Trevelyan answered the following questions on the points 
that were put to him ; — 

“ 6596. Was the resolution, which led to the express preference 
of English over the learned languages of the East, acquiesced in and 
approved of by those native gentlemen who became your colleagues? 

“ Entirely : their accession to the Committee was founded on 
the understanding that they approved of it.” 

“ 6597. Lord Mont Eagle : In fact, did you not select native 
gentlemen whose opinions you knew to be in agreement with yours 
upon that subject ? 

“ It may be presumed so ; they were gentlemen of the first stand- 
ing at Calcutta.” Evidence, 21st June 1853, S^ond Report from 
the Sel, Commee. of the House of Lords on Indian Territories etc., 
I^Bsion 1852-63. 
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ultimate aim which was to materialise in the 
creation of a vernacular literature and the devel- 
opment of the vernacular tongues. The ex- 
clusive terms in which the Resolution of 7th 
March expressed preference for English edu- 
cation had led some to question whether, to- 
gether with the learned Oriental languages, the 
vernaculars had also been intended to be sup- 
erseded by English. But the Committee at 
the outset repudiated so narrow an interpre- 
tation. It af&med its faith in the ultimate 
importance and destiny of the vernacular ton- 
gues. It expressed itself in no uncertain terms 
in favour of encouraging their cultivation. “ We 
do not conceive,” it was declared, “ that the 
order of the 7th of March precludes us from 
doing this, and we have constantly acted on 
this construction. In the discussions which 
preceded that order, the claims of , the 
vernacular languages were broadly and promi- 
nently admitted by all parties, and the 
question submitted for the decision of Govern- 
ment only concerned the relative ' advantage 
of teaching English on the one side, and 
the learned Eastern languages on the other. 
We, therefore, conceive that the phrases 
“ European literature and science ”, “ Eng- 

lish education alone,” and “imparting to the 
native population . a knowledge of English 
literatme and science, through the medium of 
the English language,” are intended merely to 
secure the preference to European learning, 
taught through the medium of the English lang- 
uage, over Oriental learning, taught through 
the medium of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, 
as regards the instruction of those Natives who 
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receive a learned education at our seminaries. 
These expressions have, as we understand them, 
no reference to the question through what ulterior 
medium such instruction as the mass of the 
people is capable of receiving is to be conveyed. 
If English had been rejected, and the learned 
eastern tongues adopted, the people must equ- 
ally have received their knowledge through 
the vernacular dialects. It was, therefore, 
quite unnecessary for the Government, in decid- 
ing the question between the rival languages, 
to take any notice of the vernacular tongues ; 
and, consequently, we have thought that no- 
thing could reasonably be inferred from its 
omission to take such notice.” 

Having thus cleared the point of the doubt 
that had been created on it, the Committee pro- 
ceeded to enunciate its fundamental aim with 
regard to the vernaculars and the indirect mode 
in which it sought to realise that aim. “We 
conceive the formation of a vernacular liter- 
ature,” said the Committee, “ to be the ulti- 
mate object to which all our efforts must be 
directed. At present, the extensive cultivation 
of some foreign language which is always very 
improving to the mind, is rendered indispens- 
able by the almost total absence of a vernacular 
literature, and the consequent impossibility of 
obtaining a tolerable education from that source 
only. The study of English, to which many 
circumstances induce the Natives to give the 
preference, and with it the knowledge of the 
learning of the West, is therefore daily spreading. 
This, as it appears to us, is the first stage in the 
process by which India ds to be enlightened. The 
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Natives must learn before they can teach. The 
best educated among them must be placed in 
possession of our knowledge before they can 
transfer it into their own language.” 

As the most important means of trans- 
lating those cultural aims into concrete achieve- 
ment, the chief task to which the Committee 
addressed itself was to endeavour to spread a 
network of educational institutions over the 
province. “ In extending our operations,” it 
stated, “ we endeavour to keep two objects 
simultaneously in view. We try to widen the 
foundations of the system, at the same time 
that we consolidate and improve it. It would 
be our aim, did the funds at our command admit 
of it, to carry the former process on, until an 
elementary school for instruction in the verna- 
cular language should be established in every 
village in the country, and the latter, until a 
college for Western learning should be endowed 
at the principal tovTi of every commissioner- 
ship, or circle of two or three zillahs, and ulti- 
mately in every zillah.” So, when a school at 
any principal station had been established for 
a sufficient time to ensure its success, it was 
intended to “ engraft ” a college upon it. 

And what was the kind of instruction the 
Committee proposed to impart in the colleges 
and schools under its control ? The first sub- 
ject which claimed its attention, and for which 
it desired to establish a “ lectureship ” as soon 
as the progress of the students of its institu- 
tions permitted of it, was, as it was termed, 
“English Composition and Literature.” It was 
intended through instruction in that subject 
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“ not merely to enable the young men in the 
senior classes to acquire a good style of English 
composition,” but also to give them a general 
acquaintance, before they left college, “ with 
the extent and nature of the existing English 
literature.” In order to have a suitable class- 
book for lectures on the subject, the School 
Book Society was induced to undertake the 
publication of a “a book of Selections from the 
English Poets, from Chaucer downwaids, in the 
order of their dates,” and it was decided also to 
commence shortly the preparation of “ a corres- 
ponding volume in prose.” The next subject 
which claimed the Committee’s preference com- 
prised “ Mathematics and Natural Philosophy.” 
Law came third: “but at present,” it was re- 
marked, “ this branch of instruction is attended 
with many difficulties, arising from the number 
of conflicting systems of law which prevail in 
this country and the various languages in which 
they are embodied.” But it was hoped that 
the labours of the Law Commission would “ soon 
supply a condensed body of Anglo-Indian law 
in the English and vernacular languages.” And, 
when that was done, the Committee considered 
the proper time would arrive “ to adopt mea- 
sures to procure qualified legal instructors ” 
for each of its more important seminaries. More- 
over, the Committee professed an anxiety to 
give a “a liberal degree of encouragement ” 
to the study of surveying, as practical surveyors 
were wanted in the Revenue and Judicial 
Departments of the Government. . 

As for vernacular instruction, the only way 
in which the Committee considered it proper and 
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feasible to provide for it was by following the 
plan of attaching teachers of the vernacular 
languages of the province to its institutions. 
“ We have also endeavoured,” stated the Com- 
mittee, “to secure the means of judging for 
ourselves of the degree of attention which is 
paid to this important branch of instruction, 
by requiring that the best translations from 
English into the vernacular language, and vice 
versa, should be sent to us after each annual 
examination, and if they seem to deserve it, 
a pecuniary prize is awarded by us to the au- 
thors of them.” However, vernacular instruc- 
tion in its institutions was always intended by 
the Committee to be subsidiary to English. 

In two important respects, it may be ob- 
served here, the scheme of education outlined 
by the new Committee showed no substantial 
departure fron^ that pursued by its predeces- 
sor. In the first place, popular education 
or education of the mass of the people was, 
with much plausible prefatory explanation, 
shirked in either scheme. For the same reason 
that influenced the Orientalist Committee, 
the new Committee was reluctant to under- 
take the immediate organisation of mass edu- 
cation or to make an appreciable beginning 
towards it. “ The time for it was not yet ” was 
a patent and oft-reiterated objection advanced 
to all proposals and plans which tended to take 
into account the masses rather than certain 
classes ; and, like the old, the new Committee 
waited for a favourable future to launch it on the 
uncharted sea of mass education. “ The im- 
provement of the vernacular literature,” said 
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the Committee in 1835, “ however, is most in- 
timately connected with the measure of es- 
tablishing a system of really national education, 
which shall in time embrace every village in the 
country We have already received pro- 

positions from Delhi, Agra, and Saugor, for 
establishing village schools ; but we consider 
the agitation of the subject at present premature. 
Before we can successfully adopt auy plan for 
this purpose, much larger means must be placed 
at our disposal, and a much larger number of 
qualified schoolmasters and translators must be 
raised up. The first of these desiderata does 
not depend upon us ; but the last is every day 
approaching nearer to attainment. Our ex- 
isting institutions form the nucleus of a much 
more general system of education, and they 
will ere long become capable of being ex- 
tended to any degree that may be desired, by the 
formation of district schools in connexion with 
them.” The anticipation was falsified for the 
simple reason that the “ nucleus ” failed, or 
rather refused, to develop in the intended direc- 
tion. But of this later on. 

In the second place, the new Committee ap- 
pears to have committed the same mistake with 
regard to vernacular as the old had with regard to 
English instruction. The former, with the idea of 
encouraging or enforcing the study of the verna- 
culars, began to append a vernacular teacher 
or .class to each of the English-teachirg insti- 
tutions under its control just as the latter had 
appended English classes to the Oriental Insti- 
tutions. The inevitable result of that method 
was that the study of one language was made 
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subordinate to the study of another which hap- 
pened to be a primary object of instruction with 
a particular institution. Thus, the study of 
English was subordinated to, and neglected on 
account of. Oriental studies in the Oriental insti- 
tutions, the primary object of which was to im- 
part instruction in Oriental learning ; and the 
study of the vernaculars was to fare no better 
in institutions whose first and foremost object 
was instruction in English. In fact, such sub- 
ordination provided no favourable soil for 
a proper cultivation of the language subordi- 
nated. By that plan, Ave have seen, the Ori- 
entalists reaped disappointment, so far as the 
object of diffusing a knowledge of English was 
concerned ; and by a similar plan, we shall 
see, the Anglicists reaped no better harvest 
with respect’ to the object of developing the 
vernaculars. 

As yet, however, there was no disappointment 
to cloud the optimism of outlook with which 
the General Committee started on its new career 
of activity. The Orders of 7th March furn- 
ished it with the outline of a clear-cut policy ; 
and it proceeded with enthusiasm to the business 
of filling up the practical details. On 11th 
April 1835 it adopted a series of propositions 
indicative of its future course of action. The 
most important among these related to the 
cessation of the printing and publishing of all 
Oriental works, an exception being made in the 
case of the Eatawa Alamgiri of which only 
one-sixth had remained to be finished, and to 
the establishment in the principal towns of the 
presidencies of Fort William and Agra of schools 
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for the teaching of English literature and science 
through the medium of the English language.^ 
It was proposed to commence the establish- 
ment of such schools with the populous cities 
of Patna and Dacca.® 

When the Committei^commenced its opera- 
tions, there were fourteen semin aries , established 
prior to the year 1835, under its control. But 
under its encouragement schools multiplied with 
surprising rapidity. In the very year 1835 six new 
semin^ies were added, being schools established 
at Pooree, Gawahate, Dacca, Patna, Gazeepore 
and Meerut. Nor were these all. Six more 
schools were in the course of being established 
in that year at Rajshahi, Jubbulpore, Hoshung- 
abad, Furrackabad, Bareilly and Ajmere. So 
that, in the early part of the following year, 
there were in all twenty-seven seminaries under 
the care of the Committee.® Three more were 
added to that number in 1836. One of these 
was a school established at Chittagong on 
the representation of the Commissioner, Mr. 
Dampier, that there existed a “ considerable 
desire amongst all the respectable classes at 
that place to avail themselves of an English 
education for their children;”* whilst two 
schools, which already existed at Midnapore and 
Goruckpoor, were taken under the care of the 
Committee and put on an efficient footing.® 

1 Sel8. E. B. Ft. I, p. 142. 

B XiOtter from G* C, P. I. to the Govt, of India, 20th April 1835/ 
No. 2174/ ; Sels. E.B., Pt. I, p. 141. 

8 Beport of the General Committee of Public Instruction of the 
Presidency of Fort Willianvin Bengal, for the year 1835. 

t Rep, G. 0. P. I., 1836, pp. 67-98, 

1 . . 
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But the most striking event of the year was the 
change introduced into the Hoogly College. 
This College or Madressa had been established 
previously to 1836 and owed its origin to consi- 
derable funds left by an individual named Hajee 
Mahamed Mohsen about the year 1807 “for 
the endowment of an Imambara, Madressa, 
and other Charitable Establishments in the 
Town of Hoogly.” The intentions of the tes- 
tator were however imperfectly fulfilled by his 
executors, and part of the funds, being subject 
to litigation, were deposited with the Govern- 
ment agents and accumulated by 1831 to the 
extent of 747,000 rupees. The decision of the 
Privy Council placed that large sum at the dis- 
posal of the Government and it was resolved to 
apply it, “ with reference alike to the perpe- 
tuation of the Founder’s name, and to the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge not entirely of a 
secular character, to the establishment of a 
Madressa at Hoogly for instruction, in the first 
instance, in Mahomedan learning and ulti- 
mately in General Literature and science.”* 
In accordance with this resolution a madressa 
or college (as it was styled) was established 
during the regime of the former Orientalist 
Committe. Shortly after the new Committee 
assumed charge of educational affairs, the scope 
of the institution was enlarged. On the 26th 
of April 1836, the College Committee recommended 
to the General Committee, among other things, 
the introduction of an English Department in 
addition to the Oriental and the abolition of 
stipends and substitution in their stead of hono« 
rary and pecuniary prizes , to h® given to the 

I B^. a. C. F. I.. 1831, pp. 14-184 
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most proficient students. The General Com- 
mittee adopted the recommendations of the Col- 
lege Committee and arrangements were made 
for re-modelling the college on the new plan. 
One Dr. Wise was appointed Principal of the 
college and professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy ; one Mr. J. Sutherland, 
professor of English literature ; one Mr. Cooper, 
headmaster ; and Maulavis Sulaiman and Mahomed 
Akbar, head teachers in the Oriental Department. 
This was the strength of the establishment 
when the College was formally opened on the 1st 
of August 1836. But apparently those res- 
ponsible for the arrangements had proceeded on 
too modest calculations and were hardly pre- 
pared for the phenomenon w'hich now confron- 
ted them. Within three days twelve hundred 
names were entered upon the books in the 
English department only. “ In consequence 
of this . unexpected concourse of pupils. Dr. 
Wise was obliged temporarily to employ five 
new masters, and to limit the reception of appli- 
cants to the last Saturday of every month.” 
The astonishing number of applicants for ad- 
mission was attributed to “the populousness of 
the neighbourhood and to the Natives perceiving 
the advantages of a good education in improving 
the prospects of their children.” And not only 
that, but, as observed by Dr. Wise, a growing 
taste for the cultivation of English literature 
was proved by “ the fact of many of the students 
attending the college from a distance of six and 
eight miles, and more particularly from upwards 
of two hundred boys having joined a school 
which was originally, supposed only to im- 
part a knowledge of tho language and sciencb 
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of a foreign nation, without having first learned 
to read or write their own language.” On the 
other hand, 300 students were admitted into 
the Oriental Department on the opening of the 
college. The unwieldy number of students 
necessitated alterations in the arrangements in 
the college, which were made, on the recommen- 
dation of two members of the General Com- 
mittee who had proceeded on deputation to 
Hoogly, by dividing the English department 
into two schools, an upper and lower, and by 
increasing the number of teachers in the various 
departments.^ Nor was a provision for the 
study of the vernacular overlooked : the number 
of teachers of Bengali was increased to eight 
and it was determined to assign a fixed time in 
each class of the English Department for the 
study of that vernacular. In compliment to 
its benevolent founder the new college was 
styled the “ College of Mahommed Mohsin.”^ 

Thus, the number of institutions under the 
General Committee’s control in 1836 was brought 
to thirty. It was natural that the increase in the 
Dumber of seminaries should be marked by a 
concomitant increase in the number of youth 
studying English, which in fact now greatly out- 
stripped the number of those engaged in the 
study of the Oriental languages at the Committee’s 

X Subsequently, in 1837, the congestion of students in the English 
TOep^ment of the College appectrs to have been relieved by the es- 
tablishnoent of a Branch and Auxiliary School at Hoogly. This school 
was reported to have been very popular and in 1837 had on its roll 
1127 pupils, being the utmost for whom acoommoi^tion could be offered. 
At the same time the number of students in the English Department 
of the parent ooUegp stood in April 1127 at 7{M)^ (vide, Rep, O. 0. 
P. I., 1887, pp. 12.S» ^ 
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Oriental institutions. The actual figures tell 
an interesting tale : — ^ 



1835 

1836 

English 

1816 

3,511 

Sanskrit 

473 

381 

Arabic 

218 

256 

Persian 

376 

385 


The following year too showed no diminution 
in the Committe’s activity in establishing new 
schools. It extended its operations to Azim- 
ghur, Arrafi, Bhagulpore, Commillah, Jessore 
and Dinajpore, and located a school at each of 
those places. The last school that was estab- 
lished, namely at Dinajpore, completely exhausted 
the income of the Committee;^ but, undaunted 
by the prospect of having to exceed its income, 
the Committee contemplated the organisation of 
two more schools at Chapra and Mirzapore. 
It looked forward to the lapse of stipends paid 
in the Oriental Colleges and to the levy of 
monthly sums from the richer pupils of its 
schools for means to prevent any permanent 
diminution of its capital.® 

^ ibid, pp. 2-3 passim. 

* Trevelyan : On the Education of the People of India, Chap, I, 
pp. 17-1$. (Trevelyan refers to the “ funds ” having been exhausted* 
but he could not have mecmt the permanent fund at disposal of the 
Committee). 

3 Rep. G. C, P. 1, 1837, 61-62 passim. 
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There was, however, another and more 
noteworthy feature of the Committee’s pro- 
ceedings during the year than the founding of 
schools. Hitherto the Committee, inspite of 
its pronounced Anglicist opinions, had not 
permitted its activities to trench on the Ori- 
ental institutions ; but the decline in the number 
of students attending them that followed the 
Order of 7th March now made the Committee 
actively covet their transformation into what 
were called “ Anglo-Indian seminaries ” 
(seminaries in which English in conjunction 
with a modicum of the vernacular was taught) 
so as to bring them into line with the rest of the 
institutions under its control. The attention of 
the several Oriental College Committees was on 
convenient occasions drawn to that object and 
to the advisability of measures for the attain- 
ment of it, The Committee now thought the 
time had come to remodel the Calcutta Mudrissa 
in order to make it “ an efficient Anglo-Indian 
Seminary.”^ Similarly, with respect to the Allaha- 
bad School, the Committee, after noticing tbe 
gradual decline of the OrientalDepartment, express- 
ed its view in these terms': “ Adverting to the aboli- 
tion of the forensic use of Persian, and to the 
fact that there appears to be now only eleven 
pupils, not enrolled in the English department, 
the General Committee is of the opinion that 
the time has now arrived to assimilate the 
Allahabad School more closely to institutions 
established since that (?) school.”* A like 
iptQntion was expressed with regard to the Agra 
College : “ The loss of official value which the 

1 im., pp. 17-18. 

* IbUk, pp. 40-41. 
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Persian language has sustained, induced us to 
suggest to the Local Committee the expediency 
of gradually assimilating this to the other Anglo- 
Indian institutions established by us. We found 
that there were about twenty-two students of 
Sanskrit, and twenty students of Arabic. These 
classes we proposed should be continued so long 
as students seeking such knowledge might offer. 
With this exception, we proposed that the Hindi 
and Persian Departments should, for the future, 
be closed to recruits.”^ It seems certain that, bad 
not the saving hand of Bentinck’s successor 
been opportunely stretched forth to preserve 
the Oriental colleges, the General Committee 
would have sought convenient opportunities 
for doing away with them wherever possible, 
or rather, for modifying them out of their dis- 
tinctive character. 

Still another noteworthy feature was the 
manner in which the General Committee dis- 
countenanced any departure from the general 
system of education laid down by it. The 
Committee was not prepared to tolerate any 
endeavour or experiment that tended to super- 
sede the study of the English language by that 
of any other. It insisted upon conferring 
pre-eminence on the English language in the 
system established by it. Even a proposed 
larger use of the vernaculars (regarding the culti- 
vation of which the Committee never tired of 
repeatedly expressing solicitude) than of English 
for the purpose of instruction in some seminary 
brought censure on the head of the offending 
party. Thus the General Committee wrote to 

1 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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the Committee of the Furrackahad School, 
in noticing the annual report submitted by 
the latter ; “ The.Head-master and your Committee 
seem to regard the vernacular language as the 
means most appropriate at present for imparting 
knowledge in European Science in your ins- 
titution. The General Committee dissents 
from these views which are indeed opposed to 
the principles adopted by the Government in 
1836, after mature deliberation and much dis- 
cussion. It would be glad to find your valu- 
able exertions, and those of the Head-master, 
directed principally to raising the standard 
of proficiency in English Literatme and Science, 
taught by the means of that language. This is 
the plan elsewhere pursued with increasing 
success.”^ Similarly it directed the local com- 
mittees of the Ajmere* and Hushingabad® 
Schools to reorganise those schools on the plan 
generally followed elsewhere — ^namely, that of 
making “ the English language and the Science 
of Europe ” predominant objects of study 
throughout the school, some provision for the 
“ efficient cultivation ” of the vernaculars 
being also at the same time enjoined. And 
the following practical suggestion offered to the 
Ajmere School Committee gives us a fair idea 
of the general method by which the “efficient 
cultivation ” of the vernaculars was in the 
opinion of the General Committee to be achieved. 
“ It would only remain,” said the latter body, 
“to exercise the pupils daily in reading and 
writing the vernacidar , dialects, and twelve 


1 mk. pp. 

> Ibid., pp, B8‘84. 
• Ibid., p. 66. 
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weekly hours devoted to such exercise would 
be found ample to ensure facility in composi- 
tion and accuracy in orthography. The former 
object might be promoted by requiring trans- 
lations from English from the most advanced 
pupils, and the latter by writing from dictation.”^ 

The reasons which influenced the General 
Committee to discourage any tendency to depart 
from the general system laid down by it are 
easy to state. They were simply, first, that 
the Committee had discovered nothing to 
shake its faith in the system during the period 
of three years that it had been in operation. On 
the contrary, the Committee had felt itself 
confirmed in the expediency of persevering in 
it in the future,^ and was consequently prone 
to look askance at and object to any departure 
therefrom that might have involved a diversion 
of the funds from the object of promoting knowl- 
edge of the English language. And, secondly, 
uniformity of system was a great desideratum 
with the Committee.® 

The period from the years 1839 to 1864 
witnessed further expansion of English edu- 
cation. In a comprehensive Minute dated 24th 
November 1839,‘ after surveying the various 
and sometimes conflicting ideas and opinions 
that prevailed on the subject of the mode 

1 Ibid,, pp. 53-54 passim. 

2 Ihid^y pp. 61-62 (para 100). 

3 One means by which the Committee tried to impose unifor- 
mity of system was a Code of Kegulations framed by it for the Schools 
and Colleges imder its control. The Code prescribed, among other 
things, the course of study for the Englii^ schools and colleges. ( Vide 
Kep. G. C, P. I. 1839-40, Appendix No. IX, pp. cxxxii-ccxxix.) 

^ Sels. B, B. Pt. I, pp. 147-170. 
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and the medium of education for the people 
of India (for Bentinck’s Resolution had 
been far from settling the controversy), Lord 
Auckland put forward certain concrete pro- 
positions for better organisation of the system 
of education throughout the province of Bengal. 
The general conclusion which Lord Auckland 
arrived at was that the system of education which 
could be pursued with most advantage under 
the circumstances as they existed at the time 
was one having for its principal aim the com- 
munication, through the English language, of 
a complete education in European Literature, 
Philosophy and Science to the greatest number 
of students who might be found ready to acquire 
it in the Government institutions and for whose 
education the Government could provide. 
“ All our experience proves,” he added, “ that, 
by such a method, a real and powerful stimulus 
is given to the native mind.”^ To render 
such a system effective, the most important 
practical suggestion which Lord Auckland had 
to make was, as he put it, “ so to connect our 
zillah schools with the central colleges as to 
give from the latter to the ablest students of 
the zillah schools a stimulus that will carry 
them beyond the ordinary range of instruction 
which is reached by the mass of the zillah pupils.”^ 
Turning to the means of providing the stimulus 
he contemplated, the one he thought best and 
accordingly suggested was to attach scholar- 
ships to the Central Colleges to which the best 
of the zillah pupils were to be eligible.® In 


I Ibid., p. Iff?, 
a Ibid., p. Iffff. 

* Ibid., pp. 16ff.l67. 
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regard to the Central Colleges his principal re- 
commendation to the General Committee was 
that preierence ought to be given to “ rendering 
the highest instruction efficient in a certain 
number of Central Colleges, rather than em- 
ploying their funds in the extension of the plan 
of founding ordinary zillah schools.” “ I would 
have the places fixed,” he added, “ with reference 
to the extent of population or convenience of 
locality, at which it shotild be the aim gradu- 
ally to build up these efficient Central Colleges. 
I would, on a first conjecture, name for them 
Dacca, Patna, Benares, or Allahabad, Agra, 
Delhi and ultimately, though probably at a 
distant date, Bareilly. At these places, as 
well at the colleges of the Metropolis, the 
course of instruction should be carefully widened 
and perfected as opportunities offer.”'- Lastly, 
adverting to vernacular instruction, he noticed 
it as a “ serious defect ” in the plans of educa- 
tion followed that no proper series of verna- 
cular class books had till that time been com- 
piled and suggested measures for remedying 
the defect.^ The Minute containing these sugges- 
tions and recommendations was forwarded to 
the General Committee for consideration with 
a letter from Government dated the 8th of 
January 1840. 

The Committee set to work to frame a scheme 
of education on the principles indicated by Lord 
Auckland. The main propositions, so far as 
English education was concerned, which emana- 
ted from the Committee were briefly these : 

1 IMi., p. 167. 

8 Ibid., pp. 164-166. 
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that from the central position of the city and 
the size and progress of the school, the Dacca 
school deserved to be erected into a regular 
college with a principal and the necessary 
masters and pundits ; that the Chapra and Arrah 
schools might be abolished, as they were con- 
sidered to be “ doing little good,” and the 
efBciency of the Patna School be increased by 
appointing other masters on a liberal allowance ; 
that similarly the Hushingabad school might be 
discontinued and the efficiency of those at Jub- 
bulpore and Saugor be increased ; that the Pooree 
School should be removed to Cuttack, the capital 
of the district, where an earnest desire for English 
education was reported to exist, and an addi- 
tional annual sum of Rs. 2,000 be allowed for the 
transferred school; that courses of lectures in 
Ethics, Political Economy and Jurisprudence 
might with advantage be instituted in the Hindu 
College or Calcutta Vidyalaya, but not in other 
institutions which were scarcely prepared for 
instruction in those subjects ; that six “ junior 
scholarships,” of the value of eight rupees a 
month each and to be held ordinarily for four 
years, might be attached to each of the Central 
Colleges, besides one of the same kind to be 
assigned for competition by the pupils of each 
District School, and that “ senior scholar- 
ships,” of the value of Rs. 30 per month for the 
first two years to be increased to Rs. 40 for the 
last four years of the student’s collegiate career 
might also be attached to the Central Colleges ; 
and that it was essential to increase considerably 
the Education Fund, as the lakh assigned by the 
Charter Act was totally insufficient to m^t the 
expenditure all those proposed changes would 
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involve.^ The aims imderlying the changes and 
innovations proposed by the General Committee 
were chiefly, first, to centralise the system of 
education by having in important areas of the 
Province central colleges connected with subor- 
dinate lower schools ; and, secondly, to circulate 
a higher and more complete type of education 
than was obtainable in the existing institu- 
tions by holding out inducement in the shape of 
scholarships to the promising ones of the younger 
generation to avail themselves of the advantages 
afforded by the central colleges, which they were 
usually prevented from doing by poverty. And 
both those aims were indicated in the sugges- 
tions of Lord Auckland who approved of the 
means by which the General Committee pro- 
posed to carry them into effect.^ Still another 
measure adopted in pursuance of Lord Auck- 
land’s suggestion was the appointment by the 
General Committee, at a meeting held on the 
29th July 1841, of a Sub-Committee from among 
its members for the purpose of “ collecting and 
arranging the information necessary for the pre- 
paration of a scheme of Vernacular School Books.”® 
Doubtless, in some of the suggestions of Lord 
Auckland and in the measures by which they 
were sought to be carried into effect, we can 
perceive the beginnings of the system of education 
that obtains at the present day in British India. 


I Letter, dated 30th October 1840/No. 1036/from G. C. P. I. 
to the Govemor-General : Rep, G. C, P. I., 1839-40, Appendix 11. 
pp, ov-oxxxii. 

^ Letter, dated 16th December 1840/No. 986/from the Secy, 
to the Govt, of Tndfa to G, C, P, 1,*: Rep. G. C. P. I. 1839-40, Ap- 
pendix II, pp. oxxxvi-o0. 

<6 For Report of that Sub-Committee, Vid^ Rep. G. C. P. I., 
i840-4I dP 1841-42, Appendix VI, pp. xxxr-si. 
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The arrangements made in 1840 in accordance 
with Lord Auckland’s suggestions remained in 
force, with slight modifications, till 1845. In 
1846-46 the principles laid down by the Governor- 
General were made the basis for a more extensive 
development of the system of education. But 
before we come to that, we have to note two 
events of interest in the annals of the General Com- 
mittee. At the end of the year 1841 the General 
Committee was abolished and in its stead a Council 
of Education was constituted under a Resolution of 
Government dated the 10th of January 1842.^ Again, 
in the year 1843, in pursuance of a Resolution of 
the Government of India dated 29th April 1843, 
the institutions in the Agra Division of the Bengal 
Presidency (viz., the colleges and schools situated 
at Benares, Ghazipore, Allahabad, Saugor, Jub- 
bulpore, Azigghur, Gorruckpore, Agra, Delhi, 
Bareilly, Meerut, Furrackabad) were placed under 
the newly constituted Government of the North 
Western Provinces, and the Local Committee of 
Public Instruction were directed, by a letter of 
3rd May 1843, to submit all their communic- 
ations connected with the educational affairs 
of the Provinces to that Governnient for orders.® 
Thus, those institutions drop out of our present 
narrative, because there was carried out in 
the ]North Western Provinces an educational 
experiment different in principles and methods 
from those on which was founded the system of 
education for the lower provinces of Bengal. 
The parting of ways between Bengal and the 
N. W. Provinces in matters educational was in a 

1 Sela. B. R. Pt. n, pp. 86-8T. 

* Gmaral R^Hxrt on, Pnblio Instraotion in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal PreddoK^, fijr 1848-44, Appendix I, pp. xoi-xcii. ^ 
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way inevitable. In the latter provinces the 
General Committee’s system of English education, 
being ill-adapted to local conditions, had on the 
whole not met with the success Avhich attended its 
establishment in Bengal proper. The Committee 
wrote in 1837 : “ We do not disguise to our- 

selves that some places, particularly in Western 
India, our system of education has not yet attain- 
ed the popularity which it enjoys in the Bengal 
Provinces, in which we are unable to meet the 
demand for new schools.”^ 

During the years 1845 to 1848 the execution 
of Lord Auckland’s plan for the extension of 
Anglo- Vernacular education throughout Bengal 
was undertaken on a much larger scale than in 
1840. It was determined to establish a zillah 
school in each district, subordinate to a central 
college, of which there was to be at least one to 
every five districts, and at the same time to 
increase the number of scholarships in the colleges 
already established.^ To facilitate the carrying 
out of such an extensive plan, the province was 
divided into nine circles, the centre of each 
circle being the most important town of the 
part of the province embraced in it and its 
circumference being bounded by the districts 
constituting the particular part. Thus the nine 
circles formed were : the Calcutta Circle, 
Hoogly Circle, Moorshedabad Circle, Kishnaghur 
Circle, Dacca Circle, Chittagong Circle, Cuttack 
Circle, Bhagulpore Circle, and Behar Circle. But 
it was found impracticable to put the plan into 
operation in all circles immediately by establish- 

1 Rep. G. 0. P. I., 1837, pp. 61-62, para 102. 

* General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1845-46, pp. 1*4 passim. 
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ing the full complement of seminaries intended for 
each, because of “ the impossibility of obtaining a 
sufficient number of properly qualified masters.” 
So it was determined “ to proceed gradually 
by completing the system in one or two circles 
before attempting to introduce it in the rest.” 

The plan materialised immediately in the 
Kishnaghur Circle. A college^ was opened on the 
1st of January 1846 in Kishnaghur^ and two 
schools were established in the districts of Burd- 
wan® and Bancoorah.* The third important 
district comprised in the circle, Jessore, had 

1 To avoid misoomprehension of the term, it should be noted 
that a ** college did not signify in those days the kind of institution 
which we are accustomed to designate as such in our own. An English 
College of the period was usually a combination of the salient features 
of what would in our time be called a ‘ high school ’ and an ** ele- 
mentary school.” For instance, the standard of acquirements de- 
manded by the following rules of a pupil to entitle him to admission 
to the Kishnaghur College, after a certain age, well illustrates the con-* 
notation generally attached to the term “ college.” The following 
were the rules : — (1) ” No boy whose age exceeds eight years shall be 
admitted, unless he can read correctly and with a good pronounciation 
the 2nd number of the English Reader of the School Book Society 
(2) ” No boy whose age exceeds twelve years shall be admitted, unless 
he can read, parse, and explain any passage in the 6th number of the 
Engish Reader of the School Book ^ciety). He must also know the 
simple rules of Arithmetic : the form of the Earth, its great divisions, 
and their subdivisions into countries ; the names of the Capitals and 
principal cities of each country, and of the principal Mountains and 
Rivers. He must be able to translate correctly from Bengalee or 
Hindustani into English, and from English into Bengalee or Hindustani 
any passage from the 5th Number of the English Reader (3) No 
boy shall be admitted whose age exceeds sixteen.” {Vide Notiiioa- 
tion of Ist October 1346 relating to the establishment of the Kishnaghur 
College : General Report on Public Instruction, &c., for 1846-46, pp. 
1:4 passim). 

3 General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1845-48, pp. 17L72 

3 General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of the ‘Bengal Prjjssideiu^, for 1845-46, p. 173. But the tom of 
B^wan had, at, the time the Government S<^ool was established, 
two mifisiona^ schools under the charge of the Ghuroh of Rngland 
Mission and a third founded and supported by t^e Baja of Burdwan 
aole)^. .,J . 

t IM; p. 174 Baneooi^ a>i|V»t6 adio<d . 
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already a school in existence. In the Hoogly 
eircle . there had been already established the 
Hoogly or Mahomed Mohsin’s College, the 
Hoogly Branch School, Infant School, and the 
Sitapore and Midnapore Schools. The only 
districts in it which had no Government 
School were Baraset and Howrah ; accord- 
ingly, two schools were established there, that 
at Baraset being opened on the 1st of January 
1846^ and that at Howrah shortly after.^ The 
Behar circle was already provided with a central 
college, for on the 26th September 1844 
Government had determined to form the Patna 
School into a central college for the Behar Pro- 
vince ; this had been accordingly done and eight 
Senior and twelve Junior scholarships had been 
attached to the college, “ four of the former being 
denominated ‘ Hutwa Scholarships ’ in honor of 
the Maharaja Chatterdharee Sahy, who presented 
the sum of Rs. 50,000 for the establishment of 
a school in the district of Sarun.”® In the 


1 lUd., p. 174. 

2 p. 175. At pp. 175-76 occurs the following interesting 
passage : “ On the 5th December, (1846), the Magistrate of Howrah 
forwarded to Government a letter from Baboos Joykishen Mookerjee 
and Rajkishen Mookerjee, proposing the establishment of a school at 
Ooterparah on the north bank of the Bali Khal, and offering to make 
over to Government in trust for the maintenance of the school, landed 
property to the clec^r yearly value of rupees 1,260, as well as to raise 
by subscription the sum of rupees 6,000 for building a school house. 
It was calculated that a monthly income of rupees 100 a month would 
be derived from the schooling fees of the students, and the Govern- 
ment agreed to grant an equal sum from the education fund, to assist 
in carrying the benevolent design of the Ooterparah gentlemen into 
execution: Ibe Sudder Board of Revenue were instructed to take 
measures for the formal transfer of the trust property to Government ; 
owing* however, to unavoidable delays the school was not opened until 
a^r the close of the year.” Not a few instances of similar private 
munificence were recorded. They show that Government was not 
alone in its efforts to educate the people. 

3 General Report on Public Instruction in fhe Lower Provinces 

of the Bengal Pxeiideticy, for p* 148. 
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district of Mozufferpore in the same circle An 
English school had been opened on the 1st 
February 1845, on the initiative of two English 
gentlemen, Messrs. Irwin and Young, who had 
raised a subscription of Rs. 12,000 from among 
the inhabitants and subsequently applied to 
Government for assistance in founding the school 
which had been granted.^ In 1845 the inhabitants 
of Gaya district in the same circle determined 
to establish an English and vernacular school 
and subscribed funds for its support, the school 
being placed under the direct supervision and 
control of Government as a public institution.* 
Thus by 1846 the Behar circle was half completed, 
for in respect of three remaining districts (Chupra, 
Arrah and Mootehary) it was left without a 
Government school. The Calcutta circle had 
already been completed long before 1845-46, and 
it consisted of the Hindu College, the Sanskrit 
College, the Calcutta Madressa, the School 
Society’s School which was supported out of the 
early Government grant of Rs. 500 to the School 
Book Society, and the Russapugla School® which 
had been founded on the 1st October 1838 for the 
education of the children of the relatives and 
dependents of the Mysore Princes and to the 
support of which a monthly sum of Rs. 600 was, 
with the approval of the Court 'of Directors, 
appropriated by Government. The remaining 
circles varied in the number of schools extant in 
1846. The Dacca Circle, like the Behar, had a 
cental college in Dacca and two schools in the 

1 im.. p. 166. 

* im., pp. 170-71. 

8 OenBral: Repc^rt'O^ Public Instrootion in the Lotrer Province* 
of the^BengaT Pre3i<tenC3^» for 1849^, pp.«l6I-62« ^ t 
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districts of Sylhet and Furreedpore, whUe the 
two remaining districts comprised in it (Bogorah 
and Mymensing) were destitute of a Government 
school. The Moorshedabad circle, composed of 
five districts, had but a school at Banleah, and 
the “ Nizamut College ” at Moorshedabad, which 
was however a special institution designed for 
the education of the younger members of the 
family of the Nawab Nazim and of the families 
of persons of the Mahomedan faith connected 
with them, and which was intended in 1845 to 
be placed on a reduced footing on account of its 
unsatisfactory progress^ The Chittagong circle, 
comprising four districts, had only two schools 
at Chittagong and Comillah. The Cuttack circle 
had a single school in Cuttack among the three 
districts of which it was formed. So also the 
Bhagulpore circle, an important one comprising 
as it did five large districts, had only one school at 
Bhagulpore. 

The subsequent years witnessed no rapid or 
steady extension of English education in the 
‘ circles ’ so formed. Nor was the progress of 
the , established institutions uniform in the diffe- 
rent circles. A school or college arose in one 
circle and dwindled or became extinct in another. 
Thus very soon it was found that the system of 
education in the Behar circle was not acceptable 
to the inhabitants and that consequently the 
Patna College had been brought to a sad state of 
affairs. One Mr. Lodge, the inspector, in a 
report of his visit to it, dwelt in forceful language 
on the popular apathy towards the College, 
though he was not able to discover the causd 

i General Beport on Public Instruction in .the Lower Provtri.oee 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1844*45, pp. 171-72. > 
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of it, and described graphically its decayed 
condition: “At the time of my annual visit 
during November and the early part of Decem- 
ber,” he said, “ the college had a particularly 
desolate and deserted appearance : the building 
itself was in a dilapidated state, and seemed 
fast going to ruin ; the interior which is capable 
of containing between two and three hundred 
students, then held between twenty and thirty ; 
the classes were mere skeletons ; the masters 
looked subdued and in keeping with the air of 
desolation ; and the little still voices of the 
pupils could scarcely drive silence from the walls.” 
One means suggested by Mr. Lodge for drawing 
the attention of the inhabitants to the college 
and for increasing the number of its students 
was the strict observance by the Behar civil 
functionaries of the Government order of 1844 
about the employment of educated Indians, so 
as to impress on the inhabitants that no unedu- 
cated person could hope for public employ, 
unless an educated one was unprocurable. But 
Government did not think it proper to act on 
that suggestion, and instead reduced the college 
to its former status of a district or zillah school. 
It may be noted that the failure of the college 
was attributed partly to the lack of interest on 
the part of the Local Committee in the cause 
of education in the province.^ 

About January 1850 an English school was 
inaugurated at Purreedpore ^hich was included 
in the Dacca circle. In March there were 76 boys 
on the roll?, and the languages taught were 

I Omxeni Beport Public Instruction in the Lo^tiret Frovincet 
of the Bengal Pretudeof^, for 1846*47, pp. 155-69/ 
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English, Bengali and Persian.^ In December 
1849 the Branch School at Seetapore in the Hoogly 
circle was abolished as it had met with ill-succes8.“ 
By an order of Government dated Ist November 
1853 a college was opened at Berhampore on the 
21st of the same month. But, though styled a 
“ college,” it was reported that at the time of 
its establishment “the standard of the highest 
classes was extremely low, being in fact below 
that of many zillah schools;” and 'the reason 
assigned was the absence of any zillah school in 
the district and the consequent lack of previous 
acquirements in the pupils admitted into the 
college ; “ but ”, at the same time it was added, 
“ of the ultimate success of the college there can 
be no doubt from the great interest which all 
glasses of the native community manifest by 
their liberal subscriptions and their daily attend- 
ance at the College.”^ Finally, it may be 
noted that on the 3rd of March 1854 the Govern- 
ment of Bengal sanctioned the establishment of a 
Branch School in the city of Patna at the instance 
of the inhabitants who at a public meeting 
had resolved to raise a fund, and did eventually 
raise a substantial sum, for the purpose of 
“ affording greater facilities to those who were 
anxious to enter the Government School.”* Nor, 
it may be added, was that the only instance of 

1 General Beport on Public Instruotion in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1849-50, p. 21. 

2 General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1^49-50, p. 91. 

3 General Report on Public Instruction, in the Tiower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, from 30th Sept. 1852 to 27th January 
1855, p. 130. 

^ General Report on Public Instruction, in the Lower Provinces 
of the &ngal Presidency, from 27th January to 30th April 1865, 
pp. 196-197. 
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the desire manifested by the people for English 
education. Indeed, after 1852, Behar, which had 
before been complained of as a very backward 
province in respect of education, had made a 
marked stride forward. In the period between 
1845-52 the different zillah schools in the province 
were stated to have educated an average of 267 
boys. After 1852, Branch schools were opened 
at Ohupra, Arrah, Monghyr, Purneah and the 
one noted above at Patna, and the inhabitants 
in each instance contributed handsomely to the 
funds required for the purpose. Hence the total 
number educated in the Government schools was 
in 1855 well over a thousand (according to the 
Report of the Inspector of Schools in Behar for 
the quarter ended July 1855, it was 1,094 boys). 
This number, however, did not represent the 
entire extent of English education given in the 
province. There was “ a valuable English school” 
at Bhagulpore, conducted by a missionary, “ with 
150 boys upon its registers,” and a private ele- 
mentary school, maintained by a Vakeel of the 
Judge’s court, in which English was taught to 
some 50 boys who attended it ; whilst the mer- 
chants and zemindars of Durbunga, in Tirhut, 
supported an English school, established at the 
instance of the Collector, where about 60 or 70 
boys might have been taught. So, on the whole, 
it was calculated that in 1855 about 1,350 boys 
studied the English language in the province of 
Behar — ^a substantial improvement on the number 
in former years. And what was the cause that 
brought about that improvement ? We may 
quote here the answer attempted to the question 
by one Mr, Chapman, Inspector of Schools in 
Behar, in a report for 1865. He said: "Al- 
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though the number now studying our language 
and literature is, as yet, a very small proportion 
of the boys who, we may reasonably hope, will 
eventually do so, still, the rapid advancement of 
the last few years deserves a few words of explana- 
tion, though I am not sure that T can satisfac- 
torily account for the whole of the results 
obtained. The greater part of the impetus given 
is, no doubt, due to the impression that has got 
abroad that all preferment under Government 
will be distributed in future only to those knowing 
English, and this impetus has been greatly 
strengthened by the large demand which has 
arisen for lads acquainted with English on the 
Railroad, the Gyaroads, &c. Something may 
perhaps be attributed to an increased desire for 
knowledge arising from the appreciation of what 
has been already attained : while I also think 
we may recognize some faint glimmerings of the 
acknowledgment of a principle, which, I trust, 
will, ere long, be fully established, that the Educa- 
tion o^ a Native Gentleman is not complete 
without the knowledge of the English language. 
Still, as yet, the desire for English can scarcely 
be said to be spontaneous ; and much of the 
success attained would not have been reached 
but for the exertions of the local officers and of 
the Masters themselves.”* But, again, the im- 
provement so brought about appears to have 
been a temporary phenomenon. During the 
period of three months from July to October of 
the same year# the attendance of pupils at the 
Batna Schools decreased largely, and the numbers 
at the other district schools suffered a slight 

I General Report on Public Instruction, in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1855-56, Appendix A, pp, 6-7. 
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dimmution. In his report for that quarter 
Mr. Chapman observed that a “ general state of 
stagnation ” had overcome the schools of the 
province. And Mr. Chapman was obliged, from 
what he observed, to admit incidentally the 
sl^ht hold which the schools had on the people 
and to add : “The determination of Govern- 
ment, no longer to require^ from candidates for 
Government employ and pleaderships a knowl- 
edge of the English language,^ has already 
deprived of much of its force one of the most 
potent of the motives which induce people to- 
pay attention to our tongue. If practically 
carried out and believed, it will rapi^y empty 
our English schools in this part of the country.” 
The only encouraging feature Mr. Chapman found 
during the quarter was the establishment of an 
English school at Dinapore by Mr. Stunun, “ a • 
native of Germany, who came to India as a mis- 
sionary but subsequently preferred to devote 
himself to secular pursuits.”^ 

Such ups and downs in the progress of 
English education may not have been so promi- 
nent in other parts of Bengal, and hardly at all 
in a city like Calcutta, as in Behar where the 
prevailing conditions were reported to have been 
peculiarly unfavourable to the spread of the 
Government system of education. Yet the lead- 

I Government Notification dated 9th July 1866 laid down that 
“ From €md after the 1st January 1857, no person shall be c^pointed 
by the head of any office or Department to any situation in the Public 
Service, in any Mofussil regulation district, t^e monthly salary of 
which is more than six rupees, unless he can read and write his owtl 
vernacular language/’ It further directed Mofussil officers to give 
.preference to &ose who could read and write over those who could 
not for all offices however small the salaries attached thereto, unlesa 
whwe obvious reasons existed for overlooking such qualifications. 

* General Keport on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency, for 1856-56, pp. 24-26. 
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ii^ fact which arrests one’s attention on a general 
survey is that the course of English education in 
the province, during the period from 1840 to 1854, 
failed to run in a steady, broadening stream, as 
the early Anglicists optimistically persuaded them- 
selves it would, in spite of an undoubtedly wide- 
spread desire for a knowledge of the English 
language. Rather, its course was as that of a 
meandering rivulet, flowing to and fertilising 
those spots which conveniently permitted it to do 
so, leaving the rest of the country arid as before. 
The fact may well make us pause and inquire : 
How far was the object pre-eminently aimed at 
by Bentinek’s Resolution achieved after the lapse 
of nearly twenty years since it was passed ? Or, 
to put the same question in a somewhat more 
comprehensive form : What were the actual results 
of the system of education established under the 
terms of that Resolution after two decades of 
trial ? To what extent did it sueceed in diffusing 
knowledge of the English language and European 
learning among the people of Bengal ? And the 
closing year of that period affords a convenient 
point at which to take a retrospect of the results 
of the operation of the system initiated in so 
eagerly by Bentinck and Macaulay and tended 
by such enthusiastic Anglicists as Trevelyan, 
Colvin and Wilberforce Bird. In 1854 we come 
upon a new epoch when the broad lines of our 
present-day system of education were first 
attempted to be laid down. By that year the 
star of Anglicism had passed its meridian and 
was visibly, though gradually, on the decline. 
And Anglicism itself, after twenty years of 
experimentation, ceased to be so obstreperous- 
as it was at an early date. The mistake waa 
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perceived of an almost exclusive emphasis on 
the English language in the established system 
of instruction, and more attention began to be 
paid to the vernaculars. TChings had not turned 
out as they had seemed to promise to do, and 
dissatisfaction with them began to be expressed. 
A new direction in educational policy began to 
be demanded, and demanded not in vain. So, at 
this stage at which a new horizon begins to open 
out, we may conveniently glance back at the old 
epoch which had been ushered in amidst the 
storm of controversy and the thunder of Mac- 
aulay’s rhetoric. 

The impetus given by the Resolution of 7th 
March 1835 to English education resulted in the 
existence in 1854 of 5 colleges exclusive of the 
Medical College, and 47 schools, inclusive of 
collie or branch schools, in which 192 and 7,412 
students respectively were taught English as 
well as a little of the vernaculars. So, in all, the 
total number of English-instructed pupils was 
7,604. This figure represented a good advance 
over the figures in 1850 and 1852 which were 
estimated at 4,021 and 4,822 respectively, and of 
course far outstripped the insignificant one of 
1818, which was given as the number of English- 
instructed students in 1835. At the same time 
there were in 1854 three Oriental Colleges and but 
729 students studying the classical languages of 
India in them. The number of those who studied 
the various vernaculars was the same or slightly 
more than that of those who studied English ; 
but,, in the former case, the high number was 
maintained more because the study of the verna- 
culars was compulsory in the Ei^lish colleges and 
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schools than because a knowledge of them was 
desired as in the case of the latter language. So 
these figures may be taken as not only fairly re- 
presenting the extent to which a knowledge of the 
English language was diffused as a result of 
Bentinck’s resolution, but as also indicating a 
popular preference for that language. It must 
needs be added here that the numbers above 
quoted do not represent the full extent to which 
Imowledge of the English language was cultivated 
in Bengal during the period in question; after 
1835, and perhaps owing to the impetus imparted 
by Bentinck’s Resolution, a number of petty 
private schools sprang into existence, and were 
often conducted by ex-students of the Gk)vemment 
English colleges; there was no dearth too of 
missionary schools in which English was taught to 
hundreds of boys. But, as we are studying the 
spread of English with particular reference to 
Bentinck’s Resolution, it would be better to confine 
ourselves to the output of the system established 
under that Resolution. 

Now, the question which occurs to one is, 
what was the explanation for the popular prefer- 
ence for English over the vernaculars and the clas- 
sical languages of India ? From official sources 
there comes a very simple, if not complete, 
answer. In 1838, when Anglicist enthusiasm 
was pitched to a very high key, Trevelyan 
had indulged in the sweeping and superficial 
generalisation that “ the curiosity of the peopje 
is thoroughly . roused, and the passion for 
English knowledge has penetrated the most ob- 
scure, and extended to the most remote parts of 
India.’”^ The picture he d rew or overdrew was 

. ' I On the Education of the People of hidia'^ Chap. V., p. 166. 
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that of a people thirsting for the boon of Western 
knowledge. But closer observation and greater 
experience led the officials of a later day to give 
a very difEerent version. They arrived almost 
unanimously at the conclusion that the prevalent 
popular desire for a knowledge of English was 
attributable to a desire for securing the advantage 
of preferment in public or private employ which 
attended the possession of such knowledge. The 
fact was constantly harped upon that it was not 
the cultural but the utilitarian value of the Eng- 
lish language which attracted a majority of the 
people to the study of it. In other words, the 
“ useful ” knowledge which was sought to be 
imparted was usefid in popular regard only in so 
far as it led to lucrative employment ; and lucra- 
tive employment did not demand a knowledge of 
“ English science and literature ”, but a suffici- 
ent knowledge of English words to enable one 
to carry on ordinary business or administrative 
transactions. Doubtless, at a seat of Govern- 
ment like Calcutta, the contact with European 
civilisation did result in the permeation of Indian 
society, or rather of the wealthy and influential 
classes of that society, by a deeper influence. 
There a knowledge of the English language may 
well have been sought for the sake of the cultural 
benefits as well as the practical advantages it 
broi^ht to its possessor. But conditions in the 
mofussil were quite different, and above all con-t 
ta,ct with European civilisation almost entirely 
absent. Consequently, the study of a foreign, 
language and foreign leamiog could scarcely be 
prized as anything more than a means of advance- 
ment in life. That this was actually so was 
strikingly proved by the fact, among others, that,. 
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while the people in the interior of the country 
and even in the city of Calcutta as well were 
not only eager to acquire the English language 
but prepared to make sacrifices in time and money 
for the sake of acquiring it, they grudged to be 
taught a modicum of their own vernaculars in the 
Government instilutions and learnt it chiefly 
because it was necessary to do so as the study of 
them was coupled with that of English. The 
reason usually assigned for this indifference to 
their native speech was that the same motive did 
not impel them in the former case as it did in the 
latter. Thus the Council of Education in one 
of their reports wrote : “ The efforts which the 

Council have made for the spread of English 
education by the Anglo-Vernacular Zilla Schools 
has been invariably successful in Bengal, and not 
without some gratifving results even in Behar. 
A demand for English education has arisen in 
every district, and its strength may be tested 
by the fact that schooling-fees are willingly paid, 
and increasing numbers of Teachers are sup- 
ported in Private Schools. It must, however, 
confessed that the hope of lucrative employment, 
rather than any real desire for education in itself, 
mainly induces parents to pay for their child- 
ren’s instruction. In Vernacular Schools no such 
powerful motive exists, for the superiority of 
Gkivemment Schools over those conducted by 
Goorumohashoys is not generally acknowledged 
in the Mofussil.”^ So also an inspector of schools. 
South Bengal, reported as one among the many 
<^fficulties he encountered to the establishment 

1 General Report on Public Insiniotion, in the Lower Provinces - 
of the Bengal Presidency, from 30th Sept. 1852 to 27th January 1855 
pp. adiz/lii. 
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of vernacular education in the villages, the follow- 
ing : “ Another difficulty is that, however poor 

the village, English Education is what the people 
ask for, and when we talk of an improved Verna- 
cular ^hool, there is general disappointment 
and consequent unwillingness to do anything. 
The people see that an English Education has 
enabled numbers of their countrymen to obtain 
high and remunerative employment, and they 
thhik that if their children too learn a little 
Ei^lish, they must as a matter of course be 
equally fortunate. They do not understand that, 
with the increased number of young men instruct- 
ed in the English language, the standard of 
jqualihcation demanded by every employer is 
constantly rising; moreover, there are a vast 
number of young men taught at inferior English 
schools, or in consequence of poverty, for a year 
or two only at some good school and this circum- 
stance, taken in conjunction with the other just 
mentioned, must lead to the existence of a con- 
siderable class of persons, who, while unwillii^ to 
follow the humbler calling of their parents, are 
not qualified for occupation of the kind they aim 
at. The multiplication of elementary English 
schools for poor boys is, I think, therefore an 
evil to be avoided, while on the other hand the 
expenditure requisite for the establi^ment of such 
schools would be sufficient for twice the number 
of good Vernacular schools, where the village 
youth can get not only a khov^ledge of reading, 
Witing, and accounts, but much other useful 
knowledge besides.”* In what may be called 

^ Vide Mr, Pratt ’3 Report for the qviarter dueling October 186& 
in General ‘ Report on PublicoJi^kStritction^^iror. lS55-56» Appendii 

pp. 21-22. 
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that economic demand for a knowledge of the 
English language may be found too the chief 
explanation of the existence of abundant petty 
private English schools. “ They are the result,” 
it was declared by a Committee appointed to 
examine into the working of the Grant-in-aid 
system, “ of the increasing desire which mani- 
fests itself among the middle classes to obtain 
an English Education for their children and are 
set on foot by persons who, living at a distance 
from the Sudder Station, and who, being of com- 
paratively humble means, are unwilling to send 
their children to a distance from home for their 
education, and unable to pay the high rate of 
Schooling Fees levied in Zillah Schools. The 
persons whose children resort to these Interme- 
diate Schools are mainly Tradesmen, petty Talook- 
dars, Omlah, &c., who are able to pay a schooling- 
fee of about 8 annas a month. They have gene- 
rally one of the two following objects in view, 
either to enable their children to prepare them- 
selves for entering the higher English Schools, 
after obtaining a knowledge of the elements of 
the subject there taught, and so to avoid the 
necessity of sending them to the Sudder Station 
or to another district during their earlier years j 
or, in the second place, to enable them to obtain 
as much knowledge of English, and no more, as 
is sufficient for becoming inferior Clerks, Copyists, 
Salesmen, Hawkers, &c., without resorting to the 
Zillah Schools at all.”^ 

What then, it may well be asked, was the 
attitude of those who desired more the acquisi- 
tion o f the language than of the knowledge, con- 

1 Q«neral Bepoit On Public Instruction in the Lower ProvinoOs 
of the Bengal PrOBideney, for ISHS-S?, 13-16, passim. , ^ 
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v6yed throi^h it, towards that knowledge itself ? 
Did they take to it so easily and' eagerly as to the 
language ? It must be confessed at the outset 
that the question is not easy of a general answer. 
Much must have depended on the state of popular 
feeling on the subject in different parts of Bengal, 
and our answer would vary accordingly. At 
any rate, the official reports commit themselves 
•on the point more by inference than by .explicit 
statement. We are left to infer that, whilst the 
practical utility of the English language was 
acknowledged, the cultural value of the knowl- 
edge communicated through it was hardly or not 
at all appreciated, that no real taste or love for 
English literature and science perceptibly existed, 
and that the knowledge was acquired for the 
sake of the language and not the language for the 
sake of the knowledge. The few stray pronounce- 
ments met with in official reports go to confirm 
rather than to contradict that inference. For 
example, Mr. H. Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, 
^st Bei^l, in his report for the year 1856-57, 
remarks that the students in the Government 
schools valued education “ solely as a means of 
getting money ”, and goes on to say : “ Ei^Ush 

leads to higher situations than Bengali, and is 
therefore preferred. History, Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, &c., lead to nothing 
pecuniary, and are therefore disliked. They hold 
in our Schools just the position that Christianity 
does in Missionary Schools. Instruction in them 
must be tolerated by the pupils in order to get a 
'knowledge of the Ei^lish language — ^the one 
tlnng desired.”^ And, again, of Behar it was 
said in 1855 ; “ People have gradually forced 

^ A|>peiadlz A, p. 91. 
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themselves to acknowledge the English School 
as a necessity ; not that they have, at present, 
any value for our learning, but they consider the 
acquisition of our language as necessary for the 
advancement of their children in this life, and 
therefore overcome their suspicions as to what 
may be the effect of this mode of Education 
upon their prospects in the next. For the study 
of this hated knowledge in the Vernacular, there 
is no such inducement ; on the contrary, they 
consider the study of the Vernacular as dishonour- 
able, and in no case to be pursued further than is 
necessary for their daily business.”^ 

.There remains, however, little room for sur- 
prise at such a state of things when we consider 
the mode and form in which knowledge was 
communicated under the established system of 
English instruction. For, it may be noted in 
this place that the education imparted was empha- 
tically of a literary character and little related 
to the real intellectual or practical wants of the 
people at large. Literary and abstract subjects 
formed a prominent part of the course of instruc- 
tion in the schools and colleges ; while little 
importance was attached to that positive knowl- 
edge which derives its interest from its applica- 
bility to the common purposes of daily life. 
CJonsequently, the education imparted was some- 
thing far removed from the ordinary life and 
interests of the people and foreign to their habits 
of thought and feeling. The charm of such an 
education, imparting as it did a foreign knowledge 
through a foreign medium, was adventitious, and 

1 Vide Mr. Chapman’s Report for the quarter ending July 1865 
in General Rex)ort on JBublio Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency, 1855-56, Appendix A, pp. 9-10 passim* 
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not intrinsic, arising more from the force of sur- 
rounding circumstances than from its power of 
appeal to the mind and heart. Is it surprising 
then that the knowledge which lacked in inherent 
interest to the people at large should have in- 
terested them as a means of advancement in life, 
because circumstances outside the sphere of educa- 
tion had tended to connect the one with the 
other ? Nor was that all. Even such knowledge 
could have been made in no small degree interest- 
ing by greater and more careful attention to the 
mode and form of conveying it. But the actual 
mode of communicating it that obtained in the 
schools and colleges left much to be desired, 
because the primary task of raising up teachers 
versed in the art of teaching had never been 
undertaken seriously and on an adequate scale 
by those who controlled educational affairs. And 
the form in which the knowledge was conveyed 
was unappealing, because it was. sought to be 
imparted by means of books ill-adapted to the 
taste of the learners and ill-calculated to excite 
their interest or curiosity. Thus neither the 
quality nor the technique of instruction in the 
^vernment schools and colleges was of a kind 
to win over the feelings and sympathies of the 
vast majority of the people to the knowledge in 
which instruction was given; and it was only 
an artificial stimulus that helped to overcome 
their apathy to it or create in them a positive 
attraction for it. 

Hence, under such a system of education, 
knowledge was aequiredt but by the majority of 
the educated seldom assimilated so as to become 
interwoven with their intellectual and emotionatl 
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fibre ; and wherever it was partially assimilated, 
it was observed to produce a mental disorder 
or dyspepsia which exhibited itself in var- 
ious forms, such as a tendency to imitate the 
vices of the European character without its vir- 
tues or to indulge in reckless avowals of beliefs 
and ideas accompanied by an impotence to 
translate them into action. It was the mental 
suppleness with which European knowledge was 
acquired by the alumni of the schools and colleges 
that in the beginning created an illusion regarding 
the effectiveness of the Anglicist policy and system 
to produce a radical change in the intellect and 
feelings of the people. But later and fuller 
experience of the working of the system 
brought doubts and disappointments as to its 
efficacy. So it is we find towards the close of 
our period frequent expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the established system of education by those 
who had in hand the conduct of that system. 

Various exceptions were taken to the system, 
but the chief defect pointed out was its unsuitabi- 
lity to the actual circumstances of the people for 
whom it was intended. Thus the Local Com- 
mittee of the Cuttack School emphasised the 
unpractical character of the education imparted" 
in relation to the wants of the people. They 
said : “ The studies at these provincial Govern- 

ment schools are, in our judgment, at the same 
time too high and too confined. They aim at a 
standard beyond that adopted at the poorer 
schools at home, while collateral Emropean knowl- 
edge is unacquired. We cannot see why it 
should tend to European civilization, that an 
Ooreah boy, the son of a poor Government em- 
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ployee, should know when Richard I went to the 
Crusades ; what was the message sent by William 
the Conqueror to Philip of France ; what is the 
capital of Saxony ; what sea the ‘ Yenisse ’ runs 
into, and so on ; and that he should not know 
who ‘ Shivajee ’ was ; who fought the battle 
of Assaye ; and what is the difference between a 
‘ Suni ’ and a ‘ Sheeah The result of all this 
is, that he learns by rote what he does not under- 
stand, and is not interested in, and what can 
never be brought to boar upon the general history 
of his own country, its various races and its 
customs. The great point seems to us to be to 
encourage general knowledge of whatever stamp ; 
and not to train boys merely to know obscure 
English history, the higher branches of arithmetic, 
and to write a good hand. We will venture to 
assert that there are not three boys in this school 
here, with all their attainments, who can turn a 
sentence of Ooreah into tolerable English, such 
as an English boy would do in England, at the 

age of twelve years We cannot sum up our 

observations on this head better than by stating, 
that, we scarcely know a single Native or Eura- 
sian in this province, brought up to speak and 
write English, who can express himself even 
tolerably well; or who, in writing, is an 3 rthing 
more than a mere copyist.”^ Again, Mr. Wood- 
row, Inspector of Schools, East Bengal, criticised 
the lack of a practical t 3 rpe of education in tho 
Government seminaries. “ The idea of instruc- 
tion in common things,” he remarked in one of 
his quarterly reports in 1856, “ has not yet 

1 General Beport on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, from let October 1S51 to 30th Sept. 1852. 

p. 118. 
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penetrated to India, and our schools and colleges 
repudiate the knowledge. In the late Senior 
Scholarship Examination for aU the Colleges of 
Bengal, there was not one student who knew 
accurately how the punkah produced the sensa- 
tion of cold. Only a few could tell completely 
how a bubbling sound was caused in the hookah, 
or why moisture appeared on the outside of a 
glass filled with iced water. These questions, 
perhaps, are rather hard’ when discussed fully, 
but the answers evinced utter and complete ignor- 
ance of the causes of common occurrences. As a 
member of the committee of Examiners for the 
Senior Scholarships, I feel bound to notice the 
defect. I attribute it to the entire absence of 
instruction in these subjects in our zillah schools.” 
And he added the following pregnant observa- 
tion : “ Bengali boys have excessively keen 

sight and when once led to use it are capital 
observers. European savans sometimes wonder 
why so little has been done by educated Hindoos 
in Indian researches, either historical or geogra- 
phical. One solution of the question may be 
found in the fact that their Education repressed 
the love of inquiry and dulled the observant 
faculties. Bengal in mental acuteness may 
challenge the rest of India, but the physical 
stamina here is weak, and school life has done 
nothing to strengthen it. About twenty Native 
gbntlemen take interest in the proceedings of the 
Viatic and Agricultural Societies. There ought 
to be hundreds or rather purely Native Societies 
for these purposes should flourish and abound.” 


1 Vide Mr. Woodrow^s report for the quarter ending April 1856 
in General Report on Public Instruction, etc., for 1865-56, pp. 70-71 
(App. A.) 
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In a similar strain Mr. Pratt, inspector of schools. 
South Bengal, animadverted at a later date on 
the lop-sided sort of education that prevailed 
during the period we are treating of. He was 
inclined to think, as he said, that “ we haye so 
long given exclusive importance to classics and 
Mathematics, that the young Baboos regard the 
Physical Sciences with contempt. There could 
not be stronger evidence of the defects of our 
past system. If there is one thing more than 
another which (religion apart) educationists ought 
to strive for in this country, it is to awaken these 
“ books in chudders ”, as they have been wisely 
and wittily called, to the “ pleasures and advant- 
ages of Science.” To encourage them to pursue 
Classics and Mathematics to the exclusion of 
everything else, is to perpetuate the very faults 
which especially distinguish the mental character 
of the so-called educated classes.”^ 

But it was not the character of the education 
that was solely at fault. There was another 
reason for the disappointing results of the Angli- 
cist system of education. Too much of unifor- 
mity of system was attempted while education 
was but in its infancy. The established system 
took little account of the different conditions and 
requirements of the different parts of the coimtry 
or of the different classes of the people. What 
was thought good for Calcutta was also thought 
good enough for the poorest village in Bengal. 
“ It is a mistake to attempt,” said H. H. Wilson 
on one occasion, “ to apply one system of educa- 
tion to all the people of India. You must con- 

^ Vidt Mr. Pratt’s report for the quarter ending July 1856' in 
Genend ]|^port on Public Instruction, etc., for 1866-57. Appendix 
A.,pp.l-2. 
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sider what their circumstances are, and what 
their wants are, and adapt your means, as much 
as possible, to the different demands which are 
made.”^ But that was precisely the mistake 
committed with the Anglicist system of educa- 
tion. It sought uniformly to teach English 
everywhere and to enlighten the people through 
that language ; but, “ although the cultivation 
of English,” said Wilson on another occasion, 
“is, no doubt, very important, and ought to 
receive every possible assistance and countenance 
from the Government, yet it is not the means by 
which anything like a universal effect can be 
produced ; it is not the means by which the 
people at large can be educated ; in fact, no people 
can ever become instructed or enlightened, except 
through their own language. It must be through 
the medium of their own language that you must 
address them, and disseminate useful knowledge 
amongst them.”^ And there were peculiar diffi- 
culties in the circumstances of India which 
made it impracticable to spread universal enlight- 
enment by means of English. First, there could 
not be procured proficient teachers of English 
in sufficient numbers, which made it difficult to 
teach English everywhere. The next difficulty, 
Wilson pointed out, was “ the amount of time 
that it requires to make any proficiency. It is 
not in all parts of the country that people can 
give a sufficient attendance upon the English 
school to enable them to acquire the language. 
It is all very well in Calcutta, where the sons of 

1 Evidence, ISth v July 1853 : Sixth Report from the Select 
Committee on Indian Territories, Minutes of Evidence, Q. 8452. 

2 Evidence, 5th July 1853 : Second Report from the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, Minutes of 
Evidence, Q. 7235. 
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the most respectable persons of the Presidency, 
wealthy men and men of consideration, are to be 
found. Such persons can afEord to keep their 
sons a sufficient number of years at the college to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of English, and 
they sometimes do so ; but the great mass even 
of those who send their children to the English 
college of Calcutta take them away long before 
they have acquired anything like proficiency.”^ 

This brief review of the defects of the system 
of education founded on the Resolution of 7th 
March 1836 better enables us to furnish an answer 
to the question with which wo started, viz.. How 
for did Bentinck’s Resolution conduce to the 
dissemination of knowledge of the Ei^lish lan- 
guage, and together with it, “ of English literature 
and science ”, among the people of Bengal ? 
Certain it is that the Resolution did give an 
impetus to the spread of the English language, 
as it was bound to do since it synchronised with 
a current of popular feeling in favour of that 
language. And if the spread of English be mea- 
simed by the number of those who acquired a 
knowledge of it in the schools and, colleges, little 
doubt can be entertained about the successful 
effect of the Resolution in enlarging the circle 
of the Ei^lish-knowing public. It was observed 
before that in the Government educational in- 
stitutions alone the number of those engaged 
in the study of English in 1854 far exceeded 
that in 1836. It is, however, when a different 
test is applied, when, so to speak, the qualitative 
rather than the quantitative aspect of the matter 

I Evidence, 18th July 1858 : Sixth Report from the Select 
Committee on Indian Territories, ]Minutes of Etddence, Q, 8453. 
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is looked at, that the fruits of the Resolution or 
of the system based on it appear dubious. If 
indeed a knowledge of English was generally 
valued more as a. means of livelihood than as a 
means of enlightenment, then the proficiency 
attained by the generality of those who professed 
an acquaintance with the language could not 
have been, and actually was not, of a superior 
order, for the standard of attainments requisite 
for employment (and that too in inferior public 
or private situations) was far from being the 
same as that requisite for obtaining a good educa- 
tion ; or, as Hodgson neatly put it, “ such a 
mastery of our language as should empower a 
native of India to use it safely as an instrument 
of thought, is a far different thing from such a 
knowledge of it as suffices to enable him to 
make his bread as a copyist.”^ H. H. Wilson,® 
despite his Orientalist bias, was far from giving 
an unfair or incorrect view of the state of things 
when, on being asked before the Parliamentary 
Select Committee in 1853 whether he considered 
that the study and the knowledge of the English 
language had much increased since 1833, he re- 
plied ; “In particular directions it has ; it has 
increased at the Presidencies, and in one or two 
of the principal towns ; but I do not think it has 
increased to the extent that is sometimes sup- 
posed. There has been a great deal of exag^a- 
tion as to the spread of English education.*^ Ini 
Bengal there have been additional colleges estab- 


1 Hodgson ; Essays relating to Indian Subjects, Vol. II, p. 279# 

* Although Wilson left India at the end of 1832, yet his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Select Committees in 1853 shows that he 
closely followed the subsequent progress of Indian education, a fact 
which gives particular value to his testimony. 
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lished, as at Hoogly, at Dacca, and at Kishna- 
ghur; and many of the senior scholars at those 
colleges, as well as at the Hindu College of Calcutta, 
acquire great proficiency in the English language, 
and particularly in the math^atical sciences ; 
but as regards the schools in the country, where 
English is taught, of course upon an inferior 
scale, I do not think much real progress has been 
made by the students at those seminaries. And 
there is also another remark to be made ; we 
must not suppose that the great proficiency 
which is attained by the senior students of those 
colleges is shared in by all the scholars; such 
high proficiency is attained by comparatively 
few. The greater number of the scholars attend 
the schools and colleges merely with a view to the 
acquirement of as much English as shall enable 
them to gain a livelihood in the situation of 
copying-clerks, and they do not remain long 
enough either in the schools or colleges to acquire 
such an amount of proficiency as shall make 
them really good English scholars. The great 
mass of the young men attending the colleges 
are not good English scholars. There are a 
considerable portion of them who are so ; but 
it is a great mistake to suppose that they are 
all good English scholars, or that they carry 
with them such a knowledge of English into 
ordinary life as to make it their own language. 
El^en those who attain some proficiency rarely 
cultivate English after they leave college, unless 
it is in connexion with situations that they may 
happen to hold. It has been said that you would 
not find, notwithstanding the many years that 
the Hindu College has been in existence, 300 
individuals in and about Calcutta capable of 
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following the proceedings of a suit at law in 
English.”' 

And when the acquisition of the English 
language was considered by the generality of the 
people in the light of a necessity for the improve- 
ment of their material circumstances, it may 
easily bo inferred that the cultivation of European 
knowledge was regarded in no difEerent light. 
In fact, a vein of disappointment at the realisa- 
tion of the fact that the system of education 
pursued had succeeded in creating no extensive 
taste or love for English literature or science 
runs through most of the later official reports 
and writings on the subject of Indian education. 
So the effect of Bentinck’s Resolution in spread- 
ing a knowledge of the English language may be 
said, especially in comparison with what had 
been achieved in that respect during a preceding 
period, to have been gratifying from the numerical 
or the census point of view, but the same could 
not be said of it from the cultural point of view. 

Moreover, the Anglicist system of educa- 
tion as evolved on the basis of that Resolution 
met with another striking failure, ft failed to 
promote in any appreciable degree one of the 
ultimate objects which the authors of the system 
professed constantly to have had in view — ^the 
successful cultivation of the vernaculars leading 
to the creation of a vernacular literature. There 
were two main causes of the failure. One was 
that the practical advantages associated with 
the acquisition of English and the predomi- 
nance given to that language in the established 

1 Evidence, 18th July 1863: Siceth Report from the Select Com* 
mittee on Indian TerrUorieOf Mintdee of Evidence, Q. 8450. 
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system of education conspired to produce a 
powerful bias in the people in its favour which 
led almost inevitably to the neglect of the verna- 
culars on their part. There was a kind of popular 
tage for the English lai^uage which worked to the 
deteriment of vernacular education. The popular 
preference for English proved in itself an obstacle 
to measures for the encouragement of the verna- 
culars and promotion of vernacular education j 
for, whether in the case of the students of the 
Government schools and colleges or of villagers 
sought to be given vernacular instruction, in the 
case of the educated and uneducated alike, it was 
with difficulty and with frequently disappointing 
results that people in general could be induced 
or compelled to bestow time, money or atten- 
tion on their own languages. A curious pheno- 
menon it was, and yet a logical outcome of the 
system of education pursued It was a system 
which in its practical operation could not but 
tend to make those trained under it versed in 
a foreign language and leave them ignorant or 
at best with a smattering of their own ; and, 
with its predominant emphasis on English, it 
could not but tend to be a means of gratify- 
ing, instead of curbing, the undesirable popular 
craving for that language. The system was ill- 
calculated to promote the cause of the verna- 
culars. After having been nearly twenty years 
in operation, it left the Council of Education 
to complain in 1862 of the difficulty of procuring 
good teachers for the lower classes of the schools, 
“ well acquainted with their own vernacular 
languages.” And the Council was led further 
to observe : “ It is scarcely possible to imagine 
the great amount of ignorance of their " own 
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tongue, which prevails even among educated 
Natives.”^ On an earlier occasion the Council 
had stated : “ The more advanced pupils are 

with great difficulty induced to study their own 
tongue. So great is the preference shown for 
English, that it is the common medium of com- 
munication, oral and written, among educated 
Natives, many of whom write and speak it with 
a degree of purity and elegance that exhibit 
a thorough mastery of its genius and structure. 
The Council have observed with regret, that some 
of their best scholars are imperfectly acquainted 
with their mother-tongue, and are unable to 
write it with correctness and facility. All availa- 
ble means have been taken to impress upon them 
the importance of an accurate knowledge of 
Bengali, and the absolute necessity of paying 
strict attention to its acquisition as an essential 
and valuable part of their course of study.”^ 

The other cause was that, though the educa- 
tional authorities were wont to be profuse 
in professions about the importance of the 
vernaculars, yet the actual measures taken by 
them to encourage their cultivation tended in 
practice to lay but slight stress on their real 
importance. The method adopted of making 
the study of the vernaculars an adjunct to that 
of English in the Anglo- Vernacular schools and 
colleges ensured the neglect of the former, because 
it could in no wise prove counteractive of the 
popular bias in favour of the latter or of the 
meretricious charms with which the English 

1 General Report on Public Instruction, &c., from 1st October 
1851 to 30th September 1852, p. xlii. 

8 General Report on Public Instruction, &c., from Ist Oetr, 1849 
to 30th Sept. 1850. 
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language was invested in the eyes of the people. 
All that was done at first by way of provi(^g 
for the cultivation of the vernaculars was to 
attach a vernacular teacher or pundit to the 
English seminaries ; and the manner in which 
the “ efficient cultivation of the vernacular 
dialects ” was to be enforced on the students 
was indicated by the General Committee in 
1837 thus : “ The importance of the adequate 

promotion of this latter object, we have never 
failed to urge on the Local Committees — sug- 
gesting, in the case of the junior pupils generally 
that about one-third of their time should be 
devoted to it. Considering the poverty of 
vernacular learning, (particularly out of Bengal), 
— and that the Anglo- Vernacular student re- 
ceives instruction in Science, according to the 
more accurate systems of Europe, — ^we think 
that the efficient cultivation of the vernacular 
dialects, so as to ensure correctness in ortho- 
graphy, and expertness in composition, may be 
promoted by the devotion of a very moderate 
proportion of the student’s time.” So sparse 
a measure of encouragement evoked protest 
from H. T. Prinsep who, in a curt note of dissent 

to the Committee’s annual report, said : “ I 

deny that there is any efficient cultivation of 
vernacular study. The majority of the Com- 
mittee having consentively ordered the separate 
vernacular classes to be abolished, and that 
a Utde vernacular only shall be taught as an 
adjacent to instruction in the rudiments of 

English reading However, durii^ 

18^-42, the Committee appear to have realised 

Beport of the Oeneral Ck>mmittee of Public Instruction of the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, for the year 1837, pp. 61-62 
passim. 
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the insufficiency of the measure for the attain-^ 
ment of the object in view, and in their last 
Greneral Report they wrote : “ The Supreme 

Government and our Committee have also con- 
stantly requested the best attention of the Local 
Committee to the great importance of encouraging 
translations from the English into the Verna- 
cular, and vice versa, and we have directed 
specially that this branch of study should be made 
the vehicle of imparting sound knowledge in Morals^ 
History, Science and General Literature, and not 
only for the acquirement of vocabularies or phrases 
of rote, and of little or no practical application''^ 
But this direction to the Local Committee could 
not bear fruitful results, for there were wanting 
the teachers tc impart higher instruction through 
the vernaculars. The system of appointing 
Pundits for vernacular instruction in the English 
seminaries did not prove a success, and so the 
Council of Education determined on its abolition 
in 1852. Instead, the Council decided “ to insist 
upon all native masters possessing such a knowl- 
e^e of their mother-tongue, as to enable them 
to teach the very moderate acquaintance with 
it” that was required in zillah schools.” But 
most of those masters beii^ the products of 
EngUsh Schools, the remedy sought to be applied 
proved unsuccessful. So late as 1856, Mir. Pratt,. 
Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, wrote : “I 

have long been of opinion that the 

Council of Education made a great mistake in 
abolishing the appointment of Pundits in the 
Zillah Schoo ls. I have already stated that of 

1 General Report of the Late General Committee of Public In- 
Btruction for 1840-41 & 1841-42, pp. 48-49 passim, 

® General Report on Public l^truction, &c., from 1st October 
1861 to $0th September 1862, p. xlii. 
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the numerous candidates for the post of Head 
Teacher in the new Vernacular Schools who 
have come to me from our English Schools, 
hardly any possess a competent knowledge 
of Bengali. This is greatly to be regretted^ 
because these persons are far better imformed 
on all other subjects of study than men of the 
old Pundit class are ever likely to be, 
and are more trustworthy ; while on the other 
hand, those who are candidates for these ap- 
pointments are generally persons who are too 
poor to remain sufficiently long at school to 
qualify themselves for appointments where a 
really good knowledge of the English language 
is requisite.”^ Those words were incidentally 
a fine comment on the results of the so-called 
encouragement to the “ efficient cultivation of 
the vernaculars ” afforded under the Anglicist 
system of education. 

Finally, we may mention a ‘ Patshalla ’ or 
school which was instituted in order to “ provide 
a system of National Education, and to instruct- 
Hindoo youths in Literature, and in the Sciences 
of India and of Europe, through the medium of 
the Bengalee language,” and was placed under 
the control and direction of the Committee of 
Idanagement of the Hindu College. The esta- 
blishment of the Patshalla constituted the first 
systematic attempt to provide for instruction 
in higher branches of !^owle(^e through the 
vernacular medium. 

■ Among individual efforts to transfuse Euro- 
pean knowledge into th^ Bengali language, which 

I visk Mr. Pratt’s It^rt for the quarter ending July 1866 in 
'QimmX BnH>rt on Public hostruction, 1866*57, App. A, pp. 7*9 
passim. 
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were patronised by the Council of Education, 
may be noted the compile ti( -n of the “ Ency- 
clopaedia Bengalensis ” undertaken by the 
eminent Bengali scholar, the Rev. K ris hna 
Mohan Bannerjee. Pandit Eshwar Chunder 
Shurraa made a translation of Chamber’s Biogra- 
phical Course, which was steted to have been 
highly spoken of and was much used in the Gov- 
ernment schools and colleges. Moreover, in 
its report for 1849-50 the Council announced 
that “ a map of Europe in the Benge li character 
has been prepared by Bj bu Biam Chander 
Mittre, the Bengali master o f the senior school 
department of the Hindu College,” and proceeded 
to add : “ It is well executed on the scale of 

the Irish School Society’s maps, and has been 
lithographed at the Government Press. 

Having now seen to what extent the dis- 
semination of the English language and the 
cultivation of the vernaculars were carried out 
under the orders of 7th March 1835, there remains 
one last question with regard to Bentinck’s 
Resolution. What were the effects of the Re- 
solution on the study of the Oriental languages 
and learning pursued in the Oriental colleges of 
Government ? It has been already noted that the 
Resolution contemplated three important changes 
(or measures of discouragement) with regard 
to the Oriental Colleges : first, cessation of pay- 
ment of stipends to future students ; secondly, 
discontinuance of appointment cf new professors 
or teachers, unless the flourishing state of a parti- 
cular class warranted otherwise ; and, thirdly, 
appropriation of the funds thus released to the 

I General Beport on Publio Inst^ruotion, &o., from let October 
1849 to 30th September 1850» pp. 26*20 paseun. 
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promotion of the study of the English language 
and literature, and not to the encouragement of 
Oriental literature or learning. The Resolution was 
thus in the nature of a triple-barrelled gun levell- 
ed against the Oriental educational institutions. 

The effect of the abolition of the stipendiary 
system in causing a decline in the number of 
students in the Oriental Colleges began, though 
gradually, to make itself felt in the very first 
year. It must be remembered that, whatever 
"the deleterious consequences of the stipendiary 
system, the stipends afforded a means of susten- 
ance and a motive for longer continuance of 
study to the students who were mostly drawn 
from the “learned classes,” which in India as 
in other parts of the world, were not possessed 
of affluence; and that the stipends attracted 
students from distant parts of the country who 
had no means of livelihood far away from home. 
That accounts for the abolition of stipends being 
attended by a decrease in the number of those 
who attended the Oriental colleges for purposes 
of study. In the Delhi College the average 
monthly attendance of students in the various 
departments, from September 1834 to April 
1835, was : Arabic 45 ; Persian 132 ; Sanskrit 
66 — ^for the period from May to December 1835, 
when the stipends ceased to be paid, the attend- 
ance was: Arabic 47; Persian 111;^ Sanskrit 
60. The number in the English Department 
of the College remained almost stationary, being 
198 during the former period and 197 during 

1 As regards Persian, it should be noted that the prospect of the 
disoontinuanoe of its forensic use, contemplated during Bentinck’s 
regime^ may have been a factor in the decli^ in the number of those 
who devoted themselves to study of it. 
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the latter. The Agra College had, at the date 
of the annual examination on 31st December 
1834, 26 students in the Arabic Department, 
206 in the Persian, and 113 in the Sanskrit — at 
the date of the annual examination on 31st Decem- 
ber 1835, the College had 26 students in the 
Arabic, 192 in Persian, and 113 in Sanskrit. At 
the same time the number in the English De- 
partment rose during the year from 36 to 75. 
At the Calcutta Sanskrit College there was a 
decline in number from 181 to 135. At the 
Calcutta Madressa there was a falling off of 
stipendiary students from 75 to 62, while the 
number of non-stipendiary ones was stated to 
have remained much the same as before. The 
Benares Sanskrit College appears to have been 
the only Oriental institution to escape from the 
effect of the abolition of stipends during the 
year: for, while at the end of 1834 it had 281 
students, it had one more at the end of 1836. 
In the Benares English School, where English 
was the principal branch of study, the number 
increased from 89 to 136.^ 

In 1836-37 the decline was more marked. 
In the Agra College in 1836 the number of those 
admitted for study in the Persian Department 
decreased from 146 to 142 ; in the Hindi Depart- 
ment from 107 to 86 ; while in the English 
Department it increased from 56 to 118. But 
as pupils from the Persian and Hindi Depart- 
ments were also drafted into the English, the 
numbers studying the different languages, out 
of a total of 346, stood thus : English 223 ; 
Persian 178 ; Hindi 106. Commenting on this, 
the Principal of the College wrote : “ In- either 

1 Rep. G. O. P. I.. 1836. 
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point of view* however, the actual members 
belonging to the different departments, or the 
numbers engaged in the studies of each depart- 
ment, it is evident, in a much greater degree 
than last year, that the Oriental Departments 
have fallen off, and that the entire attendance 
at the College is kept up, or rather extended by 
the increase in the English Department, English 
instruction now evidently standing the highest 
in public favour. The original or special English 
Department, which two years ago had no exist- 
ence in this College, now far exceeding the 
numbers in the Hindi Department, and approach- 
ing those of the Persian Department while the 
entire number studying English much exceeds 
that which has ever been studying either Persian 
or Hindi at any one time.” These facts he 
considered, however, in a great measure attribut- 
able to “ the prevailing impression that Persian 
will soon cease to be the language of public 
business, while the interest and desire which 
the governed must ever have to acquire the 
language of their Governors, perhaps also a 
strong though vague idea of the treasures of 
knowledge and novelty which the English 
language contains, and more than all, I believe, 
the lately increased facilities of acquiring it here 
from the greater efficiency recently given to the 
English Preceptive Establishment in the college, 
sufficiently account for the relative increase of 
students in this Department.”^ It was stated 
in 1837 that there were only about 22 students 
of Sanskrit and 20 of Arabic in the College — a 
fact which, together with the decreasing numbers 
in the. Persian and Hindi departmente, led the 

I Bep. G. C. P. I., 1836, pp. 6-9 passim. 
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General Committee to propose its conversion 
into an “ Anglo-Indian Seminary.”^ Similarly, 
the report of the annual examination of the 
Delhi Oriental College in 1836 stated ; “A 
considerable diminution of the pupils has occurred 
in the past twelve months. The Arabic students 
have decreased from 61 to 45, the Persian 
from 80 to 64, and the Sanskrit Department 
is reduced from 56 to 35, giving a total decrease 
of 56 students. The reduction is clearly attri- 
butable to the order of 7th March, 1835, the 
operation of which, during the ensuing year will 
reduce the Oriental pupils to about 100.”^ Again, 
in the Benares Sanskrit College, a steady decline 
in the number of stipendiary students set in. 
This was a matter of bitter regret to some. 
“ During the interregnum which took place in 
the superintendence of the College,” says Nicholls, 
“ appeared the celebrated Orders of the Council, 
7th March 1835, by which virtually, though not 
ostensibly, all the Oriental educational institu- 
tions in the country were to be allowed to languish 
out their existence and the Anglo-Maniacs, as 
they were not improperly styled, were to carry 
everything their own way just as if there was 
any patent mode of imparting to the whole 
people of India “ a knowledge of English litera- 
ture and science.” The greatest blow struck 
at the Benares Sanskrit College was the abolition 
of stipends. That this system might have been, 
and in many cases was, abused is not to be denied ; 
yet when we come to recollect that many Sanscrit 
students resort ,to Benares from remote parts of 
our Indian Empire; that these students during 

\ 1 R^, p. C. P. I., 1837, pp. 42-43 passim, 
a Bep. G. C. P. I., 1836, p. 106. 
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their sojourn in the holy City are necessarily 
dependent upon alms ; that the reception of 
gifts by a Brahman entails no disgrace upon the 
recipient ; that the original foundation of the 
institution implied and in fact afforded support 
as well as instruction to its alumni ; that very 
great numbers of non-stipendiary pupils resorted 
to it, in the hope of so distinguishing themselves 
as to be admitted on the foundation list ; and 
when all these circumstances are remembered 
and taken into account, and when we also con- 
sider how great a hold upon the native literature 
is to be obtained through the medium of Sanscrit ; 
also that, by bringing Sanscrit students in con- 
nection with English ones, no inconsiderable 
results may be hoped for, I think it must be 
granted that the Order bore hard upon the 
Sanskrit College at Benares, and the results were 
very soon apparent, as will be shown hereafter.”^ 
The results alluded to were that, at the end 
of 1838, there was a decrease of 20 in the number 
of stipendiary students, and the sum which 
reverted to the General Education Fund by the 
lapse of stipends was Rs. 53 ; the number of 
stipendiary and non-stipendiary students in that 
year standing at 85 and 60 respectively ; that this 
decrease continued further till on 30th June 
1842 there were 111 non-stipendiary and only 24 
stipendiary scholars, and on 30th June 1843, 
112 non-stipendiary and 22 stipendiary ones. 

Such was the effect of the order relating to 
the abolition of stipends. But there was that 
other order too relating to the discontinuance of 
professorships for the General Committee of the 

1 Nioholls : Sketch of the Eiee and Progress of the Benares Fed* 
shcdla or Sanskrit CoUege, p. 75. 
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day to act upon, and it did not fail to do so. Its 
first signal act in the way of giving effect to the 
order was the abolition of the English class of 
the Sanskrit College. The reason assigned for 
the abolition was the incompatibility of the 
English and Sanskrit systems of instruction and 
the failure of the original purpose of the English 
class, namely, that of “ sending forth a stock of 
Pundits familiar with both literatures.” The sav- 
ing that accrued from the abolition was proposed 
to be transferred to the General Education Fund. 
And, in lieu of the English class, it was proposed 
to transfer from time to time a few Pundits of 
the Sanskrit College to the Hindu College in Order 
to obtain English Instruction.”^ Government, 
on the matter being laid before them, declared 
themselves prepared to sanction the measure 
on being informed by the Committee of the amount 
of saving likely to have accrued from it and 
so before the end of 1835 the English class was 
abolished. Again, in October 1835, instructions 
were received at Benares from the General Com- 
mittee to abolish the Mimansa and Puranic 
classes of the Sanskrit College there and in 
1838 the abolition of the Persian and Arabic 
class in the same college was decided on. 

But more noteworthy than these concrete 
manifestations of a stinting, discouraging attitude 
are the feelings of hostility towards Oriental 
learning which animated some of the Local 
Committees no less than a portion of the General 
Committee. For instance, the presentation of 

1 Letter from G. C. P. I., to Govt., dated 1st December 1835/No* 
2487/: Pub. Cons : 9th December 1835, No. 10 (G. I. R.) 

8 Letter from Govt, to G. C. P. I., dated 9th December 1835/ 
No. 313/: Pub. Cons : 9th March 1835, No. 11 (G. I. R.) 

8 Nioholls : Rise and ProgresB of (he Bena/ree PaiehailUa^ p. 76. 
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the Principal’s annual examination report for 
1838 C'f the Sanskrit Cc-llege "was the occasion for 
some lively proceedings and minute- writing by 
sever. .1 European members of the Benares Local 
Committee. “ To me,” wrote one member, “ the 
gre. t utility of the Sa nskrit never was apparent, 
and its extensive cultivation under a British 
Government somewhat savours of absurdity. 
Better surely to promote the resuscitation of 
Persian and Arabic than to waste our time and 
money in preserving the mummy of this very 
dead language. The student would not find it 
altogether labour lost to learn Persian and Arabic, 
for the Vernacular itself (the language of all 
parties, the most esteemed of all mediums of 
communication and of record nowadays) would 
appear a mere skeleton of hideous deformity but 
for its Persian and Arabic words. But to dis- 
countenance Sanscrit openly and unequivocally 
would go far to render us the most unpopular 
of all Committees of Public Instruction and our 
main object indeed may thereby be defeated. 
Let no fondly cherished prejudices be violated 
by the rough and incautious hand of innovation, 
let no disgust be noised by the sudden display 
of Contempt or apathy, let Sanscrit still linger 
at Bern res, its ancient haunt, let a few Pundits 
■still be seen about its academic bowers, like the 
shipwrecked companions of Aenses — rari nates 
in gargite va^to—hut let them be few. ” ^ 
Another gentleman thus disburdened himself : 
“ I know nothing of Sanscrit, but from occasional 
visits the duties of the Patshafla appear to be 
properly conducted. If the re-establishment of a 

1 Ibid., pp. 7«-80 : Minute, dated let March 1839, by H. H. 
Thofmaa, 
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Persian and Arabic class would attract the youth 
of Benares to the College, I should be happy 
to see an able teacher in the place of the late 
respectable scholar, Kashi Nath, if at the expense 
of the Sanscrit instead of the state so much the 
better”^ Such ebullitions accurately indicate the 
violently prejudiced state of mind of those who 
directed the educational operations of the day 
with regard to Oriental, and especially Sanskrit, 
literature and learning. The General Committee 
was by no means immune from it. The design 
of the Committee was to undermine insidiously 
the institutions of Oriental learning. It ap- 
peared, said Nicholls, to have been “ the policy 
of a portion of the General Committee so to 
discourage the Sanscrit College as to cause such 
a falling off in the number of the students as 
would make it appear that the institution was 
unpopular from its want of utility and thus 
pave the way for its abolition....” Such a 
policy was adopted not only with regard to the 
Benares, but other Oriental institutions as well. 

The process of gradual emasculation of the 
Oriental educational institutions, aided by the 
decline in attendance owing to the withdrawal of 
stipends, would have no doubt been continued right 
to its final conclusion, had it not been checked 
in 1840 by Lord Auckland, who restored the 
original appropriations to the strict purposes 
of those institutions and bestowed on them 
a certain number of scholarships in lieu of 
stipends. The educational arrangements carried 
out on the principles laid down by Lord Auck- 
land obliged the General Committee to pay some 

I Ibid,, Minute by A, K. Lindsey & A. A. Roberts. 
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attention to the Oriental Colleges.^ Among 
other things, English classes were again estab- 
lished in the Calcutta Sanskrit College in 
October 1842, under the orders of the Court 
of Directors and of the Government of India, 
and in accordance with the wishes of “ a very 
great majority of the students. But no 
encouragement to the Oriental seminaries, such 
as was given to English education, was forth- 
coming from the Committee’s successor, the 
Council of Education. The general attitude of 
neglect towards them prevailed down to a very 
late period. It was only in 1859 that the edu- 
cational authorities awoke to the necessity of 
reorganising the Sanskrit College in order to 
bring it, as was stated, “ more into harmony 
with the University system.”* 

Oriental learning was regarded as a necessary 
evil to be tolerated, and the educational authori- 
ties of the time refused to extend it greater 
countenance than circumstances rendered essen- 
tial. This was strikingly illustrated by an event 
connected with Lord Hardinge’s Resolution of 
10th October 1844.* In order to afford en- 
couragement to education in general as well as 
to render the services of educated men available 
to the State, that • Resolution promulgated that 
in every possible case, a preference was to be 
given in the selection of candidates for pubUc 

1 Vide Generctl Report of the Late General Committee of Publio 
Instruction, for 1840-41 & 1841-42, pp. 48-49. 

2 General Report on Public Instruction, in the Bengal Presidency, 
for 1842-43, p. 62. 

3 General Report on Publio Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Precadenoy, for 1858-59, pp. 10-13. 

^ General Report on Publio Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency; for 1844-45, pp. 2-3. 
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employment to those who had been educated in 
institutions, whether established by Grovernment 
or by private individuals and societies, and 
especially to those who had distinguished them- 
selves therein by a more than ordinary degree 
of merit and attainment. From the principle 
thus comprehensively laid down no preference 
for any particular system of education, whether 
English or Oriental, could be inferred. The 
Resolution sought to give effect to the principle 
by requiring the Council of Education and the 
Local Committees and other authorities charged 
with the duty of superintending public instruc- 
tion to submit on the 1st of January in each 
year returns, according to a prescribed form, of 
students who were fitted, according to their 
several degrees of merit and capacity, for such 
of the various public ofl&ces, as, with reference 
to their age, abilities, and other circumstances, 
they might have been deemed qualified to fill. 
The returns of meritorious students of the Gov- 
ernment institutions were to be incorporated 
with those of the students of private institutions. 
The returns, when received by Gk)vernment, were 
to be printed and circulated to the heads of all 
Grovernment offices both in and out of Calcutta, 
“ with instructions to omit no opportunity of 
providing for and advancing the candidates thus 
presented to their notice, and in filling up every 
situation of whatever grade, in their gift, to 
shew them an invariable preference over others 
not possessed of superior qualifications.” 

For the purpose of giving effect to the Re- 
solution and enabling it to prepare the requisite 
list of candidates for public employ, the Council 
of Education decided on requiring the candi- 
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dates, who wished to be on the list, to submit 
to fn examination, held annually, and fixed 
a test for it which reflected more the standard 
and course of instruction prevalent in the Gov- 
ernment institutions than those prevalent 
elsewhere, thus virtually giving, as the Court 
of Directors pointed out, a monopoly qi public 
patronage to students in the Government 
colleges. This, perhaps unintentionally, ex- 
clusive test evoked protests and complaints from 
the authorities of missionary schools, and 
Alexander Duff took a leading part in agitating 
the matter. Even the Court of Directors thought 
the test too high, considered ip relation to the 
immediate practical object in view, the employ- 
ment of educated men in the public service. 
Further the Court suggested the propriety of 
admitting proficients in the Oriental languages 
to the same privileges as were enjoyed by the 
scholars of the English institutions under the 
Eesolution of the 10th October 1844. But the 
Council of Education refused to concede such 
privileges to the alumni of the Oriental institu- 
tions. In its report on the subject, submitted 
to Government on the 29th June 1848, the Council 
said : “It has been deemed right to keep open, 
under the patronage of Government, Institu- 
tk-ns in which those who desire instruction in 
those languages^ may receive it. Perhaps even 
an undue preference has been shewn to them in 
some respects, by giving instruction in those 
Institutions on easier terms than in the English 
colleges; but even this has not been without 
its use, in shewing, beyond question, how much 
more eagerly the awakening intellect of Hin- 


1 Sanskrit, Arabia .and Persian. 
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dustan desires the more valuable treasures which 
are opened to its enjoyment through European 
literature and science. The Council of Educa- 
tion fully agree in the policy of all that has been 
hitherto conceded in this respect ; but they are 
of opinion that it would be in direct contradiction 
to all that has been done for education in India 
during the last thirteen years, since it was finally 
determined that English should be offered to 
the youth of India, as their classical language, 
and that proficiency in it should be deemed the 
indispensable characteristic of a liberal educa.tion, 
if a step were now ts.ken, which would amount 
to a virtual admissk n that, in the estimation 
of the examiners, the study of Sanscrit or Arabic 
is as valuable and as well worth the time and 
trouble bestowed on it as that of English.”^ 

Unfortunately, the indiscriminate animus 
against all Oriental learning, which Bentinck’s 
Resolution contributed to harden in them, led 
the educational authorities of the period to 
underrate considerably the valuable aid which 
those trained and nourished in the Oriental 
system of education could render to the cause 
of education. The despised Oriental institutions 
were to put forth splendid fruit in their own 
good time. The great experiment of the fusion 
of European and Sanskrit learning carried out 
at the Benares College has already been described. 
Later on, during the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the Pundits of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College contributed to the solution of one cf the 
most difficult practical problems with which 

1 General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal Presidency, from 1st May 1848 to 1st October 1849, pp. 
xi-xxv passim. 
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the educationists of the period were faced — the 
supply of good, suitable vemaoula.r school- 
books. Not the products of the Anglicist 
system of education, but the followers of a 
despised learning and culture consummated 
with unquestionable success a task which had 
baffled previous attempts to tackle it, or at least 
had absorbed a good deal of money and labour 
without yielding the desired results. The 
achievement of the Pundits evoked enthusiasm 
in those whose attention was attracted to it. 
An inspector of schools. East Bengal, wrote 
animatedly of it in 1869 thus : “ These books 
are no ephemeral productions spawned into the 
world by penny-a-liners. The majority of them 
are compilations or translations by the best 
masters of the Bengali language. By one of 
those tides which happen in the afflirs of men, 
the learned Pundits of the Sanskrit College 
have, as a body, been seized with a love of publish- 
ing books. They have at last consented to cast 
away their sesquvpedalia verba, compounded 
words a line and a half long, and to write a 
language that ordinary people may read. Sim- 
plicity of diction is now their great object. 
Only fifteen years ago the Vemacularists might 
have been tempted to say, can any good thing 
come out of the Sanskrit College ? The Pundits 
of that College then despised European science 
and literature as utterly as the Madressa Moula- 
vies do now. Yet during these last fifteen 
years they have awakened from the slumber of 
hundreds, or rather of thousands of years, and 
now again are appearing , as the instructors of 
their countrymen. I beg those interested in 
education to look down the subjoined list of 
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books* and to remember that most of them are 
well written, indeed so well written that all 
the power and patronage of Government could not 
secure class books in a purer style of language. 
Improvement is still possible in the compilation, 
but the defects here observable are found chiefly 
in the English authors on which the compositions 
have been based.” And in the same strain 
he proceeded to remark : “So far as regards 
secular school books, the Government and the 
new Vernacular School Society may spare them- 
selves further trouble. Private enterprise has 
solved the difficulty ; we still want Atlases and 
Globes and school apparatus generally, but we 

do not want school books The time is at 

hand, if it has not alreadj^ come, when the 
School Book Society and the Vernacular Litera- 
ture Society may cease their publishing labours. 
Their mission is already fulfilled. They have 
done their work. They originated the supply 
of comparatively cheap books, and they for many 
years were the sole means of enlightenment 
to the 'people. But the fire that they kindled 
and nursed with such care, has at last taken 
fast hold and burst into a blaze.” ^ 

And that achievement of the Pundits might 
have been rendered the forerunner of yet 
greater ones by proper and well-directed encour- 
agement — encouragement which was however 
denied by the educational authorities of the 
period to the professors and expounders of the 
ancient learning of the land. 

* e. a list of school books printed since 1850» which was sub* 
joined to his report. 

1 General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidencyi for 1858-69, Appendix A, pp. 30*32. 




Chapter IX. 


THE AFTERMATH OF BENTINCK’S 
RESOLUTION. 

§ 1 . 

In describing the working of the Anglicist 
policy in the last chapter we had to depart, for 
the sake of continuity of narrative, from the 
chronological order of certain events that fol- 
lowed the promulgation of Bentinck’s Resolution. 
We shall now have to retrace our steps a little 
and hark back to the time of the great con- 
troversy in order to note the immediate reper- 
cussions of the Resolution and their final outcome 
of which no mention has been made so far. 
Forceful repercussions there were ; for, Bentinck’s 
Resolution, purport though it did to set the 
famous controversy at rest, was very far from 
having the effect of the proverbial oil on troubled 
waters. Rather, it served to keep alive the 
agitation and fan it in different directions. For, 
in point of fairness, the Resolution left much to 
be desired. The purpose behind it seemed to 
be, not so much to fairly settle the issues that 
were agitated, as to overwhelm one party to 
the controversy by the weight of an imposing 
authority thrown unreservedly on the side of the 
other. But, however imposing the authority, 
it could not silence the remonstrances of those 
who felt themselves injured by what seemed 
its arbitrary use. On the contrary, its revolu- 
tionary import and its sweeping expressions laid 
the Resolution open to attack at various points 
and from various quarters. 
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Too partial to the views and principles of 
one party, the Resolution provoked spirited 
protests from the party discomfited ; too exclusive 
in its declarations, it created doubts and suspi- 
cions as to the real scope of its meaning and 
intent ; too revolutionary in its practical con- 
sequences, it was inveighed against by the 
conservative minds of the day ; and too 
hard on the national culture and learning, 
it brought forth complaints and solicitations 
from the sections of the populace whose interests 
and feelings it seemed, despite its disclaimers, 
to set at nought. As such, the Resolution 
formed the target of a series of onslaughts. We 
shall now try to describe some of these, and 
their final effect on the subsequent course of 
events in the history of English education in 
India. 


§ 2 . 

The first attack naturally proceeded from 
the side of the European Orientalists led by Mr. 
W. H. Macnaghten, a member of the General 
Committee, who carried with him two other 
members, Messrs. Henry Shakespeare and James 
Prinsep, the latter one of the most eminent of 
Oriental scholars. It took mostly the form of a 
restatement of the Orientalist position vis-a- 
vis the Resolution. Mr. Macnaghten took the 
Resolution clause by clause and attempted to 
show its ambiguities and its inconsistency with 
certain recent professions of Government made 
in connection with its bearing on the future of 
the Calcutta Madressa.^ He questioned whether, 

1 Minute^ 24th March 1836 : Pub^ Cons : 22nd April 1836, 
Xo. 10 A (G. 1. B.) 
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in directing the appropriation of all funds assigned 
for the purposes of education to the promotion 
of English education alone, the Resolution in- 
tended to divert to the latter object even those 
appropriations which had taken place, under the 
authority of the Act of 1813, for the distinct 
purpose of reviving and improving the literature 
of the country and encouraging “ learned 
natives.” He doubted the validity of the test 
laid down in the Resolution for the future dis- 
continuance of Oriental professorships, the test 
being the number and state of the class at the 
time of the occurrence of a professorial vacancy. 
“Temporary causes,” Mr. Macnaghten pointed 
out, “ may have occasioned the falling off of 
classes at a time immediately preceding the 
occurrence of a vacancy. Unless the diminution 
had been progressive, the fact might not furnish 
a true criterion or a fair one : it would obviously 
apply as well to the European as to the Oriental 
professorship.” This led him to think that the 
specific reference in the Resolution to “ Oriental ” 
professors, as those who were to fall under the 
test, was due to inadvertence. Apart from its 
ambiguity, he found the Resolution positively 
inconsistent on the point with the assurances 
given by Government in reply to a petition on 
behalf of the Calcutta Madressa, addressed by 
over eight thousand Mahomedans at the time 
the Resolution was about to be passed. He 
further asked whether, in ordering as the Re- 
solution did, the continuance of stipends to 
present professors and students, it was intended 
to extend the concession to various other officers 
attached to Oriental institutions, particularly 
to the Madressa, or otherwise. And he questioned* 
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whether by directing the cessation of the printing 
of all Oriental works by the General Committee, 
the Resolution meant that, not only was the 
General Committee to cease printing and publi- 
cation on its own account, but that it was not 
also to encourage and patronise the printing of 
Oriental works by others. “ If the affirmative 
to this question be given,” he observed, “ I have 
no hesitation in saying that the prohibition will 
have the appearance of an attempt to exter- 
minate Oriental Literature alibgether, as it is 
notorious that these books are not to be bought 
ready made.” 

On all those points Mr. Macnaghten asked 
for clear and 4®finite instructions from Govern- 
ment. Doubts had been created in his mind 
regarding the true scope of the various directions 
in the Resolution because of the literal and 
exclusive construction placed on it by the 
majority of the General Committee, which was 
now preponderantly manned by Anglicists who 
maintained, in opposition to Mr. Macnaghten, 
that the [^solution was “ perfectly clear and 
explicit.”^ But Mr. Macnaghten was unprepared 
to believe that Government really intended to 
proceed to such lengths as seemed indicated in 
the Resolution. He was inclined to suppose 
that the intention of Government was “ to make 
no alteration in the system hitherto pursued 
for the encouragement of learned Natives and 
the cultivation of Oriental literature, excepting 
the reduction of the stipends of students, as 
they become vacaSnt, and the printing of Oriental 
works under our own superintendence.” 

1 Letter, 29th March 1836/No. 2167/ from O. C. F. I. to Qovt: 
Pub. Cobs : 22nd April 1836, No. 10 (Q. I. B.) 
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The concluding part of the Resolution, which 
required the General Committee to frame a 
scheme of education in accordance with the 
principles laid down by the Resolution for its 
guidance, provided Mr. Macnaghten with an 
opportunity for expounding his Orientalist views 
and his fundamental differences with the new 
policy of the General Committee. Not that 
Mr. Macnaghten was enamoured of Oriental 
literature or learning or actuated by any parti- 
cular regard for it. But the Anglicists appeared 
to him to be proceeding with an unwise precipi- 
tancy, and in total disregard of all dictates of 
prudence, in carrying out a change in the 
established system of the nature contemplated 
by the Resolution. And against* an aggressive 
spirit of innovation, which summarily dismissed 
Oriental culture and institutions as fit merely 
to be swept out of existence, he remonstrated 
in no mild terms. “ I should be,” he declared, 
“one of the foremost to rejoice at seeing truth 
take the place of error, but I am nevertheless 
very unwilling to join the ranks of those who 
are conducting a crusade against every Oriental 
feeling and institution. With them there is to 
be no halt in this march of intellect, no breathing 
time, no trace, no compromise, no cautious 
approaches but an open manful attack upon 
every stronghold and redoubt that the religious 
feelings, the habits, and the prejudices of 
centuries have raised ; all must be utterly des- 
troyed by a coup de main and nothing less will 
suffice. Against such warfare as this I for one 
must earnestly protest. Our operations in the 
interior should for many years to come be 
conducted with some degree of prudence. We 
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should assume the virtue of liberality if we have 
it not, and for every English schoolmaster that 
we locate we should establish a Moulvee and 
a Pundit, leaving the Natives of the country 
free to choose to which they will resort’ for in- 
struction.” 

But, next, Mr. Macnaghten, in common 
with the rest of the Orientalists, felt convinced 
of the ultimate failure of the new policy of 
attempting wide-spread enlightenment through 
the medium of English. The notion, cherished' 
by some Anglicists, that English could well be 
substituted as the general language of India, 
to the exclusion, not only of the classical, but 
of the vernacular languages, he dismissed as 
purely visionary. “ The climate must undergo 
a revolution,” he said, “ before this can be 
effected.” And he seemed to consider that the 
reasons, which in his view made the exclusive 
employment of the English medium impractic- 
able and disadvantageous under the particular 
circumstances of the Indian people <for any wide 
dissemination of knowledge amongst them, would 
also operate to frustrate the chimerical hope 
of creating a lingually anglicised India. He 
considered the exclusive use of English for such 
a purpose impracticable and disadvantageous 
and undesirable, because he believed that for 
many years in the beginning the knowledge 
conveyed through English to the youth in the 
interior of the country could only be elementary, 
as there was the primary difficulty of their 
acquiring a foreign language in order to gain 
the knowledge contained in it ; because he believed 
that the ministers of the popular religions, who 
were also the expounders of the ancient learning 
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and exerted a commanding influence over the 
people, and whom it was desirable to win over 
if light and knowledge were to make progress 
among the mass of the people, would be estranged 
by a policy which showed a scant regard for 
their cherished languages and learning and an 
undue partiality for English ; and because 
he believed that the acquisition of the higher 
knowledge, or the arts and sciences, of Europe 
through the medium of English could of necessity 
be undertaken only by a few, and that to confine 
the communicati(pi of knowledge to the channel 
of English could only result in shutting out the 
vast majority of the people from the benefits 
of that knowledge. He considered, from a 
general point of view, the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake sufficiently difficult even through 
a national medium to attract but a few with 
ability and inclination to devote themselves 
to it; and the introduction and employment of 
a foreign medium he regarded as enhancing, 
especially in the circumstances of the Indian 
people, the difficulty to untold proportions. 
“ How is it with our countrymen ? ” he asked, 
“ How many in a hundred after receiving a 
most liberal education enter into public life 
with no more knowledge than suffices to enable 
them to use their mother-tongue with facility 
and precision, and yet more is to be expected 
under far less favourable circumstances from 
the Natives of India, who are not only to master 
a foreign language, the most difficult perhaps 
in the world, but the arena of its arts and sciences 
also.’* And again, speaking of the Impolicy 
of forcing the flow of knowledge to the general 
population through the sole channel of English, 
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he said ; “ The people are almost universally 

poor as regards both their mental and their 
physical necessaries. In such a state of things^ 
though it would be humane to add to their stock 
of moral and useful knowledge, it would be 
cruel to consume their valuable time in the 
acquisition of that which is not in itself knowl- 
edge, but only the means of gaming knowledge 
and which could prove to but few of them the 
means of gaining a subsistence.” 

Mr. Macnaghten was in no wise impressed 
by the fact, uniformly referred to by the Angli- 
cists in support of their views regarding the 
feasibility and advisability of making English 
the medium of general enlightenment, that the 
people themselves desired to be taught that 
language even in preference to their own. He 
saw what the mainspring of the popular craving 
after English was ; and he feared the worst 
consequences from a policy or system of educa- 
tion which stooped to gratify it. No person, 
he averred, who had “ the slightest experience 
of the native character could suppose that they 
who are proverbially tenacious of the usages 
of their forefathers should evince all of a sudden 
a disposition to change without some adequate 
motive. If the fact be as asserted, there can 
be only one cause. The love of lucre has often 
tempted even the Hindu to forget every other 
principle of action. Hopes must have been 
held out that a knowledge of English would 
secure them a provision in after life, and not a 
little indeed will be the disappointment when 
the hopes are proved to be baseless.” And the 
general reaction ensuing from such disappoint- 
ment against the study of English mi^t. 
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Mr. Macnaghten believed and feared, positively 
Set back the clock of educational progress. 

Holding such views against the new policy 
laid down by Bentinck’s Resolution, Mr. 
Macnaghten insisted upon the languages of the 
country as the proper media for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. According to him, as 
according to Orientalists in general, a suitable 
scheme of education for the country — suitable 
to the needs and circumstances of all classes — 
should have to be comprehensive enough to 
include the vernaculars for the purpose of con- 
ferring the benefits of knowledge on the mass of 
the people ; the Oriental languages for enriching 
and developing the vernaculars ; and the English, 
with its cultivation confined to a few, for the 
purpose mainly of transferring European knowl- 
edge to the vernaculars intermediately through 
the Oriental languages. He pleaded for fair 
trial and equal encouragement to all, to Oriental 
languages and learning side by side with English. 
“ I would encourage the opulent,” he said, “ those 
who can afford to live in literary leisure by all 
means to study our language, and would hold 
out to all every possible facility for making its 
acquisition. I would cultivate the Sanskrit and 
Arabic languages as being the sources whence 
the vernacular languages will acquire the means 
of communicating the literary treasures of the 
English world and I would hold out high prizes 
for the best translation into those or into the 
vernacular languages of the most popular scientific 
treatises on all subjects of our own. Why such 
a course of proceeding should not be ultimately 
successful I cannot foresee, though 1 doubt 
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not that it may be thought by some to be too 
circuitous. The grand object in my opinion 
to be kept in view in giving instruction in the 
English language is not so much that the few 
who make themselves masters of its invaluable 
treasures should be enlightened but that through 
their means the light should be diffused over the 
whole surface of society.” 

The minute embodying the views and argu- 
ments of Mr. Macnaghten was forwarded to 
Government by the General Committee. The 
reply of Government was a brief one. It merely 
stated that the questions discussed in the Minute 
had already been decided by the Resolution of 
7th March and that it was not considered 
by Grovernment “ necessary or proper to revive 
them.”^ But this reply did not represent the 
unanimous opinion of Government. There was 
in the Governor-General’s Council the prota- 
gonist of Orientalism, H. T. Prinsep, who was 
far from being of the view of the majority of the 
Council that it was not necessary or proper to 
reopen the question purported to be settled by 
Bentinck’s Resolution. He made the reference 
of Mr. Macnaghten’s minute to Government the 
occasion for treating the Resolution, in a lengthy 
minute,^ to a vigorous broadside of strongly 
stated arguments and angry expostulations. He 
added little that was new to the familiar Orientalist 
arguments against the innovation in educational 
policy authorised by Bentinck’s Resolution, but 


1 Letter, 22nd April 1835, from Grovt. to G. C. P. I. : Pub. Cons ; 
22nd April 1836, No. 11, (G. I. R.) 

2 Minute, 20th May 1836 ; Pub. Cons ; 3rd June 1835, No. 8, 
(G. I. R.) 
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he brought much warmth and energy to hfe 
expression of them. 

Prinsep began by referring to the particular 
interpretation of the relevant clause of the 
Charter Act of 1813, on which the educational 
principles of the Orientalists had been founded, 
and on the basis of which Mr. Macnaghten had 
argued in his minute against the Resolution, 
and briefly described how the educational opera- 
tions of the General Committee had been till 
1835 carried on in conformity with the terms 
of that clause. He did not omit to mention how 
the cultivation of English had been favoured by 
the Orientalists. “ If a comparison were to be 
made,” he said, “ of the sums spent in printing 
native works and in providing new machinery 
for teaching the language ol the East or new 
stipends for successful scholars of its literature 
with the amounts lavished on English masters 
and teachers of the rudiments of European 
science and on Professors of Law and Metaphysics 
and Natural Philosophy etc., etc.,^ it will be 
found that the former bear but a small proportion 
to the lakh of rupees even on the principles of 
the Orientalists, that the desire to teach our 
own language and literature and science has 
always prevailed over the revival of the old 
literature and that we have given to what is 
least stated in the enactment as a purpose of 
assignment perhaps even an undue preference.” 
He then proceeded to call Bentinck’s Resolution 
a rash ” act, and, in justification of his so 
terming it, to describe the manner in which it 
was hurried through the council by the Governor- 

I PrinBep was probably alluding to the professorships of the 
Calcutta Vidyalaya. 
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General without giving the Orientalist side of the 
question a fair hearing. Not only did he con- 
sider the Resolution a rash act, but an ill-advised 
one as proclaiming unwise and illiberal principles 
and prohibitions ; and ho entered at length upon 
the grounds on which he held that opinion. 
He inveighed against each distinct clause of the 
Resolution and tried to show the illiberal and 
indiscreet character of the aims and motives 
underlying it. To begin with, he declared the 
fundamental principle on which the change of 
policy was efEected by the Resolution — viz., that 
the great object of the British Government ought 
to be the promotion of European science and 
literature through instruction in the English 
language and that all funds ought to be appro- 
priated to that object exclusively — to be un- 
justified by the Charter Act and inconsistent 
with the past proceedings of the Indian Gk)vem- 
ment with regard to Indian education : and, though 
prepared to admit the right of Government to 
lay down the principle in respect to future grants 
and appropriations out of the Education fund, 
he denied it had any right to apply the principle 
to long-established institutions, some of them 
extant prior to the Charter Act, so as to disturb 
the assignments made to them for distinct and 
specific purposes, and not for the general purposes 
of education. But, next, even in respect to 
future grants and appropriations he deemed the 
avowal of that broad principle in favour of the 
English language and literature unwise and illi- 
beral : “ to our subjects and especially to those 
most capable of feeling it,” he said, “ the declara- 
tion is insulting and calculated to irritate where 
we ought to conciliate : ” and he put it down to 
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sheer ignorance that Oriental literature and 
learning were decried in certain quarters as of 
no value or utility. What, however, principally 
excited Prinsep’s ire was the direction relating 
to the future discontinuance of Oriental pro- 
fessorships. Construing the direction as meaning 
that, while the teachers and professors of the 
English classes were to be left undisturbed in the 
enjoyment of their comparatively high salaries 
though their classes might have been wholly 
unattended or their pupils never proceeded “ be- 
yond the Spelling Book”, the General Com- 
mittee was to watch “ every temporary failure 
of an Arabic or Persian or Sanscrit or vernacular 
class in order that the occasion may be taken to 
rob it of its pittance of support and transfer the 
amount to some pampered teacher of English 
spelling ” — construing it thus, Prinsep pronounced 
the direction illiberal and mean and revolting to 
the principles and course of policy that had been 
previously followed. To the abolition of stipends, 
directed by the Resolution, he objected on two 
grounds : first, on the particular ground that in 
the case of institutions like the Madressa and the 
Benares College the abolition would make a change 
in the peculiar character of those institutions — a 
change which he by no means denied the right 
and power of Government to make, but which 
he contended at the same time ought not to have 
been decided on without a full prior investigation 
into the working of the stipendiary system ; and, 
secondly, on the general ground that the stipends 
were a necessity whatever the system of educa- 
tion followed, for, as he mainlined, it was 
only through scholarships or stipends affording a 
provision and maintenance to those who devoted 
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themselves to the prosecution of studies that 
anything like erudition and high proficiency 
could be hoped for. “ Whether it be English 
or Sanscrit or Arabic that it is desired to teach,” 
he said, “ the result will be found the same : 
there will be no high attainment in any of these 
courses without a class of stipendiary scholars 
nor will the Institutions thrive without them 
nor attain the desired credit and reputation ; for 
as I have said before it is mainly through them 
that the discipline of such institutions is main- 
tained, their character raised in general estimation 
and the benefits of instruction widely disseminated 
and made popular.” He disputed the notion 
that stipends acted as bribes “ to induce particular 
studies which would not otherwise be prosecuted,” 
and pointed out the injustice of the grant of high 
stipends, allowed by Government, to students 
of the newly-founded Medical College at the 
same time that they were denied to those of the 
Oriental Colleges. Against the prohibition by 
the Resolution of the printing of Oriental works, 
Prinsep, though ho admitted that large amounts 
had been expended on such works to no marked 
beneficial purpose and further thought it better 
on the whole to leave the publication and transla- 
tion of literary works to private enterprise than 
to the General Committee, yet contended that 
“ the devotion of part of the assigned Fund to 
those objects is distinctly within the purposes 
indicated in the Parliamentary grant. Hence 
the discontinuance of such aids to Oriental 
literature and of the support to the learned men 
employed in preparing works for the Press is 
withdrawing from one of the objects directly 
contemplated and prescribed by the Legislature 
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of England as deserving to be promoted, nay 
made obligatory by the terms of ^ the enactment.” 
And he particularly animadverted on the action 
of the General Committee in interdicting forth- 
with, in pursuance of the Resolution, the progress 
of works the printing of which had been already 
undertaken or commenced or approaching com- 
pletion. Strongly stated, however, as all those 
contentions were, Prinsep’s fervency reached its 
tempo in his protest ageinst the concluding part 
of the Resolution which ordered all funds, 
accuring from the lapse of stipends, from the 
discontinuance of the Oriental professorships, 
and from withdrawal from the printing of Oriental 
classics, to be devoted to the sole object of 
teaching English literature and science through 
the medium of the English language. He pro- 
tested, not only because of the lack of sense of fair 
play it evinced, but because of its liability to 
create invidious feelings and to spread abroad an 
undesirable impression regarding the intentions 
of €rovernment. “ I object to this,” he declared, 
“ because it presents this literature and science 
to those whom we wish to induce to cultivate it 
in the odious light of a favoured child to be 
fattened and fed with the best things at disposal 
and to pamper which the spare morsels hitherto 
set before other children of different mothers are 
to be withdrawn that they may starve. With 
what eyes will all those who look with affection 
on the literature so robbed of their pittance 
r^ard the new courses of instruction which it is 
intended to open to them ? Is it by such 
measures that it is sought to make English liter- 
ature and English Science popular and to extend 
the love of thbm and . make people desirous of 
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cultivating them for their own sakes ? This 
resolution not only places these in an attitude 
of direct hostility towards the much prized Lite- 
ratures of the Country but exhibits the Govern- 
ment in the odious light of a hard step-mother 
to the latter. Men will say, indeed they have 
said ; ‘ All that has hitherto been done to 

foster these literatures and to encourage the 
learning and learned men of the East was artful 
practice to ingratiate while we feared, and to 
seek favour and popularity while we were de- 
pendent on the good-will of those whom we 
aimed to bring under subjection : but no sooner 
do we feel our strength to be sufficient, than we 
let out the cloven foot and evince a selfish dis- 
regard to the feelings and wishes of the people 
and a persecuting hostility to all that is not of 
our own caste.’” Nor was that aU. Prinsep 
ended on a note of warning against the danger, 
which he apprehended from the indiscreet and 
tactless manner in which the Resolution was 
being carried out and of which he saw signs in 
the Mahomedan petition on behalf of the Mad- 
ressa, of an ulterior proselytising motive being 
imputed to Government on account of the re- 
volutionary character of the Resolution and, still 
more, on account of the proceedings of the General 
Committee based thereon. 

The decision of Government not to reopen 
the question settled by the Resolution of 7th 
March caused the resignation of Macnaghten and 
James Prinsep from the General Committee.^ 
But the latter did not secede from the Committee 
without lodging a protest against the Resolution, 

1 Home Pub. Cons : 1st July 1835 : Nos. 10, H, 13 (O. L B.) 
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or rather an able vindication of the Orientalist 
policy till recently followed.^ J. Prinsep’s vindi- 
cation follows in great part the familiar lines 
of the Orientalist apologia, particularly in its 
insistence upon the fact that the Orientalists 
in laying down their system of education had 
but followed the trend of general opinion which 
had at the outset identified the education of the 
Indian people with the encouragement and im- 
provement of Oriental literature — a fact which 
he elucidated by tracing, from the time of Lord 
Minto’s Minute onwards, the events and circum- 
stances that led to the institution of the General 
Committee. He was at particular pains to prove 
that fact as he read in the utterances of some of 
his colleagues in the Committee and in the 
attitude of Government a silent reproach against 
the Orientalists — reproach which seemed to 
imply that they, the Orientalists, had departed 
from the original objects with which the Com- 
mittee had been established, that, by pursuing 
different objects, they had been responsible for 
misappropriation of large funds, and that they 
as a body had been unduly influenced in their 
policy by individuals with predilections of their 
own and had been “ swayed alternately to 
Sanscriticism or to Arabicism as Mr. Wilson or 
Mr. Taylor directed the helm.” He challenged 
these imputations by further pointing out, in 
addition to the circumstances in which the General 
Committee had originated, that the Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta was “ the express child of the 
Government” and no creation of the Orientalist 
party in the Committee. Incidentally he showed 

Minute, 30th Ai«il 1836: Home Pub. Cone: 1st July 1836, 
No. 18(0. LB. ) 
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the success and utility of the Sanskrit College 
in supplying, even though the institution was 
then in its infancy, well-trained men for various 
important situations, public as well as private, — 
yrhich seemed to belie those who harped upon 
the supposed failure of the Orientalist system of 
education. He also justified the General Com- 
mittee’s past expenditure of laige sums on th^ 
publication of Oriental works and translations, 
which he considered more effective channels for 
the diffusion of knowledge than schools and 
colleges. But all that, and much more which 
Brinsep had to say on the subject of education, 
was in the nature of a twice-told tale, reproducing 
as it did the views and opinions of the Orientalists 
in general — though no doubt he put these in a 
better and clearer form than some Orientalists 
succeeded in doing. In his justification of 
Oriental publications, in his defence of the sti- 
pendiary system, in his general argument against 
the exclusive use of the English medium, in his 
concluding statement of the principles on which 
he desired a comprehensive system of education 
to be based, he added hardly anything new to 
the substance of what had been said before on 
those various subjects. However, Prinsep de- 
livered his sentiments on one point in an arrest- 
ing manner. He expressed in memorable words 
his dissent from the policy which had now found 
favour and had been partially launched into 
operation by Bentinck — the policy of anglicising 
the language of education in conjunction with 
t)ie language of administration of the county, 
it may be also noted that Prinsep saw clearly 
one th^ uiiderlying reasons wMch influeno^ 
immb^ English)>n0n in India to agitate 
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for the substitution of their language as the 
language of administration. And this “was what 
he said ; “ To hold that any elevation of 
the mind takes place from learning the TCngliHh 
alphabet, or that the same moral instruction 
cannot be imparted in the languages of India 
appears to me to be the bias of enthusiasm. 
Where encouragement is given in every way, an 
activity and apparent preference will be mani-* 
fested : and where the contrary, langour and 
despondency. To English is now held out the 
prize of rising fortune, public employ, ^tinction 
and social equality with the rulers of the country. 
The secret of this last and most influential ad- 
vantage lies only in the dislike of the majority 
of our countjtymen to converse in a foreign 
tongue ; it is irksome ; few are able to do it well. 
But it is an injustice to the governed that this 
distinction should prevail: the object of our 
earnest exertions should be to promote the 
knowledge of the people and their tongue by 
ourselves: the more we encourage the middle, 
class of Anglo-Hindus, to the greater distance 
do we banish the rest of their countrymen : we 
excite an ill-will between the reformed and native 
Indians, and make 100 enemies for 1 friend. The 
character of the English Government of India 
has hitherto been contrasted with that of its 
Mahomedan predecessor by its leaving their 
institutions untouched, by its learning and using 
the language of the governed. But now in ow 
turn it wo^d seem as thou^ we would assume 
the haughty tone and force the majority — ^the 
(Overwhelming majority— to talk, conduct the- 
bwihess and kmp the records ^ %eir courtsH 
and offices in the language ol thS; gpvi^;^tung^ 
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minority. Our new policy is already partly 
avowed, our political correspondence is order^ 
to be conducted in English, instead of its being 
our boast that all languages were equally accessi- 
ble in our durbar, English envoys are deputed 
to foreign courts, while those without this knowl- 
edge, however superior in abilities, are gradually 
put aside. There must naturally be a strong 
bias in the minds of us Englishmen in favour 
of those who can converse freely with us and 
as it were enter into our feelings and system. I 
feel it myself, but I feel it as a prejudice that 
ought to be combated as an injustice to tho 
miUions whom it should be my business (paid 
for it as I am and enjoying every facility for 
learning) to study, to comprehend and to protect 

with an equal hand ” Moreover, he had 

little doubt like the rest of the Orientalists about 
the failure of any attempt to diffuse through. 
English a knowledge of science and literature 
by encouraging, as some proposed to do, ex- 
pectations of advantages from acquisition of that 
language. He therefore opposed the proposal 
entertained by some of the members of the Gen- 
eral Committee to elicit from Gk>vemment a 
declaration in favour of a policy of giving pre- 
ference to the students of English in filling up 
appointments in the public service. He con- 
cluded with a pointed retort to the Anglicists t 
“ Such an avowal by the Government would 
I t hink excite murmurs and disaffection : it would 
be a species of intolerance, a bribe to the cul- 
tivation of our language, not of our literature ; 
WB should rather, I think,: maintain that English 
is tQ be studied for its own sake, and not bribe 
pdcf^ to leam it. It has been urged , that wtt 
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bribe people to study Arabic and Sanscrit because 
we give them subsistence money while in college; 
but which is the greater bribe, an allowance of 
6 or 7 rupees a month during hard study for 
4 or 6 years with no prospect beyond, or the 
promise of appointments of 50, 100, nay MO and 
1000, rupees a month for a moderate acquaintance 
with English.” 

Another protest came, and that from an 
illustrious body — ^the Asiatic Society of Bengal.^ 
The Society remonstrated in a restrained yet 
strong tone against the discontinuance of the 
support of Government to the cultivation of the 
Oriental languages. “ If the Sanskrit and the 
Arabic languages,” said the letter of the Society, 
“ consecrated as they are by ages of the remotest 
antiquity, enshrined as they are in the afEections 
of venerating millions, the theme as they are 
of the wonder and of the admiration of all the 
learned nations of Europe, if these languages are 
not to receive support from a Government which 
has been ever famed for its liberality and its 
justice, from a Government which draws an 
annual revenue of twenty miUions from the 
people by whom these languages are held sacred, 
it is the decided opinion of the Asiatic Society-^ 
an opinion which they want words to express 
with adequate force, that the cause of oiviliza* 
tion and the character of the British nation will 
alike sustain irreparable injury,” And on two 
grounds of practical importance the Society 
thought the Oriental languages worthy of Govem* 
ment’s encouragement t first, the necessity and 

, nu . m i l l 1 , 1 1 , 

1 Letter, 3id June 1836, fronv President, A. S. to Gk>vr. Qenlt 
Viib.ODnB: .10tbJuQel886, No. U(a.I.R.) 
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value of those languages to the development of 
the vernaculars ; and, secondly, the apprehended 
loss of an influence for good among the people 
by the withdrawal of Europeans from the fleld 
of Oriental learning on account of lack of coun- 
tenance from Government. To put it in the 
language of the Society’s letter: “ If the British 
Government set the example of neglectii^ Orien- 
tal studies, it can hardly be expected that many 
of their European subjects will cultivate them: 
the fleld will then be left in the undisturbed 
possession of those whose unprofitable husbandry 
is already but too visible, and who will pursue 
it with a view to the perpetuation of superstition 
and defective morality among the people. An 
influence will thus be lost, the benefit of which 
to the more intellectual classes of Natives can 
scarcely be estimated too highly, arising from 
the direction given to their studies and pursuits 
by those who can freely acknowledge what is 
intellectually and morally valuable in their 
previous systems and distinguish it from what 
is of an opposite character and who take the 
first and most necessary step for removing the 
wrong prejudices of others, by proving that they 
are without unjust prejudice themselves.” Con- 
sequently, all that the Society entreated of 
Government by way of support to Oriental litera- 
ture and learning was that, if no appropriation 
could be made for the purpose out of the Parlia- 
mentary grant, the Court of Directors might be 
solicited to give some specific pecuniary grant to 
be expended annually on the revival and im^ 
proyement of literature of the country and 
encouragement of learned men, as provided in 
the Charter Act ; and the Society volunteered to 
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undertake the superintendence of the expenditure 
of that sum under such checks as the Govenunent 
might impose. It also offered to continue, with 
the necessary pecuniary aid from Government, 
the printing of the Oriental works which had 
been interrupted by the Resolution of 7th March. 
In reply the Government forwarded, for the 
enlightenment of the members of the Society, 
a copy of the Resolution and politely refused 
to accede to the specific requests made by 
it.^ 


From the Indian side too there came petitions 
containing respectful expostulations. There was 
first a Persian petition by over eight thousand 
(to be accurate, 8,312) of the ‘‘Mussalman in- 
habitants of Calcutta and its environs,” which 
referred to the rumour, circulated at the time 
the Anglo-Orientalist question was receiving the 
consideration of the Governor-General’s Council, 
of an intention on the part of Government to 
abolish the Madressa and to the apprehensions 
created among the Mahomedan population on 
that account, and prayed that the institution 
might be continued as before, stating iider alia : 
** From the time when the report of the abolition 
of the Mudressa first gained ground, all classes 
small and great of the people have taken up the 
idea that the object and end of this measure is 
to eradicate the literature and religious system 
bf Islamian order, that the measure may lead to 
the dissemination of the religion of the proposers 
and originatora of the measure itself and so the 
Subjects of the state may be caused to become 

1 Leti«r, iOUt Jum 1836, from Qovt. tp Tiedileut, A. S« : Pvb. 
bona: 'lOtbJuM 1836, Nd. IS (0.1. B,) . 
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Christians.”^ This was followed by a petition 
-from one Sibkissen Sarma and other students of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College in which, after 
alluding to the support that had been vouchsafed 
ix> Sanskrit learning by former Hindu and Maho- 
medan princes as well as by the British Govern- 
ment in the past and expressing their view that 
the abolition of stipends was calculated to strike 
a death-blow to the Sanskrit College, they con- 
cluded by entreating that the allowances and 
stipends, which were to be discontinued in future 
under the Resolution of 7th March, be continued 
as before.^ These petitions clearly exhibited 
the state of ferment caused in certain circles by 
the change of educational policy and as clearly 
pointed to, though the Government of the day 
refused to see, the necessity of a modification 
of the sweeping Resolution. But, though the 
necessity was for the time being staved off by 
assurances in the former case® and by refusal to 
comply with the entreaties in the latter,* yet 
it was not for long that the Government could 
withstand it. Over a year afterwards another 
petition, almost similar in substance to the 
previous one, was made by seventy students of 
the Sanskrit College.® The students of the 
Madressa too petitioned for the restoration of 
liheir stipends. The Govemor-Generarl, Lord 
Auckland, perceived the necessity of some 
measure, though not in the form of a revival of 

1 Home Pub. Cons : 13th March 1835, No. 9 (G. I. K.) 

3 Home. Pub Cons : 8th April 1835, No. 44 (G. I. R.) 

3 Beply to Mahomedan petition, 9 j March 1835 : Home Pub. 
Cons ; 13th Mrch 1835, No, 10 (G* I, R.) 

^ 3 Beply to Petition of Sibki^n Sai^ A others, 8th April 183$ t 
Borne Pui Cons $ 8th April 1835, No. 45 (G. I. R.) 

^ 3 Petiiioni dated 9th Augnat 1836 ; Sels. E, B. Pt, I, pp« 14$46, 
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the stipendiary system, to satisfy the petitioners 
and stop their complaints. He preferred, how- 
ever, on the suggestion of two members of his 
council, to await instructions from the Court 
of Directors before proceeding on those petitions ; 
but at the same time he hastened to record 
his opinion that scholarships in lieu of stipends 
might with benefit be attached to the Oriental 
colleges, and in his view a wide distinction 
existed between stipends and scholarships.^ In 
fact, a spirit of compromise since the advent of 
Auckland as Governor-General had begun to take 
possession of Government. 

But the Government was pressed forward 
by events to an actual attempt at compromise, 
or rather, modification of Bentinck’s Resolution. 
A petition in Sanskrit and in English was address- 
ed to the Court of Directors in the name of the 
Hindu community of Bengal. It was subscribed 
by nearly nine thousand persons. The petitioners 
demanded, first, due encouragement to be given 
to the Sanskrit Language and Literature ; 
secondly, the adoption of measures for the cul- 
tivation of “ elemental instruction in pure Ben- 
g^llee ; ” thirdly, the maintenance of the Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta on the same footing as in the 
time of Lord Amherst’s administration, i.e^, the 
iiesumption of the practice of allowing month- 
ly stipends to the pupils for their sustenance ; 
fourthly, the appropriation of a certain sum of 
money to the publication of Sanskrit and Bengali 
■hooks and “that the same sum> 26,000 rupees 
which was heretofore flx;ed for that purpose, may 
be continued to be expended and that works o|i 

- 1- IGaiUt^ 24tli AtigcM 1S36 : S^. B.H., I, p. 147. 
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European Arts and Sciences may be translated 
and published in the vernacular languages. 

The petition had the effect of bringing the 
Resolution of 7th March under review. The 
petition was referred, on 21st February 1838,. 
to the General Committee for its opinion and 
report. On the 31st of August the Committee 
submitted its views on the demands of the peti- 
tioners. The Committee was unfavourable to 
a reopening of the discussion settled by the 
Resolution of 1835. With regard to encourage- 
ment to Sanskrit learning, it did not consider 
it right or consistent with the orders received in 
1835 to do an^hing beyond keeping up the 
Sanskrit institutions under its care in a state of 
efficiency as long as pupils resorted to them for 
gratuitous instruction. With regard to verna- 
cular instmction, it pointed out that it had 
attached teachers of vernacular to all institutions 
under its control and had required English 
teachers to learn the vernacular dialects. Finally, 
it decidedly objected to the revival of the stipen- 
diary system. 

When the question again came up before 
the Governor-General in Council with the reply 
of the General Committee, it was debated upon 
almost wholly from the point of view of expe- 
^ency. This point of view is clearly reflected 
in the minute of 19th October 1838 by Mr, 
Robertson, who, referring to an earlier minute 
by him dated 12th April 1836, concluded by- 
asking whether “the Government was prepajred 
for the sake of preserving theoretic consistency 
with r^ard to the outlay of the monthly sum of 
eleveu hundred Rupees to persist in a course 
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that was protested against certainly not without 
much show of reason by nearly fifty thousand of 
the most influential individuals of the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo persuasions.” The result 
of the discussion that took place was that, though 
the Government decided to refrain from con- 
troverting the general principles laid down by 
the Resolution of 7th March till it received the 
opinion and instructions of the Court of Directors 
to whom the matter as agitated from time to 
time had been referred, yet it determined on 
a modification of the Resolution to an extent 
calculated to make it less rigidly exclusive of 
certain objects which it was thought desirable 
to encourage in concession to popular protest. 
Accordingly, Government suggested in the first 
place to the General Committee that the Oriental 
institutions be so administered as to remove the 
popular impression that they were to be ulti- 
mately abolished. Next, it approved of the 
modification of the Resolution as implied in a 
Irecommendation of the Committee that scholar- 
ships for distinguished merit might be given to 
students of the Oriental institutions. Lastly, 
it approved also of a modification of it so as 
to permit the Asiatic Society to print Oriental 
works and defray the expense out of a monthly 
sum assigned by the Court of Directors for the 
.purpose of encouraging publications ; and it 
further agreed that “ the Committee had rightly 
uiged that they were not precluded from t^ng 
all necessary i^eps to provide Class Books for 
students of the Vernacular or of the learned 
Eastern Iianguages.”^ 

BoUio Deqp«M> to Court, Waited l(^'^ov«iii:i^ 
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On these modifications being ordered to be 
given effect to by the General Committee, that 
body, however, pointed out, in a letter of 26th 
January 1839, that the orders of Government 
in respect of those modifications were not con- 
sistent with the Resolution of 1835, or at least 
with the interpretation of it on which it had till 
then acted. A divergence of views between the 
Government and the General Committee appears 
to have taken place on the matter.^ The diver- 
gence reached a climax when the Committee 
subsequently sought to put a construction on 
Bentinck’s Resolution which would have gone 
to justify it in appropriating “ the lapsed stipends 
of ancient institutions and endowments without 
jregard to any pledges for their maintenance 
except such as made their continuance conditional 
upon the taste for the particular literature now 
taught in them.” In such a state of things 
there was one recourse left open to Government. 
Accordingly, it pressed the Court of Directors 
for an early declaration of their sentiments on 
the subject.^ 

But, before the Court issued their instruc- 
tions, Lord Auckland was obliged to take up the 
question himself. 

§ 3. 

At the period at which Lord Auckland at- 
tempted a fresh settlement of the controversy, 
the issue was no longer between the Orientalists 
and the Anglicists only. A third partv had 
entered the 1^ since 1835. The claims of those 

. — 

, 1 India Piiblio jLetter to Oowt, 6tb March 1839/Mo. 6/. 

a Biddie DasiMitoh to Court, mb OMober m9/Mo. 33/. 
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multifarious languages, the importance of which' 
had been recognised in theory but neglected in 
practice by both the former parties, now found 
their advocates vocal. In Brian Houghton 
Hodgson of the Bengal Civil Service, British 
Besident at the Court of Nepal, the vernaculars 
had an able champion. In a series of letters 
contributed to the “ Friend of India,” and 
subsequently published under the challenging 
title, “ The Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars : 
or the Anglicists Answered,” Hodgson pleaded 
with much force and ability for the recognition 
of the true place of vernaculars in a national 
scheme of education for India. His disquisition 
in favour of the vernaculars was indirectly 
an attack against Bentinck’s Resolution; for, 
though the Resolution as such may not have 
primarily furnished the castis belli for his attack, 
yet it was an avowed object of Hodgson’s to 
refute the views, opinions and assumptions of 
the Anglicists and to assail the educational system 
reared by them on the basis of Bentinck’s 
Resolution. To understand therefore the full 
scope of the various issues that Auckland was 
called upon to settle, it is necessary to note this 
emergence of vernacularicism, chiefly as ex- 
pounded by Hodgson, in the field of controversy. 

What was Hodgson’s position in relation to 
ttie other two parties ? ’^at were his points 
of agreement and difference with them f Theso 
we the preliminary questions that naturall;^ 
elaim attention at the outset. And the answer 
is that Hodgson essentially agreed with the 
Qrientolists and the Anglicists in one of tberr 
fundamental propositions that the knowledge 
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which was to be the means of intellectual eleva- 
tion of the people of India had to be drawn from 
European, and not domestic, sources. To put 
it in his own words, “ it may be granted at once, 
as a general proposition, that that sound knowl- 
edge, to diffuse which throughout India is our 
purpose, is to be found in the European languages, 
and not in those of the East.”^ But, again, 
he was far from discarding with the Anglicists 
all Oriental learning as unworthy the educationist’s 
attention. Though he saw little intrinsic worth 
in it, yet he regarded, with the Orientalists, the 
Oriental languages and literatures as valuable 
auxiliaries for the purpose of diffusing “ the 
sound knowledge” of Europe. This point will 
be enlarged on subsequently. At present it 
may be noted that, whilst he agreed with both 
the parties on the question as to the knowlec^e 
that was to constitute the matter of general 
instruction, he differed from them in regard 
to the medium to which predominance was to 
be assigned in a national system of education. 
In other words, whilst he admitted the necessity 
of importing knowledge from Europe, he denied 
the necessity, on the one hand, of importing the 
alien language over which the Anglicists went 
into dith3uambics or, on the other hand, of 
resuscitating the dead languages which were the 
theme of admiration of the Orientalists. He 
refused to consider either of those measures 
necessary for the enlightenment and improve- 
ment of the people or for th’e development of the 
vernaculars. On the contrary, he wanted 
measures calculated or tending to act direcHy 

1 Letter 1 1 Essays relating to Indian Subjects, Vol. U, p. 299 
( 1980 ). 
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on and through the vernaculars. He insisted, 
and not without a goodly array of facts and 
arguments, that if exotic knowledge was to be 
naturalised and carried to the mass of the Indiaa 
people, then the vernaculars must be given suprem- 
acy as educational media by those entrusted with 
educational affairs. 

But, whilst those from whom Hodgson differ- 
ed, ac^owledged the value and importance 
pf the vernaculars in the abstract, they did little 
to reduce their professions to practice; and the 
reason alleged was that they saw in their multi-* 
plicity and their uncultivated state the main 
objection to the general employment of vernacular 
media for purposes of education. It was com- 
monly assumed rather than conclusively de- 
monstrated that the colloquial languages of the 
Indian people were too many and too inefficient 
either for the purposes of education or for directly 
incorporating into them the refinements and 
technicalities of European knowledge and science. 
The assumption furnished the Orientalists and 
the Anglicists alike with the raison d'etre of their 
plan of substituting other languages for the 
vernaculars, though both considered the im- 
provement of the latter as a desideratum to be 
striven for. Again, the Anglicists were wont 
to contrast the singleness and perfection of 
English as an educational medium against the 
plurality and intrinsic poverty of the vernaculars. 
Hodgson disputed the validity of both the 
assumptions in question. He endeavoured to 
shew, and not without success so far as the 
premises from which he ai^ed went, that the 
plurality and the poverty were as eiag^eratedi 
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in the one case as were the sufficiency and per- 
fection in the other. If plurality was an object- 
ion to the general use of the vernacular medium, 
then, Hodgson pointed out, neither was English 
the “ singly sufficient organ ” for the communica- 
tion of European knowledge that the Anglicists 
imagined it to be : for, the fact was patent that 
Englishmen themselves had to resort to other 
languages, like the French and German, for an 
acquaintance with “ a large portion of the sound 
knowledge of Europe” which was not to be 
found in their own. On the other hand, it was 
easy to prove the exaggeration involved in the 
assertion of the plurality of the vernaculars by 
simply pointing to the extent of the territorial 
prevalence of the principal vernaculars of the 
different provinces and to the necessity of keep- 
ing in mind the distinction between the merely 
dialectial and the essential differences of language 
when reckoning the plurality. Restricting himself 
to the province of Bengal, Hodgson remarked 
that “Bengali is the speech of at least. thirty- 
seven millions of people, and Hindee is everywhere 
current from the Northern frontiers of Bengal 
to the Indus and the Himalaya, not to mention 
the ubiquitarian Hindustanee ! ” and added : 
“ This surely is a range of language enough to 
satisfy the most ardent of reasonable reformers — 
is a range rather above than below the average 
of Europe.”^ If, again, the vernaculars were 
to be condemned on account of their alleged 
poverty or inefficiency, then Hodgson pointed 
out that, barring the terminology of the exact 
sciences, neither was English possessed of that; 
extraordinary flexibility and precision which 
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could enable one to dispense with circumlocution 
and periphrasis in expressing the subtle and 
refined concepts and reasonings of the mind. 
Especially was the poverty of the English lang- 
uage in that respect experienced as an almost 
insuperable difficulty to the direct and precise 
expression of ideas in philosophy and those other 
sciences which did not fall under the denomination 
of the “ exact ” sciences. And Hodgson invoked 
the authority of Mackintosh and Malthus on the 
point. On the other hand, were the vernaculars 
so rude and barren as often assumed ? Hodgson 
denied it. Taking, again, the instance of the 
languages of Bengal, he asserted generally “ that 
Bengalee, the language of thirty-seven millions, 
has good dictionaries and grammars, as well as 
works which, quoad language, exhibit a respect- 
able share of precision and compass ; whilst 
its connection with Sanskrit, and the peculiar 
genius of the latter, afford extraordinary means 
of enrichment by new terms competent to express 

any imaginable modification of thought 

that throughout the Bengal Presidency wherever 
Bengalee is not spoken, Hindee is the basis of 
that almost single vernacular language which is 
common to all Hindoos and all rural Moslems; 
that Hindi possesses books which in point of 
language exhibit very considerable actual and 
latent power; that the latter may be educed 
and extended to any requisite degree through the 
connection of Hindi with Sanskrit; and that, 
l^ly, scarcely any part of the population of our 
vast |*resideiicy, which uses w>t Bengalee or 
Hind^' has other language than Hindoostanea«<- 
a lan^age’ rich in grammars, dictionaries, and 
written works ; and from its flexible . gehius 
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^pable of amalgamating with its existing wealth 
any and every variety of new terms and vocables 
which Sanskrit and Arabic can furnish from their 
inexhaustible fountains.”^ 

Cogent as those arguments were, Hodgson 
proceeded further to question the common as- 
sumption regarding the poverty and inefiftciency 
of the vernaculars on a broader ground. He 
brought to bear on the point fundamental con- 
siderations relating to the nature and function 
of language. Taking the recognised function 
of language to be simply to put and hold together 
two minds in the same train of thought, Hodgson 
went on to argue “ the necessary capacity of the 
Indian spoken languages to bear any weight 
of knowledge coming home to the business and 
bosoms of mankind that we can lay on them.”* 
That the Indian vernaculars were capable media 
of communication for purposes of the ordinary 
intercourse and business of life was not to be 
denied : why then could they not be capable 
media for the communication of all knowledge 
bearing on the ordinary business of life, of all 
knowledge intimately connected with the ordinary 
thoughts and feelings and passions and needs of 
mankind ? No doubt, for the communication 
of af knowledge of the exact sciences, Hodgson 
was disposed to favour the English medium 
though there too he made a partial exception in 
the case of Astronomy on the ground of popular 
conversancy with that science as contained in 
Sanskrit works. But, as for the communicaMon 
of all other knowledge which had to do with the 
things of life, which was so associated with the 
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interests and affairs and common experience of 
mankind that it had to rely for its expression on 
ordinary speech and was helpless to create a 
language of its own in the manner of the exact 
sciences, Hodgson advocated the vernacular 
medium as the most appropriate for bringing 
such knowledge home to the Indian people. For, 
what was the function of language with r^ard 
to that species of knowledge ? Did language in 
the case of that knowledge represent stereotyped 
concepts and fixed and constant meanings as 
did the terminology and definitions of the exact 
sciences ? By no means. All that language did 
with regard to it was to put two minds in the 
same train of thought. Hodgson held that the 
Indian vernaculars too, even in the state in which 
'they were, could do the same well, and much 
better if improved. So far as the ordinary 
function of languages was concerned, he argued, 
the Indian vernaculars could not be charged with 
inefficiency in performing it ; but it was when an 
extraordinary demand was made upon them for 
giving expression to the refined ideas and reasoh- 
ings of European philosophy, or of what were 
generally termed the “ moral sciences,” that 
their lack of flexibility and precision might have 
become apparent, and that too particularly in 
European hands. And it was to their want of 
flexibility and precision almost in that respect' 
alone that the general assertions regarding their 
poverty^ and inefficiency really related rather 
than to any intrinsic rudeness or sterility of 
theirs. .But then, Hodgson contended, the same 
want of flexibility and precision was experi^ced 
in the case of a* hi^y -developed language like 
the English when the same extiaordlniai^. demand 
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was made upon it., English too was not such 
a finely pliant and precise instrument of thought 
as to obviate the necessity of ample definition 
and great deal of circumlocution when ideas and 
knowledge in the departments of philosophy 
or moral sciences were sought to be conveyed. 
And yet somehow those ideas and that knowledge 
did get themselves expressed in English; and 
there was no reason why they should not do so 
in the vernaculars. “ And,” remarked Hodgson, 
whoever will advert to the nature and extent 
of this circuitous communication of ideas in 

our tongue can have no further room 

to doubt that the same ideas may be conveyed 
to Indian minds, in their own language, without 
much further circumlocution.”^ It was ignorance 
or exaggeration that made light of the capacity 
and potentialities of the vernaculars. “ We must 
exaggerate,” concluded Hodgson, “ the perfection 
of our own language as much as we do the im- 
perfection of those of India — ^we must further 
shut our eyes to the essential nature and function 
of speech, to the connection of philosophy with 
life, and to the high date of Indian civilization, 
before we can admit the assertion that the Indian 
languages neither are, nor can readily be made, 
competent to express om knowledge. Their 
present competency is great, in most ordinary 
views; and if a very moderate degree of public 
patronage continue to be bestowed on the learned 
languages whence they are derived, the efficient 
lexicographical and grammatical labours of the 
past upon the vulgar tongues may be com- 
pleted so as, without extraordinary pains, delay, 
or expense, to render the latter as much more 
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effective as can be required, or can be expected 
by those who either understand the real state of 
the language at present, or the nature of language 
in general.”^ 

Still further, Hodgson appealed to the ex- 
perience of history. Adverting to the fact that 
the English language in Sir Thomas More’s day 
was probably even less developed than Bengali 
in 1835, and that the former had subsequently 
attained to its remarkable growth mainly because 
of the impetus to improvement which it then 
received by its having been recognised and re- 
sorted to as the medium of popular enlightenment, 
he pleaded : “ Let us awake the popular mind 

in India, and assuredly the natives, with our aid 
and example, will soon demonstrate that their 
languages possess capabilities equal to any 
demand. The history, not only of our own 
language, but of every vulgar tongue in Europe, 
justifies the presumption that, so soon as effort 
is directed towards their improvement, the Indian 
vernaculars will almost immediately and sponta- 
neously put forth the ordinary strength of 
language; and as for what may be called its 
extraordinary strength, 1 think I have shown that 
our own tongue has not yet put it forth. Oor 
inability to express without extreme periphrasis 
the recently-elaborated truths of all departments 
of the philosophy of life is confessed, as we have 
seen, by the greatest men of the age. In respect 
to the remedy of this particular defect of all 
known languages, so far as it is remediable, the 
Hindoos will enjoy, in the genius of the Sanskrit, 
and in their frei^om from our conventional 


1 Fp. 266-267. 
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embarrassments, a liberty denied to us ; and they 
will in the meanwhile probably be able to 
express, as we shall for them, all this class of 
ideas without more circumlocution than we are 
now compelled by our poverty of direct terms 
to use in English.”^ 

The commonly prevalent assumption which 
Hodgson was so much at pains to disprove con- 
stituted indeed a vital point. It would have 
been useless to demonstrate the merits and 
advantages of the vernacular medium of education 
or the feasibility of its adoption to those who held 
exaggerated views regarding the poverty and 
incapacity of the Indian vernaculars and pro- 
ceeded to act on those views by rejecting the 
vernaculars in favour of a foreign language. Not 
that Hodgson denied in toto the truth of his 
opponents’ contention, but he denied that it was 
valid to such a degree and extent as to justify 
the actual course pursued. That was his first 
point of contention. From it the transition to 
his second point of contention was a natural 
one — ^to that relating to the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the English and 
the vernacular media. 

Why was it that Hodgson strenuously upheld 
the vernaculars as the most proper media for the 
education of the Indian people in general ? Why 
was it that he as strenuously opposed the adoption 
of the English medium ? What peculiar merit 
or merits did he observe in the vernacular 
medium that led him to do so ? The answer 
ultimately lies for the chief part in two leading 
tenets of what may be called Hodgson’s educa- 

1 Ibid., pp. 268-70. 
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tioiial credo. Hodgson, it may be stated here, 
viewed the educational question with a keener 
insight than did the generality of those who 
engaged in the controversy then raging on it. 
His keen insight, combined with a wide experience 
of the people of the country, saved him from the 
smug beliefs and superficial optimism of Macaulay 
and Trevelyan. Moreover, a certain democratic 
outlook, or, at any rate, a strong current of 
sympathy for the people in the mass, appears 
to have shaped his attitude on the question of 
the education of ithe Indian people. Hence his 
views of enlightenment extended far beyond 
Macaulay’s aim of creating a class of anglicised 
jmterpreters between the rulers and the ruled. 

, To that democratic outlook may be attributed 
in great part the first cardinal tenet of Hodgson — 
that educational endeavours must be primarily 
jand directly addressed to the enlightenment and 
uplift of the mass of the people (though incipiently 
through a small, regularly trained body of teachers 
^ and translators) and not to that of certain classes 
j who chose to avail themselves of the means of 
education offered them and to whom, in ac- 
cordance with the filtration theory in vogue, it 
was left to work out the mental emancipation of 
the majority of their countrymen. That was in 
substance what Hodgson’s insistence on the 
Vemacularisation of Europ^n knowledge finally 
appears to have come to. He went a step further 
and asserted that partial diffusion of knowled^, 
'which was only to be expected from the adoption 
of a foreign medium, was worse than valueless 
so far as the good of the eountry as a whole was 
concerned. Knowledge as power, when restricted 
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to a few, was in his decided opinion liable to be a 
curse ; or, in other words, knowledge was dependent 
for the exercise of its beneficent effect on its free and 
large circulation among the many. “ Have not 
the waters of knowledge,” he asked, alluding hy 
way of simile to the theory that it was only the 
constant motion and “ unrestrained range ” of 
the oceanic waters that rendered them immune 
from corruption and innocuous to life on earth, 
“ have not the waters of knowledge, wherever 
restrained in their circulation, become corrupt 
themselves, and corruptive of all else ? ” And 
again, he said “ Learning is not, in itself, a blessing; 
it is so only according to its use and application. 
Generally dijfused, and identified with the ordinary 
pursuits, and thoughts, and roants of society at 
large, it is beneficent power — ^power at once 
incapable of misapplication to the purposes of 
tyranny, and capable of aiding in the highest 
degree, the accomplishment of every useful and 
generous aim and end. But not so identified, 
it becomes stale and unprofitable : not so diffused, 
it becomes noxious, and noxious in the highest 
degree — ^the certain engine of deception and 
oppression.”^ 

, To a mind dominated by such views the 
advocacy of the merits and claims of the verna- 
culars was natural and spontaneous. Hodg^n 
Vras conscious of the deficiencies of the Indian 
vernaculars as they then were ; he was con^ious 
of the difficulties and disadvantages attendant 
on their use as media of education ; but his whole 
point was that, however great those temporary 
difficulties and disadvantages tke adoption oi 

' l pp. 283-83. . . ; . ; 
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what he termed an ante-vernacular medium would 
^encounter greater difficulties and be ultimately 
productive of positive evils. In fact, certain 
evils he definitely regarded as inseparable 
from an “ ante-vemacular medium ; ” and he 
apprehended they were liable to appear in an 
exacerbated form in India through the adoption 
of the English medium. One of those evils was 
the monopoly of knowledge which an anti- 
vernacular medium tended to create in the hands 
of a few, because of the difficulty of its acquisition 
by the many, especially in the circumstances of 
a country like India. And knowledge, concen- 
trated in the hands of a few, Hodgson visualised 
as a power for evil rather than for good, as an 
engine of oppression rather than an instrument 
of enlightenment of the many by the few. This 
view, it may be noted, struck at the root of the 
rather facile assumption of the Anglicists that 
knowledge would under their system of education 
pass down from the educated few to the ignorant 
many. That Hodgson appears at times to over- 
emphasise that particular view of his, that he 
seems, again, to take no account of the existence 
of any factors counteractive of the tendency 
of knowledge to become monopolised when con- 
veyed through a foreign medium need not surprise 
us or detract from the importance of his argument, 
when it is remembered that he was endeavouring 
to refute those who themselves held extreme 
views and fell back on convenient assumptions 
in support of them. The fact cannot be doubted 
that he hit the nail on the head, though he hit 
it hard. In his view there was but one counter- 
active of monopolisation of knowle(^, and that 
was its vemacularisation. For the same reason 
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that he was opposed to the adoption of English 
as medium of education, he was opposed also 
to its introduction as the language of adminis- 
tration. If, as he believed, the English medium 
was apt in the one case to create a monopoly 
of knowledge, he regarded it as equally apt in the 
other to make of the affairs and conduct of the 
administration a mystery liable to be turned into 
a weapon of oppression of the many by the few. 
“ The mystification of knowledge and of ad- 
ministration,” said Hodgson, “ separately evil, 
are dreadful when combined, and were we to 
anglicise our courts and our schools, we could 
scarcely fail, under all the circumstances of the 
case, to fix on India the curse of this double 
inequity.” So that was the first count of Hodg- 
son’s indictment against the imposition of the 
English language on the people of India — namely, 
that, whether as the language of education or 
of administration, the introduction of English, 
such as was contemplated by the Anglicists, 
was fraught with dangerous consequences in the 
actual circumstances of the country. On the 
other hand, he regarded the vernacular medium 
a safe one as capable of bringing knowledge within 
the reach of the many. 

Such was in brief one of Hodgson’s reasons 
or arguments against the general imposition of 
the English language on India. However, to 
understand it as elaborated by him, we must 
have recourse to his own words. Any general 
imposition of the English language, argued 
Hodgson, implied a conquest of one of the most 
tenacious habits of mankind, the habit of Ian* 
guage ; or, at; least it implied an easy abnegation 
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by the Indian people of their own forms of speech 
for foreign ones. An attempt at such a conquest 
Hodgson regarded as doomed to failure, and a 
voluntary effort at such abnegation as not to be 
looked for. And what were the consequences 
of the failure likely to be? They may be left 
to be described by Hodgson himself. “The 
proposal is,” he said, “ to make English the sole 
organ of sound knowledge — the sole instrument 
of its communication : and it needs no words to 
prove that, if the organ be but very partially 
adopted, the knowledge must be restricted in 
the same degree. Either, then, we must succeed 
in anglicising the speech of the Indians, or we 
must, by such an attempt, create a small exclusive 
body of proficients in our lore. But knowledge 
is power: English knowledge is in India power 
of the most formidable character: and if that 
power do bid get associated ivith office, is it possible 
to doubt its becoming, in the hands of those 
Datives who possess it, an instrument for the 
oppression of their fellows more formidable even 
than the present priestly monopoly of learning ? 
Now it so happens that all the advocates for 
making our language the medium of education, 
have likewise contended for making it the instru- 
ment of administration. Such was Mr. Grant’s 
doctrine in 1792 : and such is the doctrine of the 
present day. It is needless, therefore, to argue 
tendencies : the association of anglicised educa- 
tion to anglicised administration, is avowed, and 
declared to be a grand desideratum. This is, 
indeed, taking the bull by the horns: for the 
worst exacerbations of the. anti-vernacular organ 
must doubtless flow from such association, how 
mischievous soever its. effects might bq, unaided 
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by such direct connection with power sound 

knowledge generally difhised is the greatest of 
all blessings: but the soundness of knowledge 
has ever depended, and ever will, on its free, 
and equal, and large communication. Partially 
diffused it is not only no good, but a bitter and 
lasting curse — the special curse which hath 
blighted the fairest portion of Asia from time 
immemorial, and which for hundreds of yetirs 
made even Christianity a poison to the people of 
Europe ! Would your inchoate plans of educa- 
tion liable to produce such a result ? Do you 
mean to deny the liability ? or to contend that 
it is not a damning one ? No one asserts that 
it is impossible to change the speech of this vast 
continent. It is only contended that the attempt 
is of all others the most difficult, and one for 
which your means are enormously dispropor- 
tionate to the end. You are a drop. Rurally, 
in the ocean, and a drop, too, separated from 
the mass of waters by the strongest antipathy. 
So circumstanced, should you not consider that 
the many are unapt to seek knowledge for itself, 
though the few can always be won to pursue, 
through it, the path of profit and of power ? and 
should you not reflect that to wrap up knowledge 
in a mysterious garb and to connect it directly 
with authority, is the sure way to cause it to be 
turned into an engine of oppression of the many 
by the few ? True, Persian is such an instrument 
at present, and perhaps working more mischief 
than English could do : true, were Ei^lish the 
language of administration, it would tend greatly 
to the strengthening of our power, in every sense 
but that laige and ultimate one, which identifies 
the security of dominion with thp happiness of 
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the mass of its subjects. But the cardinal and 
overruling truth is, that dominion as well as 
knowledge should have no secrets. Now, foreign 
organs of communication universally tend to 
create and maintain such secrets ; whilst all the 
circumstances of our situation in India are 
pregnant with aptitude to educe that tendency ; 
and as the evils flowing from the existence of 
those secrets are proved by the experience of all 
ages and countries to be the direst to which a 
nation can be exposed, this damning liability 
suffices for the rejection of such organs. It 
sufficed in England — ^in all Europe — in the hour 
of its regeneration : far more should it suflice 
in India, where the one thing to be eschewed by 
those who have the happiness of its countless 
millions at stake, is the hazard of making know- 
ledge an official monopoly in the hands of a small 
number of the people. Any plan for regenerating 
India which involves such a hazard should be 
rejected at once on that single ground ; and the 
preference of the vernacular over the English 
instrument of knowledge is sufficiently established 
by the exemption of the former, and the non- 
exemption of the latter, from this hazard. . . .”* 

As evident from the above words, Hodgson’s 
argument about the hazard of monopolisation of 
knowledge flowing from the adoption of the 
English medium of education and of adminis- 
tration presupposed the impracticability of a 
universal diffusion of the English language amoi^ 
the people of India. The impracticability of it 
was, however, no mere baseless assumption with 
Hodgfson : it was a conviction. Like many others 
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of his time, Hodgson was convinced of what was 
called the chimerical nature of attempts to make 
English the general language of India : and the 
grounds on which his conviction rested were 
not very different from those on which theirs 
did. “ It would seem,” he said, “ that a certain 
degree of ease in the circumstances of a people, 
and a certain degree of popularity in their public 
institutions, must conspire with the facility and 
aptitude to common use of vernacular media of 
education, before knowledge can become a bless- 
ing, by becoming the heritage of the many, 
identified with their household wants and familiar 
experience, and deriving from such identity the 
power of influencing and being influenced by them, 
in an easy and effectual manner. This, I say, 
would seem to be the case : but there can be no 
question that,, under any conceivable circum- 
stances of the people of India in relation to us, 
for the next fifty years, any attempt to make our 
difficult and strange language the organ of the 
communication of our effective knowledge N is 
infinitely more likely to entail on the country the 
curse of a monopolised and perverted, than the 
blessing of a diffused and justly applied, learning. 
Where shall we find among the people the leisure 
and the ease for anything like a general and 
disinterested conquest of the vast and odious 
obstacle we thus place at the threshold of the 
temple of knowledge, obscuring all the beauty 
within ? ”^ This difficulty or impracticability, 
if not impossibility, of diffusing generally among 
the mass of the Indian people a knowledge of 
the English language, because of the difficaifty of 
its acquisition by a people whose mother-tongue 

1 Ibid., p. 277. ^ I 
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it was not, was the second count on which Hodgson 
rejected the English and favoured the vernacular 
medium. 

But there were other equally powerful reasons 
that led Hodgson to reject the English medium, 
or for the matter of that, all foreign media of 
education. “ I object,” he said, “ to the anti- 
vernacular organ of education, and of adminis- 
tration, not merely as aiding and confirming the 
tendency oi knowledge itself to become mono- 
polised and perverted to the uses of oppression, 
but also because, firstly, it is apt to generate or 
confirm servile intellectual habits, especially when 
combined with the absence of political liberty ; 
and because, secondly, it is not less apt to divorce 
speculation from experience, theory from practice, 
abstraction from life.”^ 

In illustration of his first objection, Ho<^on 
turned that same historical analogy which the 
Anglicists familiarly employed in support of their 
views into an argument against them. The 
Anglicists sought to give historical authenticity 
to their views of anglicisation by pointing out 
the civilising effect of the imposition of the 
Roman language and culture on the peoples 
subjugated by Roman arms ; Hodgson invoked 
the same imposing authority of history in order 
to point out the other side of the shield, the 
degrading effect of that cultural conquest by 
Rome on the national character of the conquered. 
“ Those whom Rome subdued, became twice 
subject by their slavish acceptance of her lan- 
guage; and those who subdu^ Borne were only 
saved from vassalage to her lea rning by the free 

^ lbid,f p. 284. 
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genius of their political institutions.”^ 

In illustration of his second objection Hodg- 
son referred to “the character of learning in 
modem Europe, until it became vemacularised.” 
“ It consisted entirely,” he said, “ of thorny 
dialectics, or of flowery mysticism: and this, 
notwithstanding that its stock and root was the 
eminently useful and practical lore of Greece 
and of Rome. Can proof more strong be offered 
or required as to the debasing and disutilising 
tendency of a foreign medium, however valuable 
itself t that is, as an organ of thought. I think 
not ; and therefore would I not employ such a 
medium in India.”^ And the explanation of 
the manner in which learning came to be divorced 
from utility was that “ the difficulty of acquiring 
the use of the instrument coinciding with the 
intrinsic difficulty of knowledge, compelled the 
many to abandon the pursuit of knowledge 
altogether, and thus enabled the few to turn it 
into an engine of deception ; it was that the 
unfamiliar nature of the instrument coinciding 
with the intrinsic tendency of knowledge to 
abstraction, speedily shut out utility from the 
view of scholars, and left them, a segregated and 
separate caste, with the sole alternative of becoming 
syllogists or mystics.”* With this and similar 
testimony of history before him, the conclusion 
which Hod^on drew was that a vernacular 
medium was “ the only expedient for preserving 
either the generous, or the simply useful, pro- 
perties of knowledge.” Bringing the conclusion 


1 Jbid., v. 284. 

2 Ibid*, pp. 284-85. 
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to bear on Indian education, he pleaded : “ Would 
you, then, make English knowledge a wholesome 
food — ^would you prevent its speedily becoming 
innutritive or poisonous — ^to the people of India, 
give it a vernacular organ ; for by such an organ 
only can it acquire and preserve those vital 
principles of accessibility, and of proneness to 
identification with household experiences, upon 
which it must wholly depend, whether that 
knowledge shall ever be a blessing, and shall not 
presently be a curse, to this land.”^ 

Thus Hodgson argued against the essential 
doctrine of the Anglicists as it ran counter to his 
first cardinal educational maxim. But that 
doctrine ran counter no less to his second cardinal 
maxim or tenet. 

Hodgson insisted that it was not enough to 
(communicate European knowledge, but that it 
■'was necessary to “indigenate” or naturalise it 
on Indian soil, so as to become interwoven with 
the thoughts and feelings of the people and 
identified with their common experiences and 
wants. Thus only, he argued, could the Indian 
intellect be revivified by the “ moral energy ” 
of European knowledge, — a result which was in 
his view not to be looked for from its mere passive 
reception through a foreign medium. “ It is 
not the quality of knowledge, how good soever,” 
he obsOTved, “ which makes it work benefi- 
cially ; it is its identification with familiar general 
thoughts and feelings in the land vdiere it is 
planted: and if Greek and Roman knowledge 
attained no such identification in modem Europe 
a thousand years, and consequent^ sttoed not 

1 im., p. 286. 
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the slumber of the strong man (according to 
Milton’s noble allegory); whence is derived the 
presumption that European knowledge is so 
capable of allying itself to the familiar thoughts 
and feelings of India, that we may dispense 
with all facilities in the mode of propagating it ? 
A proposition more directly opposed to reason and 
to history was never, I conceive, hazarded.” 
And again : “for knowledge to produce any 
moral effect, it must be wedded to general 
sympathy : for knowledge to produce any in- 
tellectual effect, it must be wedded to general 
practical experience.”^ 

How was that to be done ? Of course, by 
vernacularisation of European knowledge, but 
not vernacularisation in the superficial sense of 
a sheer transfusion of it into the vernacular 
tongues. Something more than mere transfusion, 
as ordinarily understood, was required for know- 
ledge to exert its moral influence on the people, 
and that was a thorough adaptation of it to their 
means and mental texture, to their rooted ideas 
and pre-conceived notions. And as such adapta- 
tion could not obviously be attained through 
direct communication of European knowledge 
in English, it constituted one more reason for 
Hodgson’s rejection of the English medium. 
“ To those means and habits and sentiments,” 
he explained, alluding to the means and habits 
and sentiments of the masses, “sheer English 
knowledge in an English garb has some such 
relation to fitness, as have the English ball-room 
habihments to the persons of the 80 millions in 

— l-lie;tter U : relating to Indian Subjeote, VoU II., pp. 
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the pursuit of their ordinary avocations ! Ah ! 
v/buld we, instead of circling round and round 
the pale of the Presidency, but elevate our con- 
templation to the physical and moral condition 
of those 80 millions, and to the possible means 
of influencing it beneficially, through our know- 
ledge, with due advertence to our scanty numbers 
and miserable insulation, then should we perceive 
the indispensable necessity of a deliberate, sys- 
tematic, and uniform plan of education, combin- 
ing the utmost facilities with the utmost induce- 
ments to change.”^ 

But where were those facilities to the in- 
dispensability of which Hodgson alluded to be 
found, and wherein lay those inducements ? His 
answer was : in the Oriental languages and litera- 
ture. He was equally against the adoption of 
Sanskrit and Arabic languages and learning as 
media and matter of general instruction, as he 
was against the adoption of the English language 
and bald, unadapted European knowledge. Yet 
he regarded the former as valuable auxiliaries 
in the work of regeneration of the national mind, 
the n^lect of which he looked upon as an educa- 
tional folly. But that was precisely what had 
all along been insisted on by those whom we 
may call the official Orientalists, to whom Grovem- 
ment had for a time entrusted the work of 
Indian education. Yet there was this difference 
between Hodgson and them : that Hodgson 
considered their method of availing themselves 
of the auxiliaries in question as belonging to the 
class of obsolete follies. The method which he 
considered appropriate for making use of the 

116 id,p. 802 . 
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Oriental languages and literatures was that which 
Wilkinson had tried with success. In fact, the 
influence of Wilkinson’s ideas and experiment 
is visible throughout Hodgson’s disquisition on 
the subject. He considered the Oriental lan- 
guages worthy of encouragement for the sake 
of their importance to the enrichment of the 
vernaculars ; and Oriental literature for the sake 
of its importance as a means of rendering European 
knowledge attractive and acceptable to the people 
and conciliating any prejudices against it. That 
was all. For the rest, neither the one nor the 
other had any intrinsic appeal for Hodgson, 
especially from the educational point of view. 
To put the point in his own words, the aims with 
which ho upheld Oriental languages and literatures 
as worthy of public patronage were “1st. The 
improvement and literary application of the living 
languages, considered as the principal organs 
and instruments of general instruction in European 
lore. 2nd. Means of facilitation and inducement, 
suited to the prejudices and ineptitude of the 
unlearned many, and of conciliation and check, 
adapted to the adverse interests and unbounded 
influence of the learned few, with reference to 
the introduction and establishment of our know- 
ledge, considered as the sole subject matter of 
general instruction.”^ 

The necessity of compromise ‘with existing 
popular prejudices and of conciliation of the 
learned classes, with the two-fold view of creating 
a favourable disposition towards European 
knowledge preparatory to popular reception of 

it and of neutralising the hostility or, if possible, 
- ______ 
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securing the aid of the learned classes in over- 
coming the difficulty of not merely communicating 
but working that knowledge * into the warp and 
woof of the popular mind’ — ^this necessity formed 
the pivot of all Hodgson’s arguments and 
pleadings on behalf of Oriental literature and 
learning. The necessity was conceived to 
arise from two principal circumstances — ^first, 
the popular attachment and homage to a recondite 
literature looked upon as sacred; and secondly, 
the ^powerful sway exercised over the popular 
mind by the custodians and expounders of that 
literature. Hence the importance of skilful use 
of that literature for recommending European 
learning to popular acceptance — such use as 
Wilkinson made of it — and hence the importance 
of connecting that literature with all general 
plans of education. For the question was, how 
could an exotic knowledge, the form rather than 
the substance of which was not in tune with the 
prevalent modes of thought and feeling, be 
rendered harmonious with them ? Or, in other 
words, how could the Indian mind be prepared 
for the reception of the exotic knowledge which 
it was decided to convey to it ? By Hodgson 
and others of his way of thinking it was believed 
that the truths of European science and know- 
ledge could best be rendered acceptable to the 
learned as well as the unlearned classes by con- 
veying them hnder sanction borrowed from their 
own . venerated literature. Truths so conveyed 
they might well hesitate to repudiate, because 
they would fain not repudiate the authority 
under cover of which they were sought to be 
conveyed. That was the idea tliSderlyii^ the 
educational method advocated by Hodgson. How 
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that method could be successfully carried out in 
practice was, within certain limits, demonstrated 
by the experiment of Wilkinson, and later on, with- 
in much broader limits, by that of Dr. Ballantyne. 

It is therefore not surprising that Hodgson 
should have been severe on the ^glicists whose 
plan of education repudiated all connection with 
Oriental literature and who often seemed to 
proceed on the assumption that nothing like 
a popular attachment to it existed or that no 
adaptation of European knowledge was necessary 
to facilitate its popular reception. On the other 
hand, the existence of popular attachment to 
the indigenous literature Md impressed Hodgson 
most profoundly, and it was a matter of puzzle 
to him that it could be disr^arded in any national 
system of education or overlooked as a powerful 
means of attracting the unlearned many and 
conciliating the learned few to European know- 
ledge. In some notable, eloquent passages, 
which stand out in strong relief against the 
controversial monotony of the rest of their 
author’s disquisition, he vehemently attacked 
all such blundering assumptions on which he 
considered the Anglicist system of education 
to have been founded. “ Time,” he said, “ has 
set its solemn impress on that literature; the 
last rays of the national integrity and glory of 
this land are reflected from its pages : consum- 
mate art has interwoven with its meaner materials 
all those golden threads which nature liberally 
furnishes from the whole stock of the domestin 
and social affections and duties. To the people 
it is the very echo of their heart’s sweetest music : 
to their pastors — their dangerous and pow^ul 
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pastors — it is the sole efficient source of that 
unbounded authority which they possess. To 
deny the existence of that authority is mere 
moon-struck idiocy. To admit it is, I conceive, 
to admit the necessity of compromise and con- 
ciliation, so far as may be.”^ Moreover, the 
popular attachment to that literature and the 
influence to be gained over the people by a foreign 
educator through availing himself of that attach- 
ment were not matters of mere inference and 
observation with Hodgson, but of a deeply- 
impressed personal experience. “ I have spent 
many years in India,” he broke out in a personal 
vein, “remote from the Presidencies and large 
towns and almost entirely amongst the natives, 
whom consequently it was ever an object with 
me to conciliate for my own comfort, and whom 
I trust I always felt anxious to win, in order the 
better to accomplish my public duties, as well 
as to influence the people to their own advantage 
and improvement. Yes ! I say I have so spent 
many years, during which I solemnly declare 
that the only unequivocal voluntary testimonies 
I have received of influence over either the hearts 
or heads of the people have been owing entirely 
to some little knowledge on my part of their 
literature. With this instrument I have warmed 
hearts and controlled heads which were utterly 
impassive to kindness, to reason, and to bribery ; 
and deeply am I persuaded, by experience and 
reflection, that the use of this instrument is 
indispensable in paving the way for any general, 
effective, and safe measures of educational re- 
generation.”^ And again ; “ It is a splendid 
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compliment we pay to the people to master their 
difficult literature. The memory of better days 
connected with it elevates their lowliness to 
something like a communicable distance from 
our loftiness. Their shy and shrinking afiections, 
to which we have no direct access of any descrip- 
tion, may be poured out to us through this in- 
direct and modest channel which carries the 
whole waters of their hearts, reflecting from its 
tranquil bosom, every rite and custom, and 
thought and feeling, of the land. Hence its 
influence, with the many, in our hands : and, 
as for the few, with them to know it is to have 
been initiated into those mysteries, the participa- 
tion of which is the tie plus ultra of authority ! 
they may tremble, but must obey, and, ample 
as is the ground occupied by this all-pervading 
literature, we may use its sanctions for general 
truths to a vast extent as righteously as effica- 
ciously.”^ 

So it was he deplored the ignorance or the 
ignoring, on the part of the Anglicists, of those 
helpful factors in the work of the regeneration 
of the people. “ To seek to spread our know- 
ledge,” he said, “ directly through an English 
organ is to fling away every species of facilitation, 
conciliation, and compromise.” On the other 
hand, his counsel to his countrymen was : “ Let 
us give to our eminently generous and useful 
truths the facility and homely aptitude of verna- 
cular media. So, and so only, may we hope 
gradually to draw over the multitude to our side. 
And let us, in the meanwhile neutralise the 
hostility of the learped, and smooth the passage 

1 ibid., pp. 296-97. ^ 
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of Truth into minds so biassed against it, by 
borrowing, as often, and as far as possible, the 
maxims and examples of that sacred literature 
which in our hands is the only charm to conciliate 
confidence, lull suspicion, and paralyse opposition. 
The many cannot, and the few dare not, resist 
its spell. To the former it recalls the long-past 
ages of their national greatness : to the latter, 
it is all things, the source of their power, the 
mystery of their willing and unmlling homage 

But, whilst Hodgson vehemently advocated a 
preponderant use of the vernaculars as educational 
media and a specific use of Oriental languages 
and literature, had the English language, it 
might well be questioned at this point, no place 
in his scheme of education ? His ideas and views 
as set forth above did imply and point to a scheme, 
though the precise nature thereof is not indicated 
in them. So it behoves us to ask in the first 
instance, had Hodgson any definite scheme of 
education of his own to propound ? He had — 
not, however, a general scheme of education, 
but a special definite scheme for raising select 
instruments intended to furnish the substratum 
of a broad educational system. These instru- 
ments were to devote themselves to the vemacula- 
risation of European knowledge; and to them 
were to be taught the English and the Oriental 
languages, but each with a distinct purpose, 
suMidiarily related to the larger general purpose 
of the development of the vernaculars on their 
linguistic as well as literary side. In short, 
Hodgson’s project was, by systematic measures 
directed tp a singly object, to raise a body of 

1 296 - 98 . ^ '■ 
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pioneers of vernacular literature whose appointed 
mission it was to be to adapt and transfuse 
European knowledge in the vernaculars. To 
those pioneers obviously a knowledge of the 
English tongue could not but be indispensable 
as the channel through which the knowledge to 
be vemacularised was to come : while conver- 
sancy with the Oriental languages was considered 
essential as affording powerful aids in the process 
of vemacularisation itself. And this project of 
producing and rearing a body of pioneers was 
to be executed by means of and through a Normal 
Collie expressly dedicated to the purpose of 
creating a well-trained battalion ‘of translators 
and teachers. And what was that Normal 
College to be like ? What did Hodgson himself 
say about it ? 

“ Now, I consider,” said he, “ that if we would 
benefit India by book learning, it must be as we benefit 
her by our government and laws — ^that is, by reaching 
the many, by discasting book lore or enfranchising it, 

in fact ; and that we should make 

knowledge the handmaid of everyday utility, and give 
its acquisition the utmost possible facilities. Such 
are my wishes, and therefore I give an unlimited pre- 
ference to a vernacular medium both for its lability 
and for its apititude, to make the knowledge conveyed 
through it practically effective in a beneficial way, 
and also for its diffusive quality, book-knowledge 
being so apt to pass away from utility, or to be abused 
as a mere engine of selfish aggrandisement. But though 
I give the mother tongues of the people the first and 
second place, I give English the third ; and in ^ my 
Normal College, which is not so much an educational 
establishment as an indirect means of making all such 
establishments efficient, I woiild have the alumni 
egitofiy versed in both tongues — ^their own and oure. 
Again, 1 think that to indigenate a sound literatmre in 
India, to kindle a wholesome spirit of knowledge and 
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to fit the spoken tongues of the land for being its organs, 
are mighty projects that call for express systematic 
measures, subsidiary to education ordinarily so called, 
but which alone can make such education valuable 
and effective ; and in my college I want to establish 
and realise such measures : I want to locate therein a 
set of able men of the West, who shall be competent 
to give India the eaat'mt of our indisputable knowledge ; 
and to associate with them other pien of this land, 
English and native, who, together with them, shall 
transfer this essence into the vulgar tongues of India, 
in the most attractive and efl&cient manner, whilst 
both classes, as professors and originators of the great 
change, shall have under them a set of pupils, chosen 
from the best alumni of all our seminaries, for the express 
and perpetual purpose of diffusing the labours of the 
professors, in the capacities of teachers and of translators, 
and of replacing those professors gradually as heads of 
the college ; these alumni to have scholarships and 
to be devoted for their lives as the pioneers of a new 
literature bound to translating within the College, and 
to teaching abroad ; giving their undivided time and 
talents to indigenate European lore ; and being to the 
usual educational establishments a perpetual fount for 
the supply of good books and good teachers. Well begun 
is half done, emphatically : let us once set the people 
of India in the right path, and they will follow it success- 
fully. But to accomplish this we must produce the 
essence of our indisputable knowledge in the most 
attractive form, and spread it with systematic skill ; 
the books and the teachers should be excellent ; and 
yet we have in India now not only not either of the 
desiderata, but no adequate means of reaching them, 
except through a wasteful series of failures. No man 
among us is competent to select the very best books 
and parts of books : no man among us nor institution 
is competent to furnish the best translation that might 
be had soon on system ; no man among us can set afoot 
0 in India, without system, the splendid nlethods of 
teaching now in use in Europe. As for the alumni 
we now raise, it is passing absurd to suppose that they 
, either can or will put their shoulders to the wheel of 
^ a radioid change in knowle^e and education. We 
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must devote a set of select instruments to that work, 
making them the pioneers of the new literature, pro- 
viding for them for Kfe^ and binding them to teaming 
and translating for life. We must also give them 
exemplars of what is wanted and how to remedy the 
defect, in the professors of the central or Normal 
College, and we must choose those professors from 
among the really able men of England and of India, 
so that their books and their teaching shall be first- 
rate, and fitted to set going the vast and noble project 
of the Europeonisation of the Indian mind. It is 
idle for any of us in India to fancy we are masters of 
any one branch of science, or that, not being so, we can 
transfuse its essence into Indian tongues in the most 
effective mode ; and it is still idler to suppose that our 
random pupils of ordinary schools will ever, voluntarily 
and unpaid, devote themselves to the profitless and 
painful walks of instruction and literature, either as 
bookmakers or book expounders. Yet we must have 
the best books best translated ; we must have a steady 
supply of able teachers ; we muet have a corps of native 
pioneers of the new knowledge ; and the professors 
and alumni of my Normal College are to furnish and 
to be these ; the alumni being provided well for 
life and bound for life to letters as their vocation and 
glory ; and the professors, picked men of England and 
of India, Eifropean and native, masters of the most 
essential branches of knowledge, and capable of attrac- 
tively transfusing its vital spirit into the spoken tongues 
of India, through their books and through their alumni, 
fully trained by them in the art and science of teaching, 
one of the most noble and most difficult of the arts and 
sciences and the handmaid of them all, yet supposed 
to come naturally like the Frenchman’s discovery 
of prose ! Ecce totum ! behold my college in its pro-» 
lessors and its alumni — the latter the normal teachers 
of any and every school that wants them, and the heirs 
of the original professors in their own institution whenever 
fit to direct it. Abroad, these alumni are to teach iii 

English or in the vernaculars, as the institution 

which sends for them, and for the time pays them, shall 
please. At home they are to study the genius of both 
tongues, Western and Eastern, and to labour subordinate- 
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ly as translators or transfusers (in original works as 
they are able), whilst they resume their scholarship 
allowance, suspended so long as they were abroad; 
their constant suggestive, and useful labours as translators 
or aa teachers preventing idleness or dreamy habits 
and their perpetual scholarship being liable to forfeiture 
for proven indolence, incapacity, or bad conduct.” i 

It may be remarked, however, that defihite 
and symmetrical and loftily conceived as 
Hodgson’s project of a Normal College was, yet 
it was open to certain practical objections. These 
objections were once expressed in clear and 
succinct terms by Mr. F. Boutros, Principal of the 
Delhi College. “ Mr. Hodgson’s plan of establish- 
ing Normal Schools for teachers,” he said, “is 
apparently too much in advance of the state of 
the country. It is not because the School Masters 
are deficient that the progress of Education does 
not advance at a quick pace, but because the 
inducements to receive instruction are not ade- 
quate, or the advantages to be obtained thereby 
not sufficiently obvious. Besides, what are 
Normal Schools, but Schools where a higher 
course of instruction is given by select professors, 
whose methods are to be adopted as rules ? 
Our present colleges are Normal Schools, with 
respect to institutions of lower pretentions; the 
professor in the former establishments, particular- 
ly in Calcutta, are generally the best men pro- 
curable in India, at the present day, upon the 
allowances which Government are willing to pay; 
tinder the system of Scholarships now adopted, 
the scholars will be a select body of men under 
the best Normal course of instruction procurable 
in India. Where will Mr. Hodgson find a class 

1 Letter IV : relating 0 Indian Svbjeett, Vol. H, pp» 
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of more talented pupils than the above, and 
professors better qualified for normal instructors, 
than the best professors now in the employ of 
the General Committee of Public Instruction ? 
Besides, it is as well to inquire into the nature, 
of the evil, before we venture to prescribe the 
remedy ; where is the advantage of having special 
establishments to instruct School Masters in the 
higher branches of Science, where the general 
complaint is that no pupils can be obtained to 
go beyond the first Elements of Scientific In- 
struction ? ” 

And again : “ Mr. Hodgson’s liberal and 
enlightened views, with respect to the necessity 
of preparing Vernacular School books are worthy 
of every support, but why should he want to 
educate a special class of translators for that 
purpose ? Is not this unnecessarily delaying 
and rendering unduly expensive a general system 
of Vernacular translation ? Why not avail 
ourselves of the present body of Native teachers, 
Moulvis and Pandits, in connexion with the 
English Professors of our Schools and Colleges ? 
We must not expect that the first Vernacular 
translations shall be perfect ; to aim at a present- 
ly unattainable standard of perfection would be 
uselessly to delay the execution of a task which 
cannot be too early performed. Let us set to 
work with the means at our disposal, translate 
the best standard works we can get, and with 
correct, if we cannot get elegant translation.” 

It may be noted, in passing, that this plan 
of a Normal College was put forward in 184 3 at 
R time when a proposal for the establishment of 
such an institution was under . cbnSiideratioB 
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by Government. Eventually, Government did 
establish a Normal school, but it was something 
far removed from the live fountain of intellectual 
activity which Hodgson contemplated. In 1848 
Hodgson himself strongly remarked against it 
in these terms ; “ The English department of 

education has obtained a Normal school, that 
is the means of procuring abundance of good 
teachers, whilst abundance of good books were, 
from the circumstances of the case, priorly 
forthcoming in this department. On the other 
hand, the vernacular department is kept devoid 
of organised means of procuring either of these 
appliances of education. And yet it is clear to 
demonstration that in the former department 
there was not any indispensable necessity for 
creative machinery, since books and teachers 
were forthcoming without it, whilst in the latter 
department it is as clear that there was and is 
that indispensable necessity, since neither books 
nor teachers were, are, or can be, forthcoming 
without it. That is, where little or no need 
existed, much has been done ; and where the 
utmost need, nothing ! And, to cap the contrast, 
the former state of things respects the case of 
the comparatively able and greedy few, the 
latter, that of the wholly helpless many, among 
the objects of these partial proceedings.”^ 

It remains lastly to mention that Hodgson 
by no means desired the restriction of the study 
of English to the inmates or alumni of the Normal 
College conceived by him. He hesitated not to 
advocate the difEusion of a knowledge of English 

i Letter V, 16th Mardx 184S : Etsagi rdating to Indian SiA- 
iw/ia, Vol. ^ p. 330. ‘ 
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among the wealthy and influential classes with 
leisure for the study, if the inclinations and 
domestic customs of those classes permitted of 
it, which however he saw’ much reason to doubt. 
What was more, withm the sphere of his personal 
influence, he did all he could to induce the mem- 
bers of the aristocratic classes with whom his 
public duties threw into contact to study English.^ 
But it was the employment of that language for 
the purposes of the general education of the 
country and as the medium to which almost 
alone the communication of European knowledge 
was restricted that he inveighed against. “ All 
I say of instruction in English is,” he once summed 
up his position, “ that its extreme costliness 
and no less extreme inappropriateness to ordinary 
uses, prescribe its employment . at the public cost 
in a special, instead of a general or promiscuous 
manner, as at present ; and this, as well to ensure 
efficient or profitable study as to prevent such ex- 
cessive waste of funds as has heretofore totally 
crippled, and must still do so, that sort of educa- 
tion which alone is suitable to ordinary wants and 
therefore primarily entitled to public support.” ^ 

§ 4 . 

Such were the conflicting opinions on the 
best mode of educating the people of India, when 
Lord Auckland stepped forward as mediator to 
put an end to the prevalent controversy. There 
were the Anglicists, who, ensconsed behind 
Bentinck’s Resolution and insensible to the 
necessity or propriety of encouraging volimtarily 

1 Letter VI, 28th March 1848; Eaeaya relating to Indian Svhjec^ 
VoL n, p. 332* 

2 Ihid*^ pp. 336*337. 
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any other scheme of education than their own, 
stinetd Oriental and Vernacular education alike 
in order to push forward English education to 
the furthest extent possible. There were the 
Orientalists, now of course set aside as educators 
of the people, but loud and frequent in their 
protests against the iniquity of the exclusive 
course of proceedings of the Anglicists. And 
there were the Vemacularists, who, fortified with 
the formal justification of the claims of the vulgar 
tongues by Hodgson and others, urged upon the 
public attention more strenuously than ever the 
mode of education favoured by them. It was 
no easy task to reconcile the viewpoints of the 
various parties, and to strike a mean capable 
of affording some measure of satisfaction to all. 

But Lord Auckland’s judicious manner and 
practical turn of mind, and, above all, a sincere 
desire on his part for compromise, enabled him 
to do much. He applied himself in the first 
instance to the removal of one main cause of the 
violent dissensions on the subject. This was 
ithe lack of sufficient pecuniary means for a “ full 
knd fair experiment” on the various ideas and 
plans put forward. Accordingly, he restored 
the original appropriations to the Oriental Col- 
leges, though he rejected the strict principle of 
“absolute and irreclaimable appropriation” for 
the application of which some of the Orientalists 
contended. He stopped the diversion of any 
part of those appropriations to the general 
pui^ses of education. He was satisfied, he 
said, “that it will be best to abstract nothing, 
from other useful objects,” while he at the 
same time ‘^ nothing but good to be .derived from 
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the employment of the funds which have been 
assigned to each Oriental Seminary, exclusively 
on instruction in, or in connexion with, that 
seminary.” And he added, “ I would also give 
a decided preference, within these institutions, 
to the promotion in the first instance of perfect 
efficiency in Oriental instruction, and only after 
that object shall have been properly secured in 
proportion to the demand for it, would I assign 
the funds to the creation or support of English 
classes.” But the difficulty was that the General 
Committee had been accustomed to apply the 
savings arising from the funds assigned to the 
Oriental institutions, after the needs of those 
institutions had been satisfied, to the promotion 
of other objects unconnected with them. If 
these alienations were stopped and the savings 
recalled to the purposes of the Oriental institutions 
alone, the general income at the disposal of the 
Committee was in peril of suffering a diminution 
and its operations in other directions liable to 
be contracted. Lord Auckland proposed to 
solve the difficulty by securing the General Com- 
mittee from loss on that account. It was calcu- 
lated that an additional annual disbursement of 
about Rs. 25,000 was all that such protection to 
the Committee was likely to entail on the public 
revenue ; and Lord Auckland thought that a mode- 
rate price at which to settle the quarrel between 
the Anglicists and the Orientalists. “ I am persua- 
ded,” he remarked, “that the Hon’ble Court will 
approve of our having closed these controversies 
at this limited amount of increased expense.”^ 

But the next and ipost important question, 

1 Minute* 24;th November 1839 : Sels, E.R., Pt, I. pp, 149-52. 
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that relating to the various theories of the best 
mode of education, was in its nature not easy 
to dispose of to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Lord Auckland’s approach to it was, if we may 
say so, humble and his manner of dealing with it 
suasory. He was not sanguine of the Govern- 
ment’s decision or measures meeting the approba- 
tion of the advocates of different systems hor of 
any immediate brilliant success accruing from 
any scheme that might be adopted. “ I strongly 
feel,” he said, “ that, in all that we can do, we 
must be prepared for much disappointment in 
our early efforts to satisfy the demands made 
upon us on this subject. By some it will be 
lamented that we do not at once perfect enlarged 
schemes for general education, by others it will 
be regretted that what we do for the best pupils 
of our few seminaries seems to produce so partial 
an effect. Feelings of this nature will attend 
us in whatever attempts we may engage for the 
improvement of any branch of our Indian Govern- 
ment.” To him there was no finely fashioned path 
of reform leading straight to desired results. On 
the contrary, considering the various difficulties 
and obstacles that were apt to defeat good in- 
tentions and good measures, he was content 
“ to lay even the fiirst rude foundations of good 
systems, and trust for the rest to time, to the 
increasing demand of the public and of individuals 
for the services of educated men, to the extension 
which must every year take place of the Agency 
for instruction at the command of Government, 
and to the certain effects of the spread, however 
slow, of knowledge, and bi the gradual growth of 
wealth and,|^|ligence community.”^ 

I Ihid*^ pp; Wi : 
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In dealing with the question Lord Auckland 
appears to have confined himself to the practical 
merits or value of the various opinions and 
schemes ofiered on the subject of education. 
With their abstract or speculative side he con- 
cerned himself but little. And he considerably 
simplified the issue for decision by accepting 
the authentic maxim of the day that, in the words 
of the Court of Directors, a much greater and 
more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings 
of the people could be produced by affording a 
higher education to the influential and wealthy 
classes who had leisure for advanced study than 
by “ acting directly on the more numerous class.” 
The issue was thus narrowed to the practical 
question of the mode in which a higher education 
could be communicated with the greatest prospect 
of success. It was from the point of view of 
this question that the Governor-General proceeded 
to consider the three principal educational plans 
that held the field — ^that of the Orientalists, of 
the Anglicists and of the Vernacularists. 

Of the three plans, the Orientalist plan failed 
to attract Lord Auckland, because of the “ very 
partial and imperfect results ” he anticipated 
from the engrafting of European knowledge on 
the learning to which the Maulavis and Pundits I 
were attached. He was prepared to deal generous-^ 
ly by Oriental learning and Oriental seminaries 
of education. He acknowledged the merits of 
the Oriental system of education as plainly as 
he did its defects. But it was not among those 
trained under the Oriental system that he looked 
for the “chief instrum.^^ in the .pjropagation of 
a new knowledge and ihdre enlarge ]|^s.'’ His 
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reason for thinking thus may be gathered from 
his remark that “ it was not through the pro- 
fessors of our ancient schools, but by the efforts 
of original thought and independent minds, that 
the course of philosophical and scientific in- 
vestigation and of scholastic discipline was for 
the most part reformed in Europe.” Besides, he 

added, “the process of translation into 

the learned languages must unavoidably be so 
slow that, on that account alone, the arguments 
in favour of a more direct method of proceeding 
appear to me conclusively convincing.”^ And 
in a previous chapter we noted the ground on 
which he felt doubtful of the feasibility of a 
general application of Wilkinson’s method through- 
out the country. 

Probably the same bias in favour of a 
“ direct method of proceeding ” was at bottom 
responsible for his rejection of the vernacularist 
plan. He, however, stated his chief objection 
to it to be “ the extreme practical difficulty of 
preparing any very extensive course of translated 
or adapted works.” “ We are speaking now,” 
he was careful to explain, “ o/ tlm means of an 
advanced and thorough education, and not of a 
limited series of works for the purposes of common 

instruction, to the compilation of which I 

am entirely favourable.” Further he went on 
to observe : “ The clear truth seems to be that 

works of science may, at least to some consider- 
able extent (their range being necessarily con- 
tracted), be rendered into other languages within 
a comparatively modern period, but the transla- 
tion, within any time the extent of which we 


I Ibid., pp. iai-66. 
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could reasonably calculate, of an 3 d;hing like a 
sufficient library of works, of general literature, 
history and philosophy is an impossible task.”^ 
Not so impossible, however, as to prevent Hodgson 
from thinking that the anti-vernacularists greatly 
exaggerated the difficulty and the extent of the 
requisite translation of European knowledge. 
Writing in 1837, more than two years before 
Lord Auckland committed to paper his opinion 
of the impossibility of extensive translation into 
the vernaculars, Hodgson had said : “ Nor need 

the seemingly Herculean -labour of translating 
our knowledge into the vulgar tongues of India, 
alarm a rational and unprejudiced person ; for, 
it is just as certain that not one English work 
in 50,000 would require or even justify translation, 
as that Hindustani, Hindi, and Bengali (and 
it were folly to perpetuate more media)^ are 
competent, each and all, to sustain the weight 
proposed to be laid on them.” “ There is another 
consideration,” he proceeded to point out, “which, 
whilst it is well worthy of attention in itself, is 
calculated to show that the extent of necessary 
translation is by no means such as the enemies of 
vernacular media have tried to make it. In 
educating the people of India it should be our 
object, not so much to imprint in detail all our 
express thoughts or facts on their minds, as to 
instil, generally, our methods of reasoning, our 
mathematical and inductive processes, together 
with that yet small essence of indisputable truths 
in science, philosoph 3 % and history which has 
been eliminated by those processes, and which 

1 im., p. 157. 

Hodgson spoke with special reference to Bengal where those 
were the most widely prevalent languages. 
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forms with us, and should do with them, but the 
starting-point of fresh and vigorous research. 

So, rejecting the principles of the Orientalist 
and the Vernacularist plans as impracticable of 
adoption as the basis of a general system of 
education in the circumstances then extant. 
Lord Auckland agreed with the view once taken 
by the Court of Directors that “ the higher tone 
and better spirit of European Literature can 
produce their full effect only on those who become 
familiar with them in the original language.” 
The practical conclusion to which that view led 
Lord Auckland was that the communication of 
a high and complete English education to the 
greatest number of students prepared to avail 
themselves of it must be the principal aim of a 
general system of education. Of course. Lord 
Auckland recognised the force of the objection 
commonly made by the Orientalists and the 
Vemacularists alike to the practical adoption of 
such a principle, that the wants and circumstances 
of the vast majority of the Indian people effectual- 
ly debarred but a few of them from obtaining 
the complete English education which w^s con- 
templated to be communicated to them. But 
then he confidently relied on an increasing popular 
recognition of the practical advantages of English 
education and on the existence of certain strong 
incentives to the acquisition of it to ensure a 
wider diffusion of it with the lapse of time. He 
plainly admitted that “ those who come to us 
for instruction are in search of the means of 
livelihood either in places under the Government, 
or in situations under individuals, which in the 


1 Essays relating to Indian Subjects, Vol. II, pp. 317-318. 
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peculiar constitution of the Indian Government 
and Society, bring them, in a greater or less 
degree, in connection with the public adminis- 
tration.”^ Moreover, he believed that induce- 
ments of that character would not disappear even 
were it determined upon not to make English 
the general language of public administration. 
“ It is true,” he said, “ and no one has more 
heartily concurred and rejoiced in the determina- 
tion than myself, that the vernacular tongues, 
and not English, will be the future languages 
of the courts and the offices in the interior of the 
country. But this circumstance will in no degree 
detract from the force of those inducements to 
English study, of which, as regards the vast and 
most important correspondence which must ever 
be conducted in English, I have just spoken. 
Nor need I dwell on the degree to which such 
inducements will be increased to the mere fact 
of English being the language of the ruling and 
governing class in India.”^ This [factor Lord 
Auckland desired to be taken advantage of in 
order to extend English education to as great 
a number as possible. He urged therefore a 
closer adaptation of the education imparted under 
the established system to the character of the 
demand for it ; or in other words, the bringing 
of the system of education into closer relation 
with the needs of public administration. Another 
means by which English education was sought 
to be made attractive to the humbler classes was 
the scheme of scholarships which was referred 
to in a previous chapter. 


I Minute, 24th November 1839 : Sels. E. R. Ft. I, p. 160. 
a Ibid. 
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The type of English education which Lord 
Auckland had in mind was to be imparted in 
the higher educational seminaries — ^the so-called 
colleges. Even, however, in the common zillah 
schools the Governor-General decided not to 
dethrone the English in favour of the vernacular 
medium of instruction. He thought the intro- 
duction of the vernacular medium would be 
premature at the time, “ with no class books 
prepared or teachers versed in those books yet 
trained for their duties.” Moreover, he argued, 
“ as the contrary system has been actually 
established, it is right that, unless urgent reasons 
for abandoning that system demanded attention, 
it should be fully tried, with the improvements 
of which it may fairly be susceptible.” Again, 
so far as Bengal was concerned, therd was the 
adverse current of popular feeling to be reckoned 
with in adopting measures for the promotion of 
vernacular education. At any rate, the conviction 
had fairly lodged itself in the official mind of the 
day that the people were as unfavourably disposed 
towards vernacular education as they were 
favourably inclined towards English. This con- 
viction Lord Auckland reiterated when he pro- 
ceeded to state : “ Native youths will not come 

to our schools to be instructed in vernacular 
composition. This qualification is more quickly 
and easily to be attained from other sources. 
We can in those schools draw little, if any, aid 
from existing native literature. The desire for 
the new ideas and information which will be 
imparted to them must therefore be among the 
great inducements to attendance, and those who 
are candidates for such instruction will not, I 
think, in any important degrele be deterred by 
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having to undergo also the labour of learning the 
English character and language. The fact indeed 
is that a knowledge of the Eng- 

lish language itself with a view to the business, 
however humble, of life is one main object of 
most of the scholars. It is fortunate that in the 
pursuit of such an object, they can be led on to 
higher studies and ends. For mere instruction 
of a general nature (such as our masters now give) 
through th^ vernacular medium it may, it seems 
to me, well be doubted whether oven the number 
of pupils would seek our schools, who now resort 
to them.”^ 

The recommendations made by Lord Auck- 
land for improvement in certain respects of 
the established system of education and the 
measures undertaken in pursuance thereof have 
been already mentioned. The question now 
remaining with regard to Auckland’s settlement 
of the controversy is : How far did that settlement 
affect Bentinck’s Resolution or the system of 
education pursued under its authority ? 

One evident feature of Auckland’s measures 
of compromise is that they tended to no radical 
or even marked departure from the principles 
of Bentinck’s Resolution. On the contrary, 
Auckland confirmed the policy of his predecessor 
by laying it down that the promotion of European 
i^owledge through the medium of English must 
be the chief aim of the endeavours of Govem- 
ment in the field of education. Nor did his 
measures touch materially the system of education 
founded on that policy, save in certain respects 
the externals of it : for, as was seen before, he 


1 Ibid^t pp. 161-64 passim. 
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did make important recommendations for the 
improvement and enlargement of that system, 
which were acted upon. Lord Auckland appears 
for the most part to have been content to broaden 
and to build higher on the existing foundation 
rather than seek to lay an entirely new one. 
What in effect he did was to relax Bentinck’s 
Resolution in favour of Oriental learning, and 
thus to allay much of the prevalent discontent 
and heartburning on the subject. It cannot 
indeed be said that he did away entirely with 
the exclusiveness of policy which defined Ben- 
tinck’s attempt to settle the educational con- 
troversy: for, it must be remembered, the 
principal object still remained the promotion of 
European knowledge through the medium of 
English. Oriental learning was to be provided 
for and preserved, but no longer to be propagated. 
But if Auckland did not abolish exclusiveness 
of policy, he did do away with exclusiveness of 
preference. He laid down a principle of fair 
treatment to the rival system, which the Anglicists, 
under the aegis of Bentinck’s Resolution, were 
apt to lose sight of. 

On the other hand, vernacular education 
derived the least advantage from Auckland’s 
settlement of the controversy. The only sub- 
stantial thing Lord Auckland did for vernacular 
education was to set afoot measures for the com- 
pilation of vernacular class-books. In fact, the 
predominant preference given to English as 
medium of education prevented the vernaculars 
from coming into their own. But it is worthy 
of note, in judging Auckland’s intentions on the 
subject, that, jvhilst he rejected the vernaculars 
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as media of general instruction, he introduced 
them to a large extent as the media of public 
administration, especially of the judicial branch 
of it. 

No doubt, in relation to the educational 
wants and needs of the country. Lord Auckland’s 
compromise may not appear in the light of any 
very striking achievement on his part. But, 
in judging of it, it is requisite to keep two con- 
siderations in mind. In the first place, Auckland’s 
primary object was, not to remodel or jettison 
the educational policy laid down by his pre- 
decessor or to establish a new system of education 
on different principles, but to put an end to the 
controversy which Bentinck’s Resolution had 
failed to set at rest. His role was that of a 
mediator ; and as such, his tactful presentation 
of the points in issue was intended to appease 
conflicting views by conceding as much as was 
feasible in the circumstances or consistent with 
the due maintenance of the previously established 
system of education. In that task he attained 
a great measure of success, for the echoes of the 
Anglo-Orientalist conflict became gradually fainter 
and fainter ; though individuals with extreme 
views were roused into strenuous lucubrations, 
as, for example, the Rev. Alexander Duff, who 
inveighed against the Oriental languages and 
learning in open letters addressed to Lord Auckland 
in 1841 through the columns of the “ Calcutta 
Observer.” Again, it is to be noted that the 
question of preference between the English and 
the vernacular medium of education was far from 
being settled by Auckland’s compromise. Auck- 
land’s own inclinations appear to have been in 
favour of the latter ; but he thought he saw in the 
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prevalent state of things sufficient reason for 
rejecting the vernacular medium till adequate 
means and facilities were forthcoming to render 
its adoption feasible or advantageous. And this 
brings us to the second consideration. It is this — 
that it is doubtful whether Lord Auckland could 
have done more in the prevalent circumstances 
than he actually did ; whether, for instance, he 
could have commenced an experiment in verna- 
cular education distinct from the established 
system of education. The Anglicist system, it 
must be remembered, had been in operation but 
for a short period when Lord Auckland took 
upon himself the task of settling the controversy, 
and its fruits, good or evil, remained yet to be 
seen. It seemed to him better to await the 
results of that system than to disturb it by any 
radical changes. And, as that system did not 
exclude the vernaculars, it might have again 
appeared to him better to work out their deve- 
lopment through that system than to embark 
on a new educational venture. 

In the measures adopted by Lord Auckland 
in pursuance of the decision taken by him on the 
various questions involved in the controversy, 
he carried with him the Court of Directors. It 
may be recalled here that the Governor-General 
had taken up those questions for consideration 
before the arrival of the expected instructions 
from the Court. It was, however, only in 1841 
that the Court appear to have intimated their 
long-awaited opinions and orders on the subject, 
rin a brief despatch, dated the 20th January 
of that year, to the Government of India, they 
laid down certain propositions for guidance, but- 
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studiedly abstained from entering into the con- 
troversy brought to their notice. They generally 
concurred in the views of the Governor-General. 
They agreed with him and moreover expressed 
it as their firm conviction that “ the funds assigned 
to each Native College or Oriental Seminary, 
should be employed exclusively on instruction in, 
or in connexion with, that College or Seminary, 
giving a decided preference within those Institu- 
tions to tho promotion, in the first instance, of 
perfect efiiciency in Oriental instruction.” They 
authorised liberal encouragement to be given to 
the printing and translation of Oriental works 
or to works in the vernacular languages, or 
generally to any works “ designed for educational 
purposes.” They concurred in the Governor- 
General’s plan of attaching scholarships to the 
Oriental institutions, in proportion to their 
endowments. They also considered it essential 
to place those institutions under European 
superintendence. They willingly acquiesced in 
the increase of expense which the various measures 
of encouragement to Oriental learning involved. 
But, whilst there was no demur on their part 
to the patronage of Oriental learning, they at 
the same time did not hesitate to declare : “ we 
cordially subscribe to one of the principal declara- 
tions of the Resolution of 7th March 1835, that 
‘ it should be the great object of the British 
Government to promote European Science and 
Literature amongst the Natives of India,’ and 
have no hesitation in sanctioning it, as a general 
principle for the conduct of our Indian Govern- 
ments.” They accordingly approved of Lord 
Auckland’s suggestions and recommendations for 
the 'improvement, expansion and closer organiza- 
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tion of the prevalent system of English education. 
They desired, however, fair and equal encourage- 
ment to be held out to the various modes of 
education prevailing, according to the demands 
and needs of each. “ We forbear at present,’^ 
they said, “ from expressing an opinion regarding 
the most efficient mode of communicating and 
disseminating European knowledge. Experience 
indeed does not yet warrant the adoption of any 
exclusive system. We wish a fair trial to be 
given to the experiment of engrafting European 
knowledge on the studies of the existing learned 
classes, encouraged as it will be by giving to the 
Seminaries in which these studies are prosecuted, 
the aid of able and efficient European superin- 
tendence. At the same time we authorise you 
to give all suitable encouragement to translation 
of European works into the Vernacular languages, 
and also to provide for the compilation of a proper 
series of Vernacular class-books according to the 
plan which Lord Auckland has proposed.”^ 

1 Despatch from Court, 20th January 1841/No. 1/; Rep. G. C. 
P. 1. 1839-40, App. IV, pp. C. cli-cliv. 
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Chapter I 

THE VERNACULARIST DOMINANCE. 

§ 1 . 

In 1839, when Lord Auckland undertook 
an equitable settlement of the Anglo-Orientalist 
controversy, he happened to remark to the 
effect that there were at the time two great 
educational experiments in progress, one in Bengal 
and the other in Bombay.^ The Bengal ex- 
periment was concerned with the communication 
of European knowledge to the Indian people 
through the medium of English ; whilst the 
Bombay experiment was concerned with tl^ 
diffusion of education through the vernacular 
languages, though by no means exclusively, 
through them. The experiment in Bombay was 
in fact a unique one during the period. As was 
shown in the preceding pages, Bengal neglected 
the vernacular in favour of the foreign medium. 
Madras was too much in the morass of frequent 
changes of plans and policies to make any con- 
tribution to a solution of the educational lan- 
guage-problem. The North-Western Provinces 
no doubt experimented successfully with verna- 
cular popular education, but the experiment was 
begun at a comparatively late period. Bombay, 
however, very early set out with a determination 
to give a trial to the possibilities of the vernacular 
medium. The fact (hfferentiates in an outstand- 
ing degree the educational history of Bombay from 
of the other presidencies during the period. 

1 liIlQute, 24th l^ovemlier 1^9. 
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The experiment in question originated with 
the educational policy chalked out by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone soon after he became Governor of 
Bombay in 1819. 

§ 2 . 

The background tflL_Ell!hiMtone’s_p 9 licy is 
furnished by the endeavours which were made 
by official and private agencies for the promotion 
of education before he applied himself to the 
formation of a plan of education for the Presi- 
dency as a whole. To this background we may 
here advert before passing on to the examination 
of Elphinstone’s policy. The educational plan 
based on this policy owes its rich texture to the 
great talents of Elphinstone ; but several of the 
main threads composing it may be traced to the 
educational beginnings which were made before 
and independently of it. For one, it may be 
interesting to note that in its emphasis on the 
vernacular medium Elphinstone’s policy seems 
to follow the trend of those educational beginnings 
in respect of the language-question. 

The first institution that prominently meets 
the eye in a survey of educational beginnings in 
Bombay is the “ Hindu College ” at Poona, 
kurMch was established shortly after Elphinstone’s 
accession to the governorship. The College was 
projected by Mr. William Chaplin, the Com- 
missioner in the Deccan, who submitted to the 
Bombay Government a plan of it on 24th No- 
vember 1820. The immediate motive with 
which the College was founded was more a political 
thap an educational one — namely, to conciliate 
the learned Brahmin class who had suffered 
severely by the change of government on the 
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overthrow of the Peshwa by the British in 1818. 
The ostensible object of the college was to 
encourage and improve “ the useful parts of 
Hindoo learning,” and “to introduce as far as 
possible the means of communicating to our new 
subjects such branches of European knowledge 
as they may be able and willing to receive.” To 
ensure its popularity with the Hindu commimity, 
stated Mr. Chaplin, he had provided for instruction 
in the college in “ almost all their branches of 
learning,” though he considered many of thein 
worse than useless. The college in its inception 
was intended to be a purely Sanskrit one, and 
no measures were taken to introduce any sort of 
European learning. “ I have however endea- 
voured,” said Mr. Chaplin, “ to direct the 
attention of the college principally to such parts 
of their own Shasters, as are not only most useful 
in themselves, but will best prepare their minds 
for the gradual reception of more valuable in- 
struction at a future time. When we have once 
secured their confidence, but not till then, will 
be the time to attempt the cautious and judicious 
introduction of those improvements in the educa- 
tion of our Hindoo subjects, by which alone, 
joined with good Government, we can hope to 
ameliorate their moral condition.”^ 

Accordingly, Mr. Chaplin proposed the ap- 
pointment of teachers for each of the following 
branches of Sanskrit learning: (1) Vyakum 
(Grammar) ; (2) Alunkar (Belles Lettres) ; (3) 
Nyaya (Logic, law) ; (4) Dhurmashaster (Beligion, 
Justice) ; (6) Jyotish (Mathematics and A^rtro- 

. I Letter from CSiaplin to Govt., 24th November 1820 r Genl, 
Dept*, Vdl. 0/10, 1821, pp* 1-3 (Bom. Reos.) 
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nomy) ; (6) Vedant (Philosophy, Divinity) ; (7) 
Vydyn (Medicine).^ There were also appointed 
“three Nyediks to teach the Veds, viz., two for 
the Yejoorved and one for the Roogved.” Two 
features of the plan of the college as formulated 
by Mr. Chaplin deserve to be noted. First, as 
the Shasters were believed by Mr. Chaplin to be 
more useful than the Veds, the former were given 
importance by making a study of them com- 
pulsory in the college. Secondly, the Shastrees 
or professors were to be considered a committee 
to whom questions of Hindu law were to be 
refeired.® 

Mr. Chaplin was authorised by the Grovernor 
in Council on 10th August 1821 to establish the 
college on the plan recommended by him.® The 
institution was accordingly formally opened by 
him in Visbram Bagh on 6th October 1821.* 

The Hindu College represented the sole ex- 
periment of the Bombay Glovemment in Oriental 
education, and ultimately it was to meet with 
no better fate than the similar one carried out 
under the auspices of the Bengal Government. 
'Exclusive in its scope and character, at least at 
its inception, the college was not capable of being 
immediately utilised for the purposes of Elphin- 
stone’s general educational policy. 

f On the 2l8t of August 1822 was formed the 
iNative School Book and School Society, which 

I The tenna are given ba translated by Mr. Chaplin. 

d Qenl. Dept., Vol. 9/10, 1821, pp. 5-8 passim. (Bom. Rees.) 

) JLetter to Commissioner in the Deccan, 10th Aug. 1821 : Genl* 
Dept., Vol. 9/10, 1821, pp. 241-43 j[Bom. Rees.) 

* Letter from Obimlin to Qovt., 7th Qotoher 1821: Qea. Dept., 
Vol. 9/10, 1821, pp. m m (Bam Rees.) 
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with the co-operation of Government, was to 
play a leading part in the educational affairs of 
the Presidency. The new Society owed its 
formation to the discontinuance of a body, known 
as the Native School and School Book Committee, 
as a branch of the Bombay Education Society 
which had been established in 1815 primarily 
for the education of European children. To the 
new association was entrusted the task of “ general 
diffusion of useful knowledge among the Native 
Inhabitants of India subject to the Presidency 
of Bombay. ” It was to provide suitable 
vernacular and English books for use in schools, 
to assist and improve schools that already existed 
and to establish and support new ones that might 
be requisite. Vernacular instruction was to be| 
the primary concern of the society ; but one of i 
the rules of that body stated “ that although 
schools conveying knowledge in the languages of 
the country are to be primarily encouraged 
and instituted, the Society shall nevertheless, 
when it may seem useful, promote the forma- 
tion of schools for teaching English and 
may render pecuniary or other assistance to 
Natives desirous of attending such schools.”^ 
On the 5th April 1823 the Society solicited 
pecuniary aid from Govemment,^ who agreed 
to support the expense of printing such books 
as mi^t be thought necessary by it, “leaving 
the funds of the Society disposable for the 
Instruction of Native Teachers.”® In 1827 the 
Society changed its name for that of the Beml^y 

1 Genl. Dept., Vol, 48, 1821-23, pp. 69-70 (Bom. Rees.) 

s I^etter from Society to Qovt., 5th April 1823 : pp. 63-66. 

3 Letter from Govt, to Society, 6th May 1823/Ko. 7561/: 
p. 73. 
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Native Education Society.* 

Similarly, on the 15th June 1823 Lieutenant 
J. B. Jervis succeeded in forming a society, 
styled the Native School Society of the Southern 
Conkan, with the object of establishing “ native 
schools ” in the Southern C!onkan. “ It com- 
menced its operations with a fund amounting, in 
annual subscriptions and donations, to 1,600 
rupees, including some liberal contributions made 
by natives of distinction. With this sum three 
schools were established at Rutnaghery, Nan- 
dewra and Ch^loon, for instruction in the 
Mahratta language. Elementary books have 
been supplied from the Presidency, and small 
rewards given to the most forward and attentive 
children. In addition to the native schools, one 
school has been established at Rutnagherry for 
instruction in the English language.”^ In June 
1824 the Society received from the Bombay 
Crovemment a donation of Rs. 1,000 and an 
annual subscription of Rs. 500, which were 
subsequently sanctioned by the Court of Direc- 
tors.* 

In the Northern Conkan an interesting 
educational experiment was undertaken on the 
initiative of a Government Ofi&cer. Mr. Saville 
Marriott, Collector and Magistrate in the Northern 
Conkan, proposed to Government, early in May 
1820, the appropriation of funds accumulated 
but of* the fines levied on the servants of his 

1 Appendix to Keport from Ck>nunons Select Committee, 16th 
August 183^1 Publio—p. 303, 

3 Fisher’s Memoir in Appendix to Report from Commons* Select 
Committee, on the Af&irs of the £. I. Company, 16th August 1832-<- 
1 FubUo^p. 246. 

3 Jhid*p p« 246 A p. 309. 
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office to the establishment of a school for the 
instruction of their children in the Marathi 
language and accounts, and if any of them desired, 
in English. The school was intended by Mr. 
Marriott for the benefit of the children of Govern- 
ment servants only.^ Government did not, 
however, accede to his suggestion, as they could 
not calculate on sufficient funds being annually 
raised for the purpose.* But Mr. Marriott 
persevered in his proposal and replied that the 
funds would be sufficient to carry on the school 
intended to be established, as instruction upon 
the indigenous plan was very cheap, and more- 
over recommended that the principal of the fund 
in question might be received in the Company’s 
treasmy and interest at 9% be paid thereon to 
defray the current expenses of the school, so 
that even if the experiment turned out a failure, 
the principal would remain intact with Govern- 
ment.® But Mr. Marriott was informed that 
Government saw no reason to deviate from its 
former decision, and there the matter ended for 
a time.* 

Some months after, the inhabitants of 
Panwell petitioned Government for a school- 
master to teach them the English language. In 
their petition, dated 29th September 1820, it 
was stated : “ The establishment of the English 
Government here has given us the utmost satis- 
faction. We and our children can read and 

1 Letter from Collector to Qovt.» 2nd May 1820 : Pub. Dept. 
Diary, 436, 1820, pp, 734*37 (Bom. Bees.) 

8 Minutes, 18th May : Ilnd, 

8 Letter from OoUeotor to Qovt., 24th May 1820; Ibid,, pp'* 

37-40. 

^ Letter from Govt, to Collector— Ist June 1820 : Ibid. 
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write the Mahratta Language, but we are all 
desirous to learn that we may be employed in 
your service and maintain ourselves. We aref 
however so poor that we cannot afford to pay a 
School-master for teaching English. As your 
Government is establishing 4 School-masters in 
various places for the purpose of teaching the 
Ei^lish language, we have taken the liberty to 
present this petition, humbly setting forth that 
there is a Schoolmaster at this place who can 
teach English well, being thoroughly conversant 
both with that language and Mahratta and we are 
fully satisfied that we could acquire English by 
means of his instructions.” So the Petitioners 
entreated Government to assign a fixed salary 
to the schoolmaster.^ The petition was referred 
to Mr. Marriott, who was directed to ascertain 
the real wish of the petitioners in the matter, 
and if it proved genuine, to report on the prac- 
ticability of establishing a school subject to his 
own superintendence at the place and on the 
amount of stipend which might be allowed to 
the master.® Mr. Marriott in reply declared the 
petition to be perfectly genuine and strongly 
supported the entreaty of the inhabitants of 
Panwell in respect of the master by whom they 
desired to be taught English. At the same time 
he took occasion to reiterate his previous proposal 
for the establishment of a school for the children 
of Government servants.® 

Mr. Marriott’s reply caused a division of 

1 Genl. Dept., Vol. 48, 1821*23, pp. 1-8 (Beta. Bees.) 

2 Letter from Govt, to CoUeotor, 20th October 1820/No. 1243/ 
/W., pp. 7-8^ 

s Letter ftom Collector to Govt., 23rd May 1821/No. 331/: 

pp. 0-12. 
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opinion aimong the members of the Grovernor’s 
Council. The Governor and t^wo members of 
Council, the Commander-in-chief and Mr. Bell, 
favoured the establishment of the two schools 
asked for by Mr. Marriott but Mr. Prendergast 
objected to it as unnecessary and expensive. He 
thought it unnecessary because he believed that 
in Bombay, which was very close to Panwell, 
there existed “ abundant facility for young natives 
acquiring the English language ; ” and on the 
point of expense he remarked : “I have no 
doubt if this application is complied with, further 
aid from Government will ere long be applied 
for ; and if the system is, as contemplated, 
extended to our other towns and territories, it 
will grow into an intolerable burthen on the 
H’ble. Company’s finances.”* Elphinstone’s re- 
joinder to Mr. Prendergast was : “ These schools 

are to teach English as well as the Native lan- 
guages. I am afraid there is little chance of their 
spreading rapidly and I own I rather propose 
them as being happy to have an opportunity 
of trying the experiment under a zealous supe- 
rintendent than from any expectation that many 
will study our language.”® The upshot of the 
discussion was that Mr. Marriott was finally 
authorised to make an allowance to the school- 
master as prayed for in the petition from Panwell 
and to establish a school for the children of 
Government servants.* 

The establishment of the two schools 

1 Minute, Ibid,, p. 12A. 

3 Minute, 14th June 1821 : Ihid.^ pp. 13-16. 

3 Minute, undated. 

4 Lattex from Ck>vt. to Oolleotor^ 21st June 1821 : Genl. Dept.^ 
Vol. 48, 1821-23, p. 21 (Bom. Bees.) 
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appears to have created a desire among the 
immbitants for the education of their children. 
On 9th May 1822 Mr. Marriott reported that 
his school had 55 pupils learning English or 
Marathi, and that he had received several 
petitions “ from persons for the admission of their 
children ” into Ms school, but that he could not 
comply with these as the petitioners did not 
belong to his public establishment. He therefore 
suggested to Government an enlargement of the 
plan of his school on an increased scale of expense 
so as to enable the children of all persons desirous 
of educating them to participate in the benefit 
conferred by it. He also recommended a wider 
course of instruction embracing “the Science of 
Surveying Land and drawing Plans thereof.”^ 
Elphinstone viewed Mr. Marriott’s school as a 
desirable experiment,^ and so the modification 
of its original scope and plan as proposed by the 
former was authorised on 24th May 1822.® 

More than a year afterwards, Mr. Marriott 
had again occasion to address Government, as 
he had at different times received applications 
from the inhabitants for the establishment of 
schools in their midst. He had, however, not 
deemed it fit “ to be very forward in encouraging 
the expectation that Government could sanction 
the measure.” He wished to ascertain in the 
first instance whether it would suit the policy of 
Government “to place a ready means of in- 
struction in the hands of their poorer and even 

I Letter from Collector to Govt., 9th May 1822/Ko. 7/ : Ibid,^ 
pp. 23-27. 

9 Miaute, undated : Ibid., p. 28. 

3 Letter from Govt, to Collector^ 24th May' 1822/No. 752/ : 
Ibid., p. 29. 
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middling class of subjects.” “ I have laid 
particular emphasis upon the term policy,” Mr. 
Marriott observed, “ because in the only other 
point of view, that of expense, in which the 
measure is likely to be canvassed, the subject 
appears to me to be of comparatively very little 
moment; since, as Government are aware, the 
native system of education is of such an extremely 
economical nature, as to enable a single master 
to instruct a very considerable number of scholars 
in the common branches of Education, that is 
simply reading, writing and arithmetic ; after 
the acquirement of which the advancement of 
the Scholars must mainly depend upon their 
means of obtaining usefully instructive books 
on moral and scientific subjects.” He asked for 
sanction of a sum of Rs. 350 to maintain fifteen 
“ native schools,” and two for instruction in the 
English language, in his collectorate.^ Elphin- 
stone was favourable to an immediate trial being 
given to Mr. Marriott’s plan, after the latter had 
complied with a request to submit the details 
thereof, 2 but “ the other members of the council 
not acquiescing, it was deferred till the result of 
the general inquiry into education should be 
known.”® 


§ 3. 

Early in 1824 a special Committee of the 
Bombay Native School-book and School Society 
was appointed “ to examine the system of educa- 

1 Letter from Collector to Gk)vt, 8th November 1823/No. 9/ • 
Ibid,, pp. 31-38. 

2 Letter from Govt, to Collector, 22nd November 1823/No. 1655/ ; 
Jbid.f pp. 39-40. 

2 Appendix to Report from Commons Select Committee, 16th 
August f&2, 1 Public — ^p. 248. 
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tion prevailing among the natives and to suggest 
the improvements necessary to be applied to it.” 
The report of the special Committee pointed out 
certain defects or “ evils ” (as they were called) 
of the Indian system of education and suggested 
remedies by which in the opinion of the Committee 
they could be overcome. Those evils t^ Com- 
mittee found to exist in, first, a deficiency of 
“ bocks of instructions”; secondly, the want of an 
easy and efl&cacious method of teaching ; thirdly, 
the want of properly qualified teachers; and 
fourthly, the want of funds. For a remedy to the 
first evil the Committee looked to the exertions of 
European gentlemen acquainted with the verna- 
cular languages and “ capable of pointing out 
to such intelligent natives as may lend their 
assistance, the proper mode of reducing these 
languages to fixed rules and principles, and of 
emplojing them in the translation of such works 
from English as may be approved of by the 
Directors.” The Committee recommended a 
series of elementary publications on such subjects 
as languages, arithmetic, geography, philosophy, 
history, astronomy and ethics. .In order to 
remedy the second defect of the prevalent system 
of education, the Committee suggested the adop- 
tion of Lancaster’s and Bell’s systems of tuition. 
In connection with this part of the subject, the 
Committee observed that “ it would be desirable 
that schools for the teaching of English should be 
also established.” “ This measure,” the Com- 
mittee proceeded to state, “ would be; particulariy 
a^eable to the Katives ; but it might be attended 
with tilie disadvantage of withdrawing them from 
the learning of their own vemacufer dialects.- 
Any consequence of this kind however mi^t be 
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obviated, by requiring, that every boy shall attend 
a Maratha or Gujrathee school for a certain 
period before he is admitted into an English 
School; and in this manner, the instruction of 
the natives might be adapted to their wishes, 
and be at the same time accompanied with all 
the benefit which can reasonably be expected 
from the exertions of the Society.”^ The Com- 
mittee suggested the removal of the third defect 
by the training of a certain number of young 
men as teachers at Bombay. And finally the 
Committee appealed to Government to provide 
against the last deficiency by rendering pecuniary 
assistance to the Society. 

There are two salient features of the report 
of the special Committee which call for particular 
mention. First, the measures suggested by the 
Committee were primarily for the promotion 
of education through the medium of the verna- 
culars and only secondarily for its promotion 
through English. Thus the Committee’s sug- 
gestions and recommendations throughout went 
to emphasise the importance of the vernacular 
medium of instruction. Secondly, not only did 
the Committee seek to give the vernaculars their 
due place in a national system of education, but 
was anxious to ensure against their neglect on 
account of a popular preference for English. Thus 
from the outset the educational bodies in Bombay 
exhibited a marked predilection for the employ- 
ment of the vernaculars for the education of the 
people of the Presidency. TWs predilwtion was 
reflected too in the educational scheme of 
Eljrihm^ne. 

1 Gei)l. Dept., Vol. 63, 1824, p. 104 (Bom. Beoa.) 
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The report of the special Committee wa« 
forwarded to Government and led Elphinstone 
to place before his colleagues in council a plan 
of education as outlined by him in a len^hy 
minute dated 13th December 1823.^ In ,that 
minute Elphinstone, after premising that no 
progress could be made in the education of the 
people without “ great assistance from Govern- 
ment,” proceeded to point out two modes in which 
the necessary assistance could be given. One 
mode consisted in the entire assumption by 
Giovemment of the control of public education, 
and the other in the stimulation of private 
exertions without direct intervention on the 
part of Government. Elphinstone preferred a 
combination of the two modes, or in other words, 
the establishment of a dual control over educa- 
tional affairs by the Government and the Native 
School Book and School Society. He said ; 
“ Many of the measures necessary for the diffusion 
of education must depend on the spontaneous 
zeal of individuals, and could not be effected by 
any resolutions of the Government. The promo- 
tion of those measures, therefore, should be 
committed to the society; but there are others 
which require an organized system, and a greater 
degree of regularity and permanence than can 
be expected from any plan, the success of which 
is to depend upon personal character. This last 
branch, therefore, must be undertaken by the 
Government.” So it was that no distinct ofEloial 
body was constituted for canying out the educa- 
tional policy of Government, as was done at the 
two sister presidencies. 

& : 8d&sHon$from ihe Miniutea and oihM^ Offickd WrUing^ 

of the HfmoutabU Momdetwiai ElphinsUmep pp. 79«116« 
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Next, Elphinstone’s plan embraced seven 
objects which he considered requisite to the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people of the 
J^sidency. The first three of those related to 
the promotion of elementary education through the 
vernaculars ; the remaining four to the promotion 
of education in the higher branches of faiowledge 
through English as well as the vernaculars. 
Under the former head the objects proposed by 
Elphinstone were: (1) the improvement and 
increase of “ native schools ; ” (2) supply of 
school books ; and (3) encouragement to the 
lower classes “ to avail themselves of the means 
of instruction thus afforded them.’' Under the 
latter head Elphinstone suggested (1) establish- 
ment of schools “ for teaching the European 
science and improvements in the higher branches 
of education ; ” (2) preparation and publication 
of “ books of moral and physical science in native 
languages ” ; (3) establishment of schools “ for 
the purpose of teaching English to those disposed 
to pursue it as a classical language, and as a means 
of acquiring a knowledge of the European dis- 
coveries ; ” and (4) “ encouragement of the 
natives in the pursuit of those last branches of 
knowledge.” 

Elphinstone suggested definite measures for 
the attainment of those various objects. For the 
improvement of the existing schools he su^ested 
(1) supply of trained scl^oolmasters to them ; (2) 
provision for their maintenance from the income 
of the village (gaum Khurch) ; and (3) proper 
supervision and control. With regard to the 
supply of school books, he proposed that the 
expense connected with it should be borne by 
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<3ov«mment, while the superintendence of the 
printing and distribution of them should be left 
to the School-Book Society. The means sug- 
gested by him for encouraging schools was the 
institution of examinations and a scale of prizes 
and rewards for proficiency attained by the pupils. 
As for “schools for European science,” Elphin- 
stone did not recommend their direct establishment 
by Gtovernment, but only payment of liberal 
stipends to those who, after passing a prescribed 
. examination, undertook the instruction of a certain 
number of scholars. In this connection he looked 
forward to the aid to be derived from the con- 
version in future of the Hindu College at Poona 
into a seminary for instruction in European 
knowledge. So also with regard to preparation 
and publication of books he deemed it best to 
leave the same to private enterprise and confine 
the endeavours of Government to advertising 
for the best translations of particular books and 
holding out liberal rewards to stimulate their 
production. The establishment of an English 
school at Bombay was also recommended as a 
first step towards creating a desire for know- 
ledge of English on the part of the people. Lastly, 
by way of encouragement to the acquisition of 
“hi^er branches of science,” Elphinstone sug- 
gested inducements in the shape of large prizes 
and rewards and requiring a certain degree of 
education on the part of holders of religious 
^nts. or pensions. 

This was in outline Elphinstone’s educational 
istfiieme. Its comprehensiveness is its leadii^ 
feature, embodying as it did, provisions for elem- 
eo^sity education fiir the masses and for hi^er 
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education for the wealthy and leisured classes. 
It also throughout keeps in view the vernacular 
medium as the most suitable channel under the 
circumstances for the diffusion of- knowledge. 
Elphinstone entertained no expectations of an 
immediate, rapid spread of the English language 
among the people of the Presidency for the sake 
of the knowledge or learning accessible through 
it. Hence he appears to have felt himself com- 
pelled to assign but a secondary importance to 
the English language considered as medium of 
instruction. “ If English,” he said, “ could be 
at all diffused among persons who have the least 
time for reflection, the progress of knowledge, 
by means of it, would be accelerated in a ten- 
fold ratio, since every man who made himself 
acquainted with a science through the English, 
would be able to communicate it, in his own 
language, to his countrymen. At present, how- 
ever, there is but little desire to learn English 
with any such view.” 

But the Bombay Government had a staunch 
Anglicist in Mr. Francis Warden. He was 
opposed to almost every part of Elphinstone’s 
scheme, save that relating to the establishment 
of a central English school at Bombay. He 
apprehended that Elphinstone’s scheme attempted 
too much, and he deemed it necessary and ex- 
pedient that Government should restrict its 
endeavours to the promotion of education through 
the medium of English. He differed from El- 
phinstone in the view that there existed little 
desire among the people for a knowledge of 
Ei^lii^, though he ao^owle^ed the existence 
of obstacles to the rapid diffusion of education 
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Rmong the higher ranks owing to their almost 
exclusive devotion to commercial pursuits and 
a corresponding disregard of intellectual or literary 
ones. But among the lower or middle classes of 
society he believed that there existed ample 
means of encouragement to the study of English. 
“ No doubt,” he said, “ the progress of Imow- 
ledge can be most effectually and economically 
promoted by a study of the English language, 
wherein, in every branch of science, we have, 
ready compiled, the most useful works, which 
cannot be compressed in tracts, and translated 
in the native languages without great expense 
and the labour of years. A classical knowledge 
of English ought to constitute the chief object of 
the Bombay seminary. As far as I have conversed 
with the natives, they are anxious that their 
children should be thoroughly grounded in the 
English language; some of the wealthiest would 
be glad to send their children to England for 
education, were it not for the clamorous objection 
of their mothers ; nothing can be more favourable 
for commencing, or for the establishment of a 
good system of education, than such a disposition.” 
On the other hand, he objected to the method 
{KToposed by the Governor to encourage translaf 
tions and compositions in the vernacular tongues 
on account of the expense and tardiness of 
process involved therein.' “ It appears to me,” 
he said on another occasion, “that ultimately, 
and in a very few years, greater benefit will be 
bestowed on the country, and at less labour and 
expense, by circumscribing our efforts and funds, 
to the diffusion of the English language, and the 

1 Ubnito, 29tih Deeemiber 1823; Genl. Dept., VoL 88, 182^ 
pp, 175«9S (Bom. Bees.) 
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circulation of English books, than in instructii^ 
natives in their own languages, printing and 
circulating their own works, translations of 
English tracts, and of English works on arts and 
sciences in all the languages of India. A laborious 
undertaking. With all our philological knowledge 
of the languages, our vigilance and our anxiety, 
we shall, I am afraid, diffuse in our translations 
a great many serious errors.”^ Mr. Warden, 
however, did not, like some ^ Anglicists, look 
forward to English becoming the universal 
language of India. “ I do not contemplate ,” 
he said, “ the education of a population of eighty 
millions of souls in the English language ; but I 
do contemplate, and at no distant period, its 
^neral use in all our proceedings, and ite ultimate 
foundation, as the language of the educated 
classes of British India.”^ And his plan of 
education was a simple, though narrow, one. It 
was that “ without in any manner interfering 
with the native village schools, bad as they are, 
seminaries, should be established in each zillah, 
for instructing the children of the higher and 
middling classes in the English language, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, jurisprudence, 
political economy, and medicine, by school- 
masters to be sent from England ; qualified 
assistants to teach the elementary parts of the 
English language may be found in India.”’ 

The discussion between Elphinstone and lifo. 
Warden was the commencement of what was 

1 Vvie^ Keply> dAtod 30th April 1832^ to Villiers* Giroular, dated 
Uth' Fehroary j[832 : Appendix to Report from Commons Select 
Committee, 16th August 1832 — ^1 Public— p. 24. 

. 2 Ibid., p. 25. 

2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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known as the Anglo-Vernacularist controversy.. 
As yet, however, the controversy consisted of an 
exchange of views at the Governor’s council 
table on a few practical questions at issue. It 
was much later that it assumed the proportions 
of a public controversy which called for authorita- 
tive and far-reaching decisions. 

The discussion between Elphinstone and Mr. 
Warden did not, however, cause a total suspension 
of educational measures. The dispute was re- 
ferred to the Court of Directors in a despatch 
from the Bombay Government dated Hth Au^st, 
1824.^ In the meanwhile, as Elphinstone in-, 
tended, an English school was opened at Bombay, 
ift Julj' 1824. The instruction to be imparted, 
in the school was originally to consist of “ a 
critical knowledge of English,” and, as soon 
as the boys were sufficiently advanced, of lessons, 
‘‘in books of science, whereby the acquirement 
of information from them would be procured at 
the same time with improvement in the lan- 
guage.”® The school was placed under the 
management of the Native School Book and 
School Society. The Court of Directors evinced 
g]^t interest in the school f and the fact led 
the Bombay Government to call on the Society 
in May 1826 to furnish a report on its progress.*. 
Accor^ngly, the Society supplied detailed in- 

1 Pub. Dept., Letters to Court, Vol. 46, 1824-25, pp. 109-60 
(Bom. Bees.) 

Vide an undated Minute, probably by Vxm Parish ; Cenl, Depf^., 
Vol. 68, 1824, pp. 127-34 (Bom. Bees.) 

' 6 Despatch, to Bombay Oovt., 21st September 1825 ^>ara 13): 
PuL. Dept., Letterisi from Court, Vol. 28, 1826, pp. 122-37, (Boni; 
Bees.) 

4 Letter from Ck>vt. to Society, dated 6th May 1826/No. 42/: 
Educational Dept., Vol. 2, 1826, pp* 329-30 (Bom* Bees.). 
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lormatioD regarding the state of the school — ^the 
number of pupils, their distribution into classes 
And their acquirements. According to the 
Society’s report, which was dated 7th June 1826, 
there were fifty “ Maratha pupils ” of various castes 
in four classes, and five Gujaratis in one class. 
The first class of Marathas contained 12 boys, who 
read short polysyllabic lessons in English from 
Murray’s spelling and Reading Exercises and 
translated them into their own tongue. They 
also translated short pieces of Marathi into 
English and had gone through an abbreviated 
course of English Grammar. The second class 
had 16 boys, who read and translated dissyllabic 
lessons from the same book and had acquired 
in English Grammar a complete knowledge of 
the inflection of nouns and verbs. The third 
class consisted of 16 boys, who read and translated 
monosyllabic lessons from Murray’s work referred 
to and had made “ a little progress ” in English 
Grammar. The fourth class, the smallest of all, 
had only 6 boys, who were learning “ to write 
and read monosyllables on sand.” As for the 
class of Gujaratis, the Society reported them as 
occupied in “ learning the powers of the 
alphabets.” Arithmetic formed a part of the 
studies of the whole school. Evidently, the 
school as a whole had not advanced much, and 
the Society felt itself ealled upon to offer some 
remarks by way of an apology for the little 
progress made. “ If it should appear, ” it 

stated, i“ that little progress has been 

made bV the boys in the English School, it will 
no doubt be recollected that this is a first attempt, 
and ths^t the mode of instruction adopted is 
■calculate to produce a permanent and not a 
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;ti!ansient benefit — ^For the English language is 
i»>ught grammatically, and according to the 
method of double translation, by which means 
A correct knowledge not only of it, but of the 
relative capabilities of their mother tongue, is 
impressed on the minds of the Scholars — ^Ad- 
vantageous, however, as this plan is, it would 
require, in order to produce its effects in a short 
space of time, more regular atttendance and more 
application than can be expected from the children 
of natives ; and particularly more than one per- 
son to conduct ^d superintend all its details. ” 
Accordingly, the Society drew the attention of 
•Government to the various requirements of the 
school, such as more than one qualified teacher, 
proper supplies of school books, and other 
appliances in the form of a Select Library, Maps, 
Globes, and “ Philosophical apparatus.” 

Although primarily an English school yet 
the vernacular languages formed an important 
portion of the studies pursued therein. In fact, 
considered as an instrument for the enlightenment 
of the people in general, the English language 
was held to be of secondary importance ; and the 
general remarks into which the Society’s report 
digressed on this particular subject are interest- 
ing as they clearly go to disclose the predominant 
trend of the educational authorities of the time 
in favour of the vernacular medium of instruc- 
tion. “ It appears to the Society,” the report 
said, ‘‘that the moral and intellectual culWe 
of the Native mind is most successfully effected 
by employing the Native language as the medium 
of communication. It mu^ indeed be obvious 
that the previous acquisition by the Natives of a 
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sufficient knowledge of English for this purpose, 
must require a time, which would be much more 
beneficially employed in enlarging and improving 
their minds — Little, if any, advantage of this 
kind can be derived from the course of reading 
prescribed to them during the four or five years 
(or even more) which would be necessary for 
their learning English at all accurately ; and when 
their attention would be occupied by the efforts 
requisite for retaining the remembrance of the 
words of a language, which differs so much from 
their mother tongue, both in idiom and construc- 
tion. The acquisition also of English has hitherto 
invariably tended to render a Native negligent 
of his own vernacular dialect ; and consequently, 
whatever knowledge he might become acquainted 
with, thro’ the medium of English, there was a 
risk of his being unable to communicate it to his 
countrymen, and he would thus have been of 
no use in extending mental and moral improve- 
ment amongst the Natives — ^To obviate this 
inconvenience the Society requires that each boy 
ahall have acquired a certain degree of conversancy 
with his mother tongue, before he is admitted 
into the English School; which qualification is 
indispensable for facilitating tuition by double 
translation ; , and at the same time afford a well 
pounded expectation that some of the Scholars 
will become properly qualified for promoting 
with success the objects of this Institution. — ” 
Hence it will be observed,” the report went on 
to say in conclusion, “ that the Society considers 
the teaching of the English language as of secon- 
dary importance in effecting the mental and 
moral improvement of the Katives. It is desira- 
ble however to render those few Scholars who 
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evince an inclination and have leisure to continue 
their studies in the English language, capable 
of understanding all kinds of English Works 
on Literature and Science : to the attainment of 
this object, the genius and ability of Native 
boys present no obstacle, and the exertions of the 
Society shall not be wanting — But as these works 
•abound in ideas with which the Natives are 
totally unacquainted, these ideas will be most 
easily rendered comprehensible to them by means 
of the mother tongue of each Scholar. It will 
therefore no doubt be admitted, that the time 
and labour both of the Master and Scholar would 
be materially saved, were these indispensable 
explanations previously embodied in works written 
in the Native Languages; and thus it again 
appears that English can never become the most 
facile and successful medium of communicating 
to the Natives, as a body, the Literature, Science 
and Morality of Europe.”^ 

The Society’s Report convinced Elphinstone 
of the need for supplying the school with teachers 
from England. “ A certain degree of knowledge,” 
he remarked, “ can be imparted through the 
medium of the Native languages by persons 
entertained from among the Natives themselves 
but the English language and the higher branches 
of science can only be taught by well educated 
Englishmen.”® Consequently, the Government 
applied to the Court of Directors to “send out 
one or more European teachers who should if 
possible be of such a time of life as would render 

, 1 Letter from B. S. B. A; S. Society to Govt, dated 6th June 
1826: Bduoational J>ept., Vol. 2, 1826, pp. 848-50 (Bom. Bees.) 

2 Mkmte^ 8th June 1826 : Ibid; pp. 86L53. 
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them likely to enter with ardour into the task 
imposed on them and to acquire the languages 
of this country, without which it is evident they 
cannot instruct its inhabitants.”^ The Court 
in reply promised to take the request into con- 
sideration on their receiving particulars respecting 
an institution which was “ about to be founded 
by a subscription among the Natives, for teaching 
the English Language, and English Literature 
and Science.”- The institution alluded to was 
the Elphinstone College, which will be noticed 
at length later on. 

Another noteworthy institution which was 
founded was the Engineer Institution. The 
institution was established in consequence of the 
great demand on the officers of the line for persons 
qualified to undertake the numerous surveys 
which had become necessary on account of the 
great extension of territory under the Bombay 
Government. So in 1821 the Chief Engineer 
had been called on by Government to draw up 
a plan for training young men for that duty; 
and the Chief Engineer submitted in January 
1823 a plan “ directed principally to the educa- 
tion of a limited number of Boys from the Charity 
School in the duty of Surveyors.” The plan 
met with the approbation of Government ; but, 
subsequently, it was decided to enlarge the scope 
of the projected institution so as to permit of 
Indian boys being also trained along with [Euro- 
pean boys from the Charity School. “ In the 

I Despatch from Bombay Govt, to CJourt, 1st November 1827 
<para lOJ; Bducatiozxdi Dept., Letters to Court, Vol. I, 1826-27, 
pp. 55-66 (Bom. Bees.) 

‘ ’• ^ Despatch ftom Court to Bombay Govt. 18tb February 1829, 
^(pata 14) > Genl. Dept., Letters from (^urt, Vol. 32, 1829, pp. 17-4i 
(wm. K^s.) 
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mean time it occurred to us,” wrote the Govern- 
ment to the Court of Directors, “ as an object of 
considerable importance to the well being of 
your Government in this country, to graft on 
the Survey Establishment, a plan for instructing 
Natives in some of the mechanical arts and the 
lower branches of sciences which might render them 
useful in superintending Public Works under 
European Engineers and further the grand design 
of the Institutions already in full operation in 
other parts of India for introducing generally 
among the Natives of the country a more perfect 
knowledge of Science in its most useful bran- 
ches founded on European practice.” So it was 
resolved on 18 th April 1823 to authorise the est* 
ablishment of an institution on an enlarged 
scale and to place it under the superintendence 
of Lieut. George Jervis, the Secretary of 
the Bombay Native School Book and School 
Society. Lieut. Jervis was appointed Superin- 
tendent on a salary of Rs. 500 per mensem.^ 
The institution was actually started about the 
middle of July 1823.^ 

A notable feature of the Engineer Institution 
was that instruction in European science was 
imparted to the Indian students in the vernacular 
languages. In the Regulations framed for the 
institution it was laid down that the prescribed 
course of studies was “to be imparted to the 
Native Department of the Institution in the two 

I Despatoh from Bombay Govt, to Courts 17th September 1823 : 
Military Dept. Letters to Court, Vol. 18, 1823, pp. 222-28. (Bobqu 
Beos.) 

> Letter from Wm. Brooks, C^ief Jlngineer, to Govt., 9th October 
1823/Ko. 22/8 Dept.., Vol. 24/394, 1837; pp. 233*84 (Bout. 

Bees.) ^ 
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Vernacular Dialects peculiar to the Territories 
of Bombay, Maratha and Gujarati.”^ The 
adoption of the vernaculars for the purpose of 
imparting the knowledge of a foreign science in- 
volved the task of translating into them European 
works on it. The task by no means proved 
oasy to Lieut. Jervis, whose acquaintance with 
both the vernacular dialects induced him to 
undertake the requisite translations. The chief 
difficulty experienced by him seems to have been 
a paucity of vernacular words for many of the 
scientific terms required to be translated ; yet he 
managed to translate successfully “ several of 
the standard books of instruction in Europe, on 
Arithmetic and Geometry.” These translations 
served to show that the English language was 
not so absolutely indispensable for the communi- 
cation of European knowledge as was often made 
out to be, and that the transfusion of that 
knowledge into the vernaculars, even in the 
uncultivated state in which they were stated to 
exist, was not an impossibility. Of Lieut. 
Jervis’ translations the Chief Engineer wrote 
in one of his reports : “ The books which Captain 
Jervis has already translated and has in con- 
templation to translate, cannot fail of greatly 
assisting the cause of education in general. The 
estimation, in which they are held, is evinced 
by the great demand there is for them ; they are 
useful and interesting to all ranks and castes, 
from the Mechanic, to the Merchant and the man 
of Science; and.it is in vain attempting to dis- 
seminate knowledge, to any great extent, in any 
language but that of the country, for very .few 

t Ctoni* Dept., Vol. 24/394, 1837, pp. 223-29 pessixxk Pom. 
Bees.) 
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natives are capable of attaining without years 
of study, a sufficient knowledge of English, to 
understand any work of Science in that language.” 
And he added further : “ I cannot call to mind 

that I ever met with one Native during my 
residence in this country (a period nearly of 30 
years) who could read or write English with 
any degree of correctness, or who was capable 
of perfectly understanding any English book of a 
higher class than those calculated for children ; 
although it has been the aim of many of them 
(probably ever since we had possession of the 
country) and the means they have had for some 
years past has been great.”^ 

Besides Mathematical works, Lieut. Jervis 
translated by 1829 a “ Preliminary Treatise to 
the Library of Useful Knowledge,” which was 
intended to be followed by translations of some 
of the higher branches of Mathematics and some 
useful treatises in Mechanics and Natural Philo- 
sophy. But it was in his translations of Mathe* 
matical works that Lieut. Jervis appears to have 
been most successful and these works proved of 
great use to the Institution. “ If nothing had 
been done,” wrote the Chief Engineer in one of 
his later reports, “ but translating into Maharathi 
and Gujarati, the works on Arithmetic and 
Mathematics, by means of which the Native 
youths who have passed through this Institution, 
have been instructed, that alone is a boon to 
the native inhabitants of this side of India of so 
permanent a nature, as to be well worth all the 
money that has been expended on this institution, 

i dUief Engbieer’s Report, 17tb Ray 1826:- Geial. Dept.; Vol, 
24/394, 1837p pp. 01-62 passim. (Bom. Bi^s.) 
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if it could not have been purchased at less cost. 

In 1829, during the governorship of Sir John 
Malcolm, the Engineer Institution was abolished 
on the footing on which it had till that year been 
maintained and restored in a different form. The 
important changes effected in its constitution 
were : first, the abolition of stipends that it had 
been customary to pay to students as well as 
of the stipulations with regard to employment, 
by which the students, after the expiry of ap- 
prenticeship, were called upon to enter into a 
written agreement to serve the Government for 
four years ; secondly, the throwing open of 
admission to all young men from recognised 
educational institutions or from Government 
Departments, civil or military, throughout the 
Presidency ; and, thirdly, substitution of the 
direct control of Government for that of the Chief 
Jlngineer. The course of instruction remained 
the same, and the students were taught gratuit- 
ously. As the scope of the Institution was 
enlarged, and its benefit rendered accessible to 
all youths in the Presidency, its designation was 
changed from the “ Engineer Institution ” to 
that of the “ Government Institution,” and its 
superintendent was styled “ Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.”® 

The subsequent history of the Institution 
does not concern the subject of the present 
chapter. But it may be noted that in 1830 the 
abolition of the Institution on grounds of economy 

, , ^ Chief Engineer's Beport, 14th December 1829 : Qenl. Dept., 
Voh 24/394, 1837, pp. 247-50 pcusaim. (Bom. Beos.) 

^ Lettw from Qovt. to the Chief Engineer, 21st December 1829/ 
Ko. 2345/ : Genl. Dept., Vol. 24/394, 1837. (Bom. Bees.) 
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was recommended by the Calcutta Civil Finance 
Committee, who remarked that “ although the 
success of the institution appears to be con- 
siderable, still, in our judgment, it has not been 
such as at the present period of financial difficulty 
to justify the expense which attends it.”^ The 
Institution by that time appears to have fallen 
off from its once progressive state, and in 1832 
it was proposed by the Bombay Government to 
remove it to Poona — a, proposal which, though 
acted on, met with the strong disapprobation of 
the Court of Directors, who ordered its removal 
back to Bombay. Shortly after, the institution 
appears to have been abolished, probably in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Civil 
Finance Committee.* 

The comments of Lieut. Jervis and the Chief 
Engineer in justification of the preference of the 
vernacular medium over the English did not 
pass unnoticed by Mr. Francis Warden. When 
the Society’s report of 6th June 1826 on the 
English School and the Chief Engineer’s report 
of 17th May 1826 were laid before Govern- 
ment, Mr. Warden took occasion to dissent from 
the views therein expressed with regard to 
the relative advantages of the English and the 

I Letter from Committee to Govr.>Genl. in Coimoil at Bengal, 
26th Aprfl 1830 : Appendix to Report from CommooB* Seieot Oom> 
mittee, 10th August 1832 — Public — ^p. 408. 

3 The Editor of “ SeleeUoM from JSJduoationaJ Part U, 

liioadly states that as early as 1824 an Engineering Institution was 
in existence, but its subroquent history is obscure,** (p. 350), 
Se far, however, as the present wnter*s acquaintance with the 
oflSical records relating to the institution goes, it appears to him that 
the subsequent history^ of the Institution can be more or less clearly, 
traced almost upto the t^e of its abolition, {Vide Ex, gr,, Despatch 
fhnn Court to Bombay Government, dated 17th December 1633/ 
No, 44/: Puldio'Dept,, Letters from Court, Vcl« 36, 1833), 
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▼ernacular media for communicating European 
knowledge to Indian youth, and particularly 
from the latter’s remarla about the paucity of 
acquirements of Indians in the English language. 
Mr. Warden stated that his experience had been 
directly the reverse of Colonel Groodfellow’s.” 
“ I am entirely ignorant,” he said, “ of the great 
means that have been afforded to the Natives 
to learn English . — A Charity School was esta- 
blished in Bombay when the Church was built 
for the Education of Europeans only. Since 
1814 a greater degree of attention has been paid 
to that Establishment — Natives have been ad- 
mitted into it — Schools have also been opened by 
one or two Europeans on speculation. Erom 
both sources Natives have been taught the 
English language, and they speak, read, and 
understand it perfectly — Having acquired such 
a foun^tion, surely the means at their command 
in enlarging their capacities through the medium 
of English books are beyond measure greater than 
they can possibly command, if all the literature 
of India were within their reach.” And he 
added an interesting piece of personal testimony 
in support of his contention. “ I know not,” he 
observed, “ whether a Native or an European 
penned the Chief Engineer’s letter now before 
me. If the former, it constitutes a decisive 
evidence against him. But in that art, whether 
in the beauty or correctness of the writing, the 
superiority is infinitely in favour of the Natives — 
a.1i, least I have ever foimd it so in an office where 
the fullest opportunity of ascertaining the fact 
wae afforded me. In fact the most beautifully 
copied despatches sent home to the Hon’ble 
Court are by Natives,” He concluded with a 
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suggestion — ^which did not meet with the approval 
of Elphinstone — ^that the clergy at the out- 
stations might be employed to teach English, and 
with the expression of his opinion that “ what- 
ever sum of money the Hon’ble Court may 
appropriate towards the promotion of education 

should be chiefly applied to the diflusion 

of the English language.”^ 

The Engineer Institution did not represent 
the only attempt to spread the knowledge of an 
important branch of European science through 
the medium of the vernaculars. In 1826 a 
Medical School was founded, with surgeon John 
McLennan as superintendent, who translated, for 
the use of the students of the Institution, various 
works on medical science into the Marathi and 
Hindustani languages.^ But, despite Dr. 
McLennan’s abilities and well-executed transla- 
tions, the institution did not succeed to the extent 
expected. One principal reason assigned for its 
failure in 1829, when the rules of the institution 
were revised, was that a sufficient number of 
medical books had not been translated. In that 
year too English was mentioned or suggested 
as the suitable medium for the communication 
of medical knowledge.® 

An interesting measure, seemingly of little 
importance, but which subsequently had a far- 
reaching result, may be appropriately noted here. 
It originated in a minute of Mr. Erancis Warden, 

i Minute, 26th June 18^6 : Educational Dept., Vol. II, pp. 
361»64(Boin. Bees.) 

A Appendix to Report from Commons’ Select Oommitt^, 16th 
August 1832, — I Public — ^pp. 312-14 passim. 

3 Letter from Qovt. to Medical Board, 21 December 1829/No, 
2347/ : Qenl* Dept., Vol. 24/39^ 1837 (Bom. Rees.) 
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penned by him on a perusal of Lushington’s work 
on the history of the Calcutta institutions. Mr. 
Warden referred to the measures in progress in 
Bengal in order to drive home the views ad- 
vocated by him with regard to the education of 
the Indian people. “ The English language 
appears, as it ought,” he concluded, “to be the 
primary object of interest as best calculated, 
and, in the end, the most easy and economical 
mode of enlightening the population of India ; 
for this simple and powerful reason — ^the most 
approved works on arts and sciences, on every 
branch of literature, are extant and procurable 
on the cheapest terms, correct scientific transla- 
tions of which into the various languages of 
India, if practicable, must be equally laborious 
and expensive and after all very inaccurate.” 
And he put forward a practical suggestion to the 
effect that a recommendation might be made 
to the Bohras College at Surat — an institution 
established by the Bohras for imparting theolo- 
gical instruction — and to the Hindu College at 
Poona to combine the study of English with their 
Oriental courses, under an offer from Government 
to have one or more of the most intelligent of 
the scholars at those seminaries taught at the 
Presidency at the expense of the Government 
and sufficiently perfected in the English language 
to act as teachers.^ Elphinstone had no objec- 
tion to the references being made, provided care 
was taken “ not to alarm the religionists who are 
to be consulted with the prospect of introducing 
anything European into their institutions.”* 

^ 1 Minute, 2nd Ootober 1825 : Bdnoational Dept., Vol. I, 1828, 
pp* 813-21 (Bom. Beos.) 

3 Minute, 12th Oetober 1826 ; IbuL, p« 223. 
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Accordingly, the references were made on 8th 
October 1826 through the Judge and Criminal 
Judge at Surat and the Commissioner at PoonaJ 
It seems that Government expected that their 
ofEer would be accepted by the authorities of 
the Bohras’ College and rejected by the Pundits 
of the Hindu College.^ But the reverse proved 
to be the case. The offer was rejected by the 
former*® and readily accepted by the latter. 
Four students of the Poona College volunteered 
to repair to Bombay and study English for the 
purpose of acting as teachers on their return.^ 
So the Commissioner in the Deccan was asked 
to send them down to Bombay, and an allowance 
was assigned to them for their support while 
learning at the Presidency. At the same time 
a salary of Rs. 50 per month was sanctioned for 
an English master in the Poona College and a 
salary of B>s. 20 for an assistant.® 

Finally, it remains to be noted that on 10th 
March 1824 circular queries were addressed to 
the Commissioner in the Deccan and Collectors 
of the districts under the Bombay Grovemment, 
asking them to report on the state of indigenous 
education. The inquiry was undertaken princi- 
pally with a view to ascertain whether Elphin- 
stone’s proposals with regard to the improvement 

1 Educationcd Dept., Vol. I, 1825, pp. 225-27 (Bom. Bees.) 

8 Vide Warden’s Beply, dated 30th April 1832, to Villiers^ 
Circular: Appendix to Bieport from Commons’ Select Committee^ 
16th Augusts 1832,-t~I Publio — p. 23. 

3 Letter from Mr. James, Judge at Surat, 25th September 1$26 ; 
tiducational Dept., Vol. 2, 1826, pp. 727-28 (Bom. Bera.) 

t Letter from Wm. Ghaplin, 29th November 1825/No. 165/: 
Edueational Dept., Vol. 1, 1825, pp. 419-20 (Bern. ]fteo8«) 

3 Letter to Wm. Chaplin, 22nd Decembei^^ lS25/No. 51/: Bdu- 
national Dept., Vol. 1, pp. 421*23, (Bom. Bees.) 
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of the village schools, as embodied in his minute 
of 13th December 1823, were practicable. The 
state of indigenous education which this inquiry 
disclosed was summed up by the Government, 
in a despatch to the Court of Directors, as con- 
firming their “ former impression of the low state 
of education throughout the country ; that the 
instruction imparted in schools extends, with 
very limited exception, only to such an elementary 
acquaintance with writing and^ Arithmetic as is 
absolutely necessary for the business of a shop- 
keeper, or tullattee, that but a small proportion 
of the people acquire even this knowledge and 
that the aid of Government in providing or 
assisting in the remuneration of School Masters 
, is essential to any advancement of learning, 
if not, to the preservation of the very inefficient 
and defective means of instruction now existing.”^ 

§ 4 . 

The retirement of Elphinstone from the 
governorship of Bombay in November 1827 was 
signalised by an important event in the educa- 
tional history of the Presidency. A Committee 
of Indian gentlemen was formed “to raise subs- 
criptions amongst the Native Princes, and gentle- 
men, allies, and subjects of the British Govern- 
ment under the Presidency of Bombay, for the 
purpose of endowing one or more Professorships 
under the Native Education Society with the 
denomination of the ‘ Elphinstone Professorships.’ 
The measure was a spontaneous oiie on the part 
of the influential inhabitants of Bombay and 

I , , - - ' ' ' ■■ I I ■■ TT 1 ^1 ^ ■ j_ .1 

^ Decqpatch to Court, dated 15th March 1826 : Eduoationid Dept., 
Letters to Court, Vol. 1, 1826-27, pp. 1-15 (Bom.. Beos.) 
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was adopted “ with the view of effectually com- 
memorating the very high sense entertained by 
them of the private and public character of our 
late Governor, by associating it with that highly 
honourable, benevolent, and useful object for 
which he always evinced such intense anxiety 
from the first moment of assuming the reins of 
Government, namely, the education of the 
Natives on sound intellectual and moral prin- 
ciples.” Upto 1st December 1827 the fund 
collected by the Committee amounted to 
Rs. 2,26,172 and was expected to reach the sum 
of three lakhs. The sum actually collected was 
made over to the Bombay Native Education 
Society in order, as was stated, that no time 
mJ^ht be lost “ in concerting the best means for 
giving effect to the important measure in con- 
temphi,tion.” The professorships were to be 
endowed “ for the purpose of teaching the Natives 
the English language and the Arts, Sciences, and 
literature of Eurojie.” They were intended to 
be held first “ by learned men invited from Great 
Britain and to continue to be held until the 
happy period arrive, when the Natives of this 
coimtry shall be found perfectly competent to 
undertake the office.”^ The Committee ap- 
pointed' to raise the subscriptions preferred a 
r^uest to Government, through the Society, 
that a sum proportionate to the amount sul»- 
cribed be added by, Government and that three 
eminent professors be sent for from England. 
One of these was to teach ^‘the langut^ra and 
general literature ” ; another Mathemati<» and 


I The antii6ipatioa was fulfilled when Dadabhoy Naoroji became 
Assisiant Proleesor and subsequen;^ ProliiBsor in 1854 in the B1- 
phinstone Institution* 
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Natural Philosophy, including Astronomy ; and 
the third Chemistry, including Geology and 
Botany, At the same time the Committee added 
these important words : “ Your Society will 

be pleased to bear in mind, what the Natives 
have desired us particularly to express, that, 
by the study of the English language, they do 
not contemplate the supercession of the vernacular 
dialects of this Country, in the promotion of 
Native Education ; but that they regard it 
merely as a help to the diffusion of European 
Arts and Sciences among them, by means of 
translations by those who have acquired a 
thorough acquaintance with it and as a branch 
of classical education, to be esteemed and cul- 
tivated in this country, as the classical languages 
of Greece and Rome are in the Universities of 
Europe.”* 

The Bombay Native Education Society 
earnestly supported the Committee’s request to 
Government and added one for a suitable build- 
ing for the professors to teach in.^ The Govern- 
ment, in submitting the matter to the Court of 
Directors, recommended the grant of tl^e request- 
ed aid to the project but the Court desired in 
the first instance to be furnished with a “ definite 
and well digested plan ” of the proposed institu- 
tion before granting the aid asked for.* The 
Governor, Sir John Malcolm, recommended that 

1 Letter to Secy, to B. N. E. Society, 1st December 1827 : Deni. 
Dept., Vol. 10/163» 1828, pp. 17-22 (Bom. Rees.) 

a Letter from B. N. E. Society to Govt., 4th December 1827 : 

pp. 0-16. 

8 Despatch to Court, 13th August 1828 : Genl. Dept., Letters 
to Court, Vol. 48, 1828 (Bom. Boos.) 

4 Despatch from Court, 8th July 1829 : Genl. Dept., Letters 
from Court, Vol. 32, 1829, pp. 289-94 (Bom. Rees.) 
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two professors might be sent out from England- 
one “superior Professor of Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy,* and all branches of Natural Philosophy,” 
and another “ an under Professor or Teacher 
possessed of a complete knowledge of the 
practical application of the Sciences of Archi- 
tecture, Hydraulics, Mechanics etc. etc., to the 
purposes of life.” At the same time the ^vemor 
touched on several matters regarding the projected 
institution, such as the need for framing specific 
regulations for its future management, the place 
where it was to be accommodated, etc.^ The 
recommendations of the Governor were approved 
of by the Court of Directors in 1832 but it was 
not till about two years later that the needed 
professors were sent out. In 1834 Mr. Arthur 
Bedford Orlebar, B. A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and Mr. John Harkness of the University of 
Edinburgh were appointed the first professors ; 
their selection was made by the Court in comm- 
unication with Elphinstone who had been 
desired by the subscribers to nominate the first 
professors.® As for the contribution solicited in 
aid of the proposed institution, the Court em- 
powered the Government, in a despatch dated 
29th September 1830, to grant such sum as 
might be deemed advisable by it. 

An interesting fact in connection with the 
foundation of the Elphinstone Institution remains 

1 Minute, 19th October 1830: Genl. Dept., Vol. 6/203, 1830, 
pp. 373-76. Vide Despatch to Court, 24th November 1830/No. 19/ : 
Qw. Dept., Letters to Court, Vol. 49, 1829/30. (Bom. Rees.) 

9 Despatch from Court, 12th December 1832/No. 56/ : Qenl. 
Dept*, Letters from Court, Vol. 35, 1832. (Bom. Bees.) 

5 Despatches from Court, 2nd July 1834/No. 20/: and 12th 
November 1834/No, 34/: Qeid. Dept., Letters from Court, Vol. 37, 
1834, pp. 68<«69 & pp. 104-6 (Bom. Rees.) 
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to be noted. When the proposal to endow the 
Elphinstone Professorships was laid before Go- 
vernment by the Bombay Native Education 
Society, it caused a recrudescence of the old 
controversy on the language-question. The 
discussion took place this time between Mr. 
Francis Warden and Sir John Malcolm, Elphin- 
stone’ s successor. Mr. Warden regarded the 
proposed establishment of the Elphinstone Pro- 
fessorships as confirmatory of the views he had 
all along held about the feasibility of diffusing 
a knowledge of English among the Indian people, 
or at least of making that language the general 
medium of education. “ I must confess,” he 
said, “ that I did not expect to receive so un- 
qualified a corroboration of the popularity at 
least of that opinion among the Natives, as is 
afforded by the letter from the leading Members 
of the Native Community of Bombay, bringing 
forward a proposition for establishing Professor- 
ships to be denominated the Elphinstone Pro- 
fessorships for the purpose of teaching the 
Natives the English language and the arts and 
sciences and literature of Europe — ^to be held 
in the first instance by learned men to be invited 
from Great Britain until Natives of the Country 
shall be found perfectly competent to undertake 
the office.” And he reiterated his opinion that 
“ the surest mode of diffusing a better system ” 
was by making the study of the English language 
the primary and not merely the secondary object 
of attention in the education of the Indian people. 
“ Yielding to no individual,” he affirmed, “ in 
a conviction of the advantages of Education to 
every Country, I have yet differed widely in 
respect to the best means of successfully pro- 
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secuting that object. I am. so far from abandoning 
the grounds of that opinion that every year’s 
experience rather confirms me in its soundness. 
I have urged the policy of directing our chief 
effort to one object — ^to a diffusion of a know- 
ledge of the English language, as best calculated 
to facilitate the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of India. We have as yet made that only 
a secondary object.”^ 

But Malcolm’s views accorded with those 
of his predecessor. He considered that the 
method of diffusing knowledge adopted at Bombay 
was of all others the best that could be pursued. 
He stated clearly the advantages he expected 
from the foimding of the Elphinstone Professor- 
ships and the grounds on which he opposed the 
introduction of English as the general medium of 
instruction. 

“The chief ground,” he replied to Mr. Warden, 
“ on which I anticipate advantages from the Establish* 
ment of the Elphinstone Professorships is that a certain 
proportion of the Natives will be instructed by them 
not only in the English Language but in every branch 
of useful Science. To -Natives so educated I look for 
aid in the diffusion of Knowledge among their country- 
men through the medium of their vernacular dialects, 
and 1 certainly think it is only by knowledge being 
accessible through the latter medium that it ever can 
be propagated to any general or beneficial purpose. 

“This questi<m may be decided by reference to 
the h&tory of England. Before the Reformation, our 
best books on Religion, Mcuality, Philosophy and Science 
were veiled in the classical languages of Greece and 
Rome, and it is a remarkable fact that since all those 
works have been translated into the vemaoulir language 

1 Mmat^ 2^ March 182S: G«nl. D«pt.. Vd. 10/163, 1828, 
pp. 28-34 (Btnn. Rees.) 
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of our native country, though gentlemen, men of the 
learned professions and those who are to instruct youth 
still study the classical languages as the fountains of 
our knowledge, these are unknown to the great bulk 
of our countrymen to whom improved education has 
been so useful. The reason is plain, the latter have 
neither that time nor money to spare which is necessary 
for such studies. There is a still greater necessity 
that the Natives of India whom it is our object to 
instruct, should have the path of knowledge rendered 
as short and as smooth as possible ; all that we are now 
doing tends to that object, the complete accomplish- 
ment of which will be effected by the establishment of 
the Elphinstone Professors whose duty it will be to 
teach the few who are to teach the many, and from 
whom, as a source the Natives of this quarter of India 
will be able to obtain that information and knowledge 
which is best suited to their wishes, their talents, and 
their various occupations in life. 

“ I have on political grounds a consolation derived 
from my conviction of the impossibility of our ever 
disseminating that half knowledge of our language 
which is all any considerable number of the Natives 
could attain. It would decrease that positive necessity 
which now exists for the servants of Government making 
themselves masters of the languages of the countries 
in which they are employed, and without which they 
never can become in any respect competent to their 
public duties. 

‘‘ One of the chief objects I expect from diffusing 
education among the Natives of India is our increased 
power of associating them in every part of our admi- 
nistration. This I deem essential on grounds of economy^ 
of improvement and of security. I cannot look for 
reduction of expense in the different branches of our 
Government from any diminution of the salaries n^w 
enjoyed by European public servants, but I do look 
to it from many of the duties they now have to perform 
being executed by Natives on diminished salaries. I 
further look to the employment of the latter in such 
duties of trust and responsibility as the only mode in 
which we can promote their improvement, and I must 
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deem the instruction we are giving them dangerous 
instead of useful, unless the road is opened wide to 
those who receive it to every prospect of honest ambition 
and honourable distinction. 

“ To render men who are employed beyond the 
immediate limits of the Presidency fit for such duties 
as I contemplate, no knowledge of the English language 
is necessary. The acquisition of that would occupy 
a period required for other studies and pursuits, but 
it is quite essential to aspiring Natives that they should 
have the advantage of translations from our language 
of the works which are best calculated to improve 
their minds and increase their knowledge not only of 
general Science, but to enable them to understand the 
grounds which lead us to introduce into the system 
of administration we have adopted for India, the more 
liberal views and sounder maxims of our policy and 
legislation in England. It is to the labours of the Elphin- 
stone Professors that we must look for that instruction 
which is to form the Native Instruments that must 
become the medium of diffusing such knowledge, and 
as no duty can be more important than that of men 
who are placed at the very head of this course of ins- 
truction, and as the power of selecting those qualified 
for the important task will much depend upon the 
liberality of the salaries assigned them I trust with 
Mr. Warden the Hon^ble Court will make a grant to 
promote this institution; of a sum at least equal to 
that subscribed by the Natives of this Presidency/* ^ 

Consequently, Malcolm did not depart from 
the essential principles of the system of education 
begun by Elphinstone. That system had in 
1829 received the sanction of the highest autho- 
rity — ^the Court of Directors. For, the Court at 
lejigth decided the Elphinstone-Warden con- 
troversy in favour of Elphinstone’ s views and 
plans. They concurred on the whole with what 
they stated to be the more comprehensive and 

1 Minute, 4th April 1828 : Genl. Dept., Vol. 10/163, 1828, 
pp. 35-49. (l^m. Bees.) 
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sounder views of Elphinstone, with whom they 
agreed in thinking that his plans were not in- 
consistent with those of Mr. Warden, but went 
beyond them. “ Because,” said the Court, “ an 
attempt is made to communicate to the Natives 
the elements of useful knowledge in their own 
languages, it by no means follows, that to those 
who desire them, facilities should not be afforded 
for learning English. But such knowledge as 
suffices for the common purposes of life, may, 
without doubt, be more easily taught to the 
Natives in their own than in a foreign language. 
We are persuaded (and experience on the other 
side of the Peninsula confirms us in the opinion) 
that a desire for European knowledge and for 
the advantages connected with (it) is the only 
effectual stimulus to the acquisition of the English 
language.”^ 

Malcolm sought to consolidate and place on a 
stable footing the educational system begun by 
Elphinstone. His plan was to station at the 
provincial capitals a sufficient number of teachers, 
drawn from the pupils of the Society’s schools, 
the Government Institution and, if practicable, 
the missionary schools, “to admit of those best 
qualified making half yearly circuits of the 
smaller towns and villages ; to distribute books ; 
to give instruction, and to make reports upon the 
qualifications of th^ village school-masters and 
the progress of the pupils.”^ The indigenous 
village schools were not to be interfered with, 
but gradually improved. It may, however, be 

1 DeBpatoh from Court, 18th February 1829 : Genl. Dept., 
Letters from Court, Vol. 32, 1829, pp. 17-41. (Bom. Rees.) 

9 Circular Letter 21st December 1829/No. 2348/: Genl. Dept., 
Vol. 24/394, 1837. . (Bom. Bees.) 
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remarked in passing that the improvement of 
village schools, which had formed an important 
part of Elphinstone’s plan, had been found to be 
a difficult task and was in fact attended with 
indifierent success. Even the introduction in 
those schools of books, printed at the expense 
of Government as authorised by Elphinstone’a 
Government, was effected to a very poor eartent.^ 
With a view, however, to encourage provincial 
and village schools, Malcolm proposed a moderate 
salary to school-masters, distribution of prizes 
and rewards, and the holding out of prospect of 
public emplo3rment to those with educational 
qualifications. With r^ard to. the improvement 
of the village school-masters, no express pro- 
vision was made in Malcolm’s plan, but it was 
left to the operation of the system to be introduced 
to bring it about gradually. But, above all,, 
Malcolm sought to supply a powerful incentive 
to the spread of education by making public 
employment as closely dependent as possible on 
educational acquirements. 

At the same time, the eventual esta- 
blishment of local schools for teaching English 
formed a part of Malcolm’s general plan. But 
one of the reasons for which he appears to have 
been desirous of seeing a knowledge of English 
difiused goes to betray n^ow views on the 
subject. “ I have given my sentiments most 
fully,” he said, “ upon the expediency as well aa 
impracticability of conveying general instruction 
to our native subjects in India through the medium 
of the English language, but I by no means desire 

I Vide Sadder Dewaimy Adolut’s report, dated 10th October 
1829/No. 78/: Jodi. Dept., Vol. 9/181, 1820, pp. 214-21. (Bom^ 
Bees.) 
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to express an opinion that schools for that 
purpose should not be extended. While records 
of offices, a part of judicial proceedings, and all 
correspondence and accounts, are written in 
English, there will be profitable employment for 
all who learn to read and write this language, and 
a familiarity with it will open to those who 
possess it new sources of knowledge, and 
qualify them to promote improvement. From 
English schools being established at no place but 
Bombay, the pay of writers and accountants is 
immoderately high ; and when these move from 
the Presidency, they require still higher wages 
and when qualified they can from their limited 
numbers command almost any pay they demand. 
This introduces a tone of extravagance of 
demand from this class of persons in all our 
departments.” The “ real mode ” according to 
him of remedying that evil was, as he himself 
stated, to lower the price by multiplying the 
article or, in other words, to afford facilities for 
the acquisition of a knowledge of English by a 
large number of persons so as to raise up more 
English-knowing candidates for public employ- 
ment and thus bring down the market value 
of English acquirements.^ 

1 Dhapooree Minute. 10th October 1029. Genl. Dept., VoU 
6/183» 1829, pp. 109-85. (Bom. Rees.) 




Chapter II 

THE SWERVE TOWARDS ANGLICISM. 

Under Malcolm’s successors a marked devia- 
tion from the principles of Elphinstone’s scheme 
began to occur. The deviation was manifest in 
the greater attention paid by the authorities to 
the communication of instruction through English 
than to that through the vernacular languages. 

During the Governorship of Malcom’s im- 
mediate successor, Lord Clare, an important 
event took place in the establishment of the 
first Government English School at Poona. 
The school was founded under interesting cir- 
cumstances. One Janardhan Appa Gadgill, in 
a petition to the Governor dated 15th December 
1831,^ stated that in 1825 he had been sent 
with other youths from the Poona College to 
Bombay for the purpose of being qualified as an 
English teacher for that institution, and he 
solicited the post as he thought himself sufficient- 
ly qualified for it by his itoowledge of English. 
It will be recalled We that some youths were 
sent to be taught the English language by the 
Commissioner in the Deccan as the result of a 
reference made at the suggestion of Mr. Warden 
to the Poona College and the Bohras’ College 
at Surat. The petition of Janardhan Appa was 
referred to the Junior Principal Collector at 
Poona for report.® "fhe Junior Principal Col- 
lector, Mr. Geo. Gibeme, informed Government 
in reply that he could find no correspondence on 

1 Qenl. VoL 10/220^ 1831^ p. 26 (Bom* Reos.) 

2 lhid.t p. 28. 
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record regarding Janardhan Appa, and at the 
same time recommended the addition of an 
“ English branch ” to the Poona College, as, 
according to the Collector, “ there would be many 
desirous of learning the English language.’* “ A 
knowledge of the English language,” he said, 
“ would I humbly conceive tend greatly to the 
improvement of the Natives generally, the higher 
walks of literature and science would naturally 
soon follow and field would be open to many 
which otherwise for a length of time must remain 
closed ; I should also say that a knowledge of the 
English language would become a link between 
the natives and their rulers, it is decidedly a gift, 
which would scarcely be forgotten in considera- 
tion of the valuable works in it.” Moreover, the 
Collector suggested the reduction of the number 
of “ professors for Hindu literature ” in the 
college and the appointment of some for English 
and Persian.^ The Governor, Lord Clare, 
concurred in the opinion of Mr. Giberne that the 
Poona College might be rendered a more useful 
institution by reducing the number of professors 
for Hindu learning and adding some for English 
and Persian. At the same time he enunciated 
his view that “ in fact in every seminary supported 
by Government the English language should be 
taught.”® A letter was addressed to the Junier 
Principal Collector on 17th May 1832, requiring 
him to report as to the number of professors of 
Hindu literature “ which may be reduced in the 
College to enable Government to effect the object 
which you have recommended and the amount 

1 Letter from J. P. Collr. Poona, dated 20th February 1832/No. 
27/ Genl. Dept. Vol. 10/265, 1832, pp. 58*59 (Bom. Bees.) 

t Minute, 8th May 1832 ; J6td., pp. 60*61. 
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of salary which after such reduction will be 
available for this purpose.”^ Mr. Gibeme’s 
successor referred in reply to the existing strength 
6i the establishment of the Poona College and 
gave it as his opinion that the professors for 
!^unkar, Nyaya and Vedanta might be dispensed 
with, as he thought those branches of Hindu 
learning “of the least use” and could well be 
displaced by more useful studies such as those 
of English and Persian. At the same time he 
thought it probable “ the introduction of a 
professor in the former language into the College 
would give offence, if he were not a high caste 
Brahmin.”* But, meanwhile, the Governor 
himself had decided to abandon the idea of adding 
an English Branch to the College. “ I find,” he 
said, “ from a communication I have had with 
the principal of the College that tho’ he would be 
extremely glad to have the English language 
taught in that seminary he is decidedly averse 
from any scholar except a Brahmin being allowed 
to be there instructed. The object therefore 
being to spread the knowledge of our Tongue 
it would be very unwise and in my opinion im- 
politic to confme it to one particular caste ; 
besides any attempt to connect English studies 
with the system pursued by the Brahmins in 
the College might alarm their prejudices and 
would probably fail.” Instead, he decided to 
establish a distinct English school at Poona ; and 
the reasons which induced him to do so ale 
interesting to note. “I am quite satisfied,”, he 
said, “that the people in and about the populous 

1 Qtsd. Dqpt;. Vol. l«/266. 1832. p. SS (Bom. Boob.) 
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City and Camp of Poona are very anxious to 
learn our language. The number of Situations 
in the public offices which can only be filled by 
those who understand it, the Concourse of Euro- 
peans, East Indians and Natives of Bombay 
following profitable Trades, and the number of 
the Castes whose professions and Education 
give them a Turn and facility for acquiring 
languages form a combination of Circumstances 
which has probably produced that taste for 
learning English, which I understand evidently 
prevails to a considerable extent in the City of 
Poona — For these reasons I do not think a better 
place could be selected for the establishment of 
an English School, and I therefore (the principle 
of extending the knowledge of our Language 
having been approved at home) propose to 
establish one at Poona being satisfied that no 
more useful measure can be devised with a view 
to enlighten the minds and enlarge the under- 
standings of our Native subjects than to impart 
to those, who are willing to learn the knowledge 
of our language and literature and if the expe- 
riment shall succeed here, it may be tried hereafter 
with advantage in the more remote districts 
of this country.”^ 

The Governor himself drew up a “ short 
plan ” of the school intended to be established,® 
and selected one Mr. David A. Eisdale, who had 
previously been recommended by the Secretary 
to the Bombay Native Education Society, Mr. 
R. Money,* for the situation of head master on 

1 Minute, 27th September 1832 : Ibid,, pp. 74-77. 

3 Genl. Dept., VoL 10/225, 1832, pp. 78-79 (Bom Rees.) 

8 Letter from Seoy. to B. N. £. Society, 24th May 1832 : Ibid., 
pp. 65-66. 
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a salary of Rs. 500. Though the management 
of the school was to be left solely to the Head- 
Master, it was at the same time deemed necessary 
to appoint a Visiting Committee, “ for the purpose 
of making periodical inspections and Examinations, 
and reporting to Government, whatever informa- 
tion they may deem fit relative to the plan of 
Study pursued and the progress of the Pupils.’* 
On 11th October 1832 Mr. Eisdale was informed 
of his appointment,* which was accepted by him. 
with a becoming acknowledgment of “ the honour 
thus conferred.”* 

On the 7th January 1833 the school was 
opened by Mr. Eisdale in the Boodwar Palace ; 
and at the time of its opening sixty three “ young 
men and boys ” were entered on the Register.* 
Subseqently, there was a falling-off in the number 
of pupils in attendance owing to disappointment 
in the expectation of stipends, which it had 
hitherto been customary in Government schools 
to give.* During the succeeding years of its 
existence the school maintained on the whole a 
steady and satisfactory progress.® The subjects 

1 Genl. Dept., Vol. 10/226, 1832, pp. 80-82 (Bom. Rees.) 

2 Letter from Mr. Eisdale to Secy, to Govt., Genl. Dept., 27th 
October 1832 ; p. 83. 

3 Letter from Mr. Eisdale to Secy, to Govt., 7th January 1833 ; 
Genl. Dept., Vol. 6/277, 1833, p. 137 (Bom. Bees.) 

4 Letter from Mr. Eisdale to Secy, to Govt. 15th March 1833 ; 
Genl. Dept., Vol. 6/227, 1833, pp. 148-149 (Bom Rees.) 

^ Letter from Visiting Ck)mmlttee, 3rd September -1833 ; GenL 
Dept. Vol. 6/277, 1833, pp. 181-82 (Bom Rees.) 

Clare’s Minute, 16th September 1833 ; ibid., p. 183. 

dare’s Minute, 5th October 1833 ; Ibid., p. 190* 

Letter from Visiting Committee, 14th October 1833 ; Ibid,, 
p. 198. 

Report from Visiting Committee, 24th September 1833 ; Genl. 
Dept. Vol. 22/354, 1836, pp. 16-19 (Bom. Rees.) 
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taught, when the school was put in full operation, 
were, (1) English Reading and Spelling, Grammar 
and Derivation of Words, (2) Writing, (3) Geo- 
graphy, (4) Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and 
elementary principles of Natural Philosophy, (5) 
Translation and Composition.* About the year 
1838 the study of Chemistry was introduced into 
the school.^ 

During the governorship of Lord Clare’s 
successor. Sir Robert Grant, was founded the 
Medical College which to-day bears his name. 
The proposal for its establishment emanated 
from the Governor himself, who took a warm 
interest in the “ improvement of medical and 
surgical science and practice among the Native 
practitioners in those Departments.® A com- 
mittee of the Bombay Medical Society, whose 
co-operation was enlisted in the matter, drew 
up a scheme of a medical school, on different 
principles from those on which the Native Medical 
School had been founded by Elphinstone ;* the 
latter institution had not succeeded and was 
abolished in 1832 during the regime of Lord 
Clare. The two important principles on which 
the new institution was planned by the Com- 

1 Mr. Eiadole’s Report, 15th August 1836 ; Genl. Dept., Vol. 
22/364, 1836, pp. 16-19 (Bom. Rees.) 

3 Mr. Eisdale’s Report, 1st November 1838; Genl. Dept., Vol. 
29/498, 1839, pp. 79-80 (Bom. Rees.) 

3 Grant’s Minute, 14th February 1837 ; Genl. Dept., Vol. 21 A/ 
448A, 1838, p. 1 (Bom. Rees.) 

A Report of Committee of B. M. A P. Society on Native Medical 
Education, dated 6th (?) July 1837 ; Genl. Dept. Vol. 21A/448A, 
1838, pp. 150-60 (Bom. Rees.) 
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mittee of the Bombay Medical Society were : 
first, “ that medical education can only be 
conducted, by approximating as nearly as possible, 
to the systems of instruction followed in the 
schools of Europe ; ” and, secondly, that the 
English language must be the medium of medical 
instruction. ‘ The grounds advanced by the 
Committee for the decision it had arrived at 
with' respect to making English the medium of 
medical instruction were, among others, that 
the English language was “ rich in stores of 
Medical knowledge,” that “ the Vernacular 
languages of the East ” were “ absolutely barren 
of all literature,” that English was “ the language 
of those who must be the teachers,” and that the 
difficulty of translating scientific works in the 
vernaculars rendered it possible to impart only 
the rudiments of medical science through their 
medium. The Committee however added ; “in 
thus expressing ourselves unhesitatingly on the 
necessity of the English language being adopted, 
as the medium of instruction, we are by no means 
disposed to call in question the opinion, that 
before Medical Science can be said fairly to 
flourish, and be incorporated with the Institutions 
of any Country, that it must exist in the vernacular 
language of that Country.” And it is worthy 
of note that, on the question, the consensus of 
opinion among individuals in the medical pro- 
fession as well as those connected with the educa- 
tional affairs of the Presidency, whose views were 
previously ascertained by the Medical Society 
on the subject of the proposed institution, was in 
favour of making English the medium of medical 


1 IM. 
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instruction.^ A judicious view of the question 
was expressed by Ball Gangadhur Shastree, the 
Indian Secretary of the Bombay Native Educa- 
tion Society, who wrote to Dr. Morehead, Se- 
cretary of the Bombay Medical Society : “ I 
think it (Medical instruction) should be com- 
municated through the medium of the Native 
language if the object be to educate the adult 
practitioners in the elements of the Science, and 
to make the benefits of the European Systems 
generally known immediately throughout the 
Country. But if the end proposed be to give 
superior education in all branches of Medical 
Science to a select number of young men, the 
English is the only medium which can possibly 
be adopted ; as from the difficulty of translating 
works on Science no more than the rudiment can 
be taught through the medium of the Native 
language.”^ 

Thus English came to be the medium of 
medical education in Bombay. The conclusion 
which the Committee of the Medical Society 
reached with regard to it was concurred in by 
Robert Grant, who indeed considered it as one 
of the defects of the former medical school, 
leading to its eventual failure, that “ instruction 

1 Vide Letter from B, G. Shastree, dated 29th May 1837 ; Genl, 
Dept., Vol. 21A/448A, 1838, pp. 176-77, 182-84; Letter from Mr. 
W. Maokie, dated 28th May 1837; Ibid,, pp. 187-194; “Notes,” by 
Mr. A. Gibson, dated 6th December 1836 ; Ibid., pp. 196-202, (Bom. * 
Rees.) (Mr. Gibson's “ Notes ** were written before the reference was 
made to t^ Medical Society on the subject of Medical Education 
by Government). 

% Letter from B. G. Shastree, 29th May 1837 ; Genl. Dept., Vol. 
21A/448A, 1838, pp. 182-84 passim. (Bom. l^s.) 
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was conveyed in the Hindustanee and Mahrattee 
languages.”^ 

The measures taken during the regimes of 
Lord Clare and Sir Robert Grant show that 
English was gaining ground over the vernaculars, 
which had till the time of Sir John Malcolm 
been given an unequivocal preference as media 
of instruction. The tendency became more 
pronounced by the time that the Government 
appointed a Board of Education on 13th May 
iMO.® This Board was instituted in compliance 
with the necessity that was felt for some compact 
body to organise and superintend the educational 
operations of the Government over the whole 
Presidency — a task for which the Bombay 
Native Education Society was considered in- 
adequate.® The Board consisted of six members 
besides a president. Three members were elected 
by the Native Education Society and were required 
to be Indians in order “ to represent the feelings 
and wishes of the Native communities ; ” and 
three were appointed by Government in order 
to represent its “ will ” on the Board.* The 
first President of the Board was the Hon’ble Sir 
J. W. Awdry. The supercession, implied by the 
appointment of the Board, of the agency 
or the Bombay Native Education Society 
in the management of public education in the 

1 Minute, 5th March 1838; Genl. Dept., Vol. 21A/448A, 1838, 
pp. 210-36 passim, (Bom. Rees.) 

3 Notification, Idth May 1840; Genl. Dept., Vol. 13/530, 1840, 
p« 151 (Bom. Rees.) 

9 Vid$ Minute, dated 2l8t February 1840 ; also Letter from Govt, 
to Committee of th» Joint Meeting of the N. E. Society and the EL 
phinstone College Council, dated 30th April 1840 ; Genl. Dept., Vol. 
13/530, 1840 ; pp. 57^63 ^ 75-84 (Bom. Rees.) 

t Genl. Dept., Vol. 13/530, 1840, pp. 67^60 passim, (Bom. Rees.) 
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Presidency, did not, as might be expected, fail 
to call forth a protest from the latter body.^ 

As indicative in some measure of the tenden- 
cy above alluded to, it is interesting to note the 
proceedings of the Board of Education as well 
as of the Government in connection with a 
matter that first engaged their attention after 
the appointment of the former. In his minute 
of November 1839 Lord Auckland had desired 
to be furnished by the Bombay Government with 
a report on the mofussil vernacular schools ; 
at the same time he had particularly requested 
that Government to consider the measures con- 
templated by him “ for raising and adapting to 
native wants the instruction conveyed in the 
most advanced of our English colleges.” There- 
upon the Bombay Government called upon 
Captain T. Candy, Superintendent of the Poona 
College and of the Government vernacular schools 
in the Deccan, for a report and referred to him 
for opinion certain points arising out of the 
suggestions of Lord Auckland. Two important 
points were : “ whether inducements might not 
be held out with advantage to the best scholars 
of the village schools to prosecute their studies 
further, and to acquire an improving knowledge 
of European literature ; ” and whether he would 
recommend “ the establishment of English 
schools, with such inducements as may tend to 
induce the best scholars to continue and prosecute 
their studies in a few of the interior Districts.” 
Captain Candy submitted an exhaustive and in- 
teresting report in which, besides fully exhibiting 

1 Letter from ManAgiog CSommittee, N. E. Society, dated 30th 
May 1840) Qenl. Dept., W. 13/630, 1840. pp- 160-63. (Bom. Beoe.) 
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the state of the Government Marathi schools 
under his superintendence, he dealt at some length 
with the question relating to promotion of English 
education referred to him by Government. On 
the two particular points noted above, Capt. 
Candy remarked as follows: 

“ With respect to the Expediency of hold- 

ing out inducements to the best Scholars of the Verna- 
cular Schools to study English, and of furnishing them 
with the means of study by the Establishment of English 
Schools, I beg to say that I think the measure exceed- 
ingly desired^. The National Education of India 
cannot be said to be on a suitable basis till there is a 
Vemaeular School in every Village and an English 
School in every Zillah, After these shall have been 
in operation a few years I doubt not there will be added 
to them a College for every Province. — 

“ There is a great desire on the part of Native 
young men to study English. I would not at all 
intimate that this desire springs from a love of Knowledge 
for its own sake. Its source is doubtless the conviction 
which is daily increasing in the Native mind that ere 
long a Knowledge of English will be the Chief if not 
the sole road to situations of honor and emolument. — 

“ It is the path of wisdom I conceive to take ad- 
vantage of this State of the Native mind, and to en- 
courage that study which is in every point of view so 
desirable. Of the many who will begin the acquisition 
of English with no other object than of securing a liveli- 
hood not a few we may hope will be so captivated with 
the charms of Science as to need no other motive but 
love to pursue the delightful study. We may look 
, forward, I think to this for some invaluable instruments 
in the national enlightenment of India. These will 
be the persons to render accessible to their countrymen 
true Translations of the rich stores that are contained 
in the English language. — ^No foreigner however well 
versed he may be in the Native languages can do this 
work so well as these will do it ; for there are niceties 
in every language which can be fully mastered only 
by those of whom it is the mother tongue.’^ 
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Accordingly, Captain Crfndy suggested the 
immediate establishment of an English school 
in each of the collectorates of the Deccan and 
the Conkan, and pointed out Sholapur, Ah- 
mednagar, Kelwa Mahim, and Ratnagiri as 
the places in want of English schools and in 
which they could be fittingly located as the 
inhabitants evinced a desire for the study of 
English. But at the same time Capt. Candy 
did not omit to recommend strongly that “ it 
should be established as a rule that no Scholar 
be admitted into a Zillah English School who 
has not acquired a grammatical Knowledge of 
his Native tongue.” “ The benefit of this,” he 
added, “ will be twofold. It will secure to the 
English Schools a class of Scholars whose minds 
have been trained and exercised, and who will 
therefore enter on the new study under favourable 
circumstances. It will have a most beneficial 
reflex influence on the Vernacular Schools, as it 
will stimulate all to acquire that Knowledge 
which will qualify them for admission into the 
English School.”' 

The Board of Education, in forwarding 
Capt. Candy’s report to Government, stated their 
concurrence with his views as to the desirability 
of establishing English schools, and recommended 
the measure to Government. “ The Establish- 
ment of English Schools,” said the Board, “ at 
the Chief ZiUah Towns of the Districts under this 
Presidency to be managed by a mixed Com- 
mittee of the principal European Gentlemen at 
each Station, associated with the Government 
Native Officials, and other Natives of respecta- 

1 Candy’s Report, 27th May 1840: Genl. Dept., Vol. 13/630, 
1840, pp. 107-202. iBom. Reos.) 
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bility, would tend much to encourage Vernacular 
education, and make it popular, as a general 
belief prevails among the Natives that all Official 
advancement will ultimately depend on their 
Knowledge of the English language.”^ 

Government on their part were entirely 
favourable to the plan of locating an English 
school in each collectorate. The minute of the 
Governor, penned on consideration of Capt. 
Candy’s report and the recommendations of the 
Board of Education, clearly reflected the attitude 
of Government towards the question of the pro- 
motion of English education in the Presidency. 
The Governor wrote : 

“ My own opinion is that instruction should be 
afforded to the utmost extent in our power both in the 
Vernacular and English Languages and that it is 
incumbent on us to make some beginning in the latter 
object. It is a point on which much difference has 
prevailed whether we should confine ourselves to the 
encouragement of Vernacular Schools or of Schools 
teaching the English language. — 

“The object is much more comprehensive than 
that the Scholars should be prepared only for Govern- 
ment employ but appears to me the general diffusion 
of the English Language and eventually its general 
adoption in the Country, and though the time may 
be distant before this object can be accomplished it is 
desirable I think that Government should make some 
beginning and institute as recommended by Capt. 
Candy an English School in each Zilla. — 

“ As the advantages of English acquirements 
become more apparent it is to be hoped that pther 
Schools of a sinmar descripticm will spring up, inde- 
pendent of Government Support.”* 

I Letter from Board, of Education to Govt., 0tb October 1840 
/No. SI/ ; Ibid., pp. 182-84 (Bom. Rees.) 

* Minute, lOth November 1840; Gent. Dept., Vol. 13/830, 1840, 
p. 210. (Bom. Rees.) 
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So also a member of the Governor’s Cotmcil 
stated : “ Though I have no expectation that 

the English language will ever be generally 
adopted in this Country I am very much in favor 
of good English Schools and shall be glad to see 
one in every Zilla. — ^but I am much against 
inferior English Schools which are ten times as 
expensive as Vernacular Schools, and do not 
convey to the minds of the Scholars nearly so 
much useful instruction.”^ The remaining 
member too expressed his assent to the measure.® 

The sanction of the Government of India 
was sought for the measure proposed by Capt. 
Candy. In asking for the requisite sanction the 
Bombay Government expressed its views in terms 
which again unmistakably show the new current 
in favor of education through the English language. 
The Bombay Government observed that it was 
“ an act of duty ” to make some beginning in the 
promotion of English education, that “the teaching 
of reading and writing in the English language ” 
was “ a great step in our present stage of educa- 
tion,” and proceeded to explain : 

“ His Honour in Council is aware that it is a point 
on which much difference has prevailed whether 
Government should confine their exertions in the cause 
of Education to the encouragement of Vernacular 
Schools, or extend them to Schools for teaching the 
English Language. Some apprehension may be enter- 
tained whether the establishment of the latter may 
not dead to a superficial system of Education, and to 
the mere acquirement of such knowledge as will ensure 
admittance into the public service. — ^but to this objection 
it may be answered that in most of the Government. 

1 Minute, 13th November 1840 : Ibid. 
t Minute, 14th November 1840 ; Ibid. 
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Offices in the Districts, a Knowledge of English is not 
necessary, and would avail nothing, except as it may 
give intelligence and knowledge independent of the 
duty to be done. No man will be the worse for such 
knowledge, but in cases in which it is not necessary 
to the duty which he has to perform, his introduction 
or promotion in the Service of Government could 
• scarcely be aided by it. — 

“ The chief object to be held in view is however 
of a much more comprehensive nature than simply 
that Scholars should be prepared for Government 
employ and it may be said to be the general diffusion 
of the English Language, and eventually its general 
adoption in the country, and tho’ the time is doubtless 
very distant when the accomplishment of this end 
may be looked for, it seems desirable that some com- 
mencement towards its attainment, of the nature of 
the measures now proposed by Captain Candy should 
be made, since it may be expected that as the advantages 
of English acquirements become more apparent, other 
Schools of a similar description will spring up indepen- 
dent of Government support.”^ 

But the reply of the Government of India 
was not very encouraging. The Governor-General 
in Council stated it as his opinion that it would 
not be ‘‘reasonable to charge the finances of 
Bombay with a number of expensive English 
Zillah Schools as well as with the Vernacular 
institutions already established.” But the Supre- 
me Government was favourable to the establish*^ 
ment of an efficient English school in Gujerat and 
a similar one in the Southern Mahratta Country.^ 

The Board of Education, however, was 
shortly to communicate a strong impetus ter 'the 

1 Letter from Bombay Qovt. to Qovt. of India, dated 4th De- 
cember 1840/No. 4053/; Genl. Dept., Vol. 13/530, 1840 ; pp. 222 24. 
(Bom. Eec 0 .) 

2 Letter from Qovt* of India to Bombay Qovt., dated 16th De- 
cember 1840/No. 991/ ; Qenl. Dept., Vol. 16/586, 1841, pp. 75-76, 
(Bom. Reo 0 .) 
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promotion of education through the English 
language in the Presidency. But the new move- 
ment in Bombay as in Bengal did not escape a 
conflict with the established ideas and precepts. 
Let us now proceed to see what that conflict was 
and what it brought forth. 



Chapter III 


THE CONFLICT. 

The Board of Education was by no means 
prepared to concede to the vernaculars the pre- 
eminence which thfe pioneers of education in 
Bombay had uniformly given to it. The pro- 
ceedings of the Board betrayed a tendency to 
depart steadily from the aims and principles which 
had guided those pioneers and to approximate 
more and more to the conclusions that had been 
reached in Bengal on the question of the medium 
of education. Neither in theory nor in practice 
had the early labourers in the field of education 
in the Presidency ever lost sight of the importance 
of the vernaculars. But, whatever its theoretic 
professions, the Board on the contrary deviated 
in the direction of giving the English language a 
preponderance in the system of education placed 
under its control. This was made clear during 
the very second year of the Board’s existence 
when in its second annual report it proceeded to 
make certain observations with regard to its 
proceedings during the year 1842. ‘ ‘ The tendency 
of our proceedings in regard to Vernacular Edu- 
cation,” said the Board, “ has evinced our convic- 
tion that the primary Instruction of the people 
should be conducted exclusively in the Vernacular 
language of the respective Provinces, and that 
it is essential to permanent and real success, 
that the exertions of Government should be 
responded to, by that degree of co-operation on 
the part of the people, which will suffice to give 
evidence of a sincere desire on their part, to 
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avail themselves of the benefits of Education. . . . 
Whereas on the part of the controlling authority, 
we trust that we have shown our sense of the 
importance of practically demonstrating the 
advantages of Education, by advancing the 
Educated ; of exercising a vigilant system of 
superintendency over the Schools ; of providing 
well trained Masters ; and of preparing a series 
of Vernacular School-books, calculated to impart 
a degree of moral and intellectual training to the 
body of the people, and to lay the foundation pf 
a Vernacular literature to be made, we would 
hope, ultimately available for the improvement 
of the adult population, by means of Village 
Libraries in connection with the Schools, and 
their Committees.” On the other hand, “the 
measures resolved on or proposed in regard to 
the English Schools, show,” the Board pointed 
out, “ that we are of opinion, that the course 
of instruction pursued in them should be suitable 
for the preparatory Education of those Members 
of the Community, who have higher objects in 
view than a course of primary instruction is 
calculated to provide for, — who aim at qualifying 
themselves for the higher offices connected with 
the State, — for different Professions as Merchants, 
Teachers, Civil Engineers, Physicians, Lawyers 
&c. — ^In fact we consider that the English Schools 
should represent the “ Secondary Schools ” of a 
system of national Education, — ^analogous in posi- 
tion to the Gymnasia in Germany and Prussia, 
and the Grammar Schools in England.”^ 

With Sir Erskine Penpr, Chief Justice 6f 
Bombay, as its President in succession to Sir 

1 Report of the Board of Education for the year 1 842, - dated 
31st ‘March, 1843r pp. 76-80 passim. 
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W. J. Awdry, the Board of Education definitely 
broke away, from the educational opinions and 
aims that had so long held the field in Bombay. 
There was an open swerve on its part in favour 
of adoption of the views and principles on which 
the system of education in Bengal was grounded. 
The year 1845 marks a notable turning-point in 
the history of education in Bombay. In its 
annual report for that year the Board of Education 
laid down the principles, which it desired to 
observe in the management and extension of 
educational operations in the Presidency, but 
which, as will be seen subsequently, did not pass 
unchallenged by a representative of the old school 
of thought on the Board. 

In that Report, hard to rival for the lucidity 
of its diction, the Board took a survey of the 
educational proceedings of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, past as well as contemporaneous, and 
deduced therefrom important general conclusions. 
In the course of the survey the Board set forth 
the object or objects to be kept in view in the 
promotion of Indian education — ^which had been 
stated clearly enough before in a previous report^— 
narrated the history of the educational ideas 
and endeavours of the Bombay and the Bengal 
Governments, compared the results of the 
systems of education prevalent in the two pre- 
sidencies, and dwelt inter alia upon the contro- 
versy that had taken place first between Elphin- 
stone and Mr. Warden and then . between Mr. 
Warden and Sir Jehn Malcolm. It was a com- 
parison of the results so far obtained under the 
Bengal and the Bombay systems respectively 

1 BetMWt of Boftrd of Education for the year 1844 (paras 
80-82) ; Qenl. Dept., VoL .88/934, 1845, pp. 807-10. (&>m. Bees.) 
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that led the Board to inquire into the relative 
nieritsof the two and perhaps helped it to form 
its final decision.^ “ It clearly appears,” the 

Board pointed out, “ that while the resources 

available for education in this presidency have 
principally been directed to numbers and to 
vernacular instruction, the Bengal authorities 
have chiefly adapted their institutions to the 
reception of the smaller numbers who desired 
to acquire the English tongue. — The question 
therefore at once arises as to the comparative value 
of the two systems, and as measures have been 
lately adopted in Bengal for carrying out Verna- 
cular Education on a large scale at that Presidency 
also, it would be very desirable in many points 
of view if an accurate account could be presented 
of what the true results had been of the system 
pursued at Bombay during the last 20 years.” 

After a review of the various educational 
measures taken till that time, the. Board concluded 
that the “ true results ” of the system of education 
in Bombay were far from encouraging any 
hope of inducing any profound change in the 
In^n mind. It acknowledged that considerable 


1 The Board stated those results in a tabular form thus : — 
1843-44 



Bengal 

Presidency. 

Bombay 

Presidency. 

Population 

37 MilUons. 

10} Millions. 

Funds applicable to Education. 

Rs. 4.77,593 

Rs. 1,68,226 

Total number receiving Qo- 
vemment Education • . 

5,570 

10,616 

Receiving English Education . . 

3,953 

761 
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improvement had been wrought upon “ what 
prevailed of old ” — ^in other, words, the indigenous 
system of vernacular education — ^yet it felt itself 
constrained at the same time to state : “ We 

do not think we are at liberty to assume that our 
vernacular establishments as at present conducted 
are capable of operating any effective permanent 
improvement on the Native mind, or of introducing 
habits and tones of thought which may serve to 
encourage a spirit of progress and self-develop- 
nient amongst the Community.” 

Consequently, the Board was led to raise 
two important questions with regard to the 
system of education hitherto pursued in Bombay : 
first, whether with the existing means and 
materials the vernacular schools were capable of 
reaching the level of improvement to which it 
was desired to raise them ; and secondly, assuming 
they were, whether any great benefit in the way 
of the mental and moral improvement of the 
country was likely to accrue in the result from 
a perseverance in that direction. The Board 
did not deny the possibility of improving the 
village schools by such means as a strict and 
careful system of superintendence and supply of 
vernacular class-books; but to the second ques- 
tion the Board’s answer was a decided negative. 
With the kind of ineffectual men available as 
teachers for the vernacular schools and with the 
paucity or absence of the needed literature in 
the vernacular languages as two almost insuper- 
able obstacles to the attainment of the object 
in view, the Board concluded that the existing 
system could never take the place of a sound and 
adequate system of education, . 
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The question which such a state of affairs as 
that depicted by the Board gave rise to was 
obvious and the Board itself proceeded to state it. 
It asked : “ Such then being the sorry account 

which the Board feel themselves compelled to 
give of their impressions as to the true effect and 
operations of the Vernacular Schools, what then 
it may be asked is their practical conclusion ? 
Are the attempts of Government to achieve the 
objects set forth at the beginniitg- of this report 
to be looked upon as wholly illusory ; are the 
millions who inhabit British India so immovable 
and impervious to the active spirit of improvement 
at work in other parts of the world that it is 
hopeless to endeavour to bring them within its 
influence ? ” And its answer was : “ The Board 

would anxiously guard against the supposition 
that they entertain any such desponding views. 
While it is at all times necessary to look the truth 
steadily in the face, and in the case of a Board 
constituted like ourselves, it is required that we 
should be on the watch to avoid being betrayed 
by any feeling of self complacency into an undue 
appreciation of the value of our services, we 
conceive that the important practical lesson 
which is taught by a careful analysis such as we 
have made above, is the clear perception of the 
course which it is expedient for us to pursue in 
future.” 

To the Board its future course or policy 
was clear enough, and it consisted in nothing 
more than the systematic application to Bombay 
of the filtration theory, as espoused by the 
authorities in Bengal and countenanced by the 
Court of Directors, and of all that that theory 
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implied or was made to imply. As the Board 
expressed it in the limpid language of its report ; 

“ We oonsider that in order to make a permanent 
deep impression on the Asiatic mind, and in order to 
fit it for the reception of the results of Western Civili- 
zation, we must apply our chief endeavours to the 
cultivation of the higher branches of learning and of 
the superior orders of minds. The growth of opinions 
in nations appears to us exactly analogous to what 
takes place in small circles ; in these as in the former, 
the majority have no opinions of their own ; they take 
them from the original mind, from the man who thinks 
for himself, the man whom they look up to and respect 
in each Caste or Coterie, and when no person exists 
sufficient to excite the feeling called hero worship, the 
mass of opinions existing in the treasured experience 
of the aged, is sufficient to afford the authoritative 
decision to which the majority of society is so willing 
to bow. And of such small circles a nation is made 
up.— 

Without going the length of the Philosophers 
of the last century as to the omnipotence of Education, 
we think it by no means Utopian to suppose that it is 
possible to train in our higher institutions a number 
of young men altogether equal to ourselves in acquired 
information. But to achieve this there must be the 
same facility available to them as to youths educated 
in Europe, to carry on their studies after they leave 
school, and to keep pace with the accumulating know- 
ledge of the day. That is to say they must be made 
perfectly familiar with the English tongue in which 
alone they will be able to obtain that supply for their 
intellectual cravings which will be of any service to 
themselves or to others. 

‘*To make our vernacular schools really effective 
therefore, we conceive that it is indispensable and sklso 
that it is possible, to place at the head of them a set 
of men trained as is indicated in the last paragraph 
and who shall be in reality superior to the rest of their 
countrymen. Larger salaiies, than may be necessary 
afterward, will be required in the first instance, and 
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a respectability needs to be attached to the position 
which it is so easy within the competence of Govern- 
ment to bestow. The work moreover may not proceed 
very rapidly ; it will undoubtedly be slow in the first 
instance. But this security seems to attend upon 
the plan that however little may be done, that little 
is certain to be effective, and if the course is steadily 
persevered in without impatience and without des- 
pondency, the fine language of Coleridge may perhaps 
one day or other be applicable to India : “ that to 
every parish throughout the Kingdom there (shall be) 
transplanted a germ of Civilisation ; that in the re- 
motest villages there (shall be) a nucleus, round which 
the capabilities of the place may crystallize and brighten; 
a model sufficiently superior to excite, yet sufficiently 
near to encourage and facilitate imitation.” — 

“ The Board have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in the conclusions they have arrived at of the necessity 
of beginning from above downwards, when the attempt 
is made by a western nation to introduce their owxi 
systems of Education, and their own habits of thought 
amongst a people whose type and character of Civiliza- 
tion have been so wholly different ; and further that 
the language of the governing nation is the only effective 
medium by which such ideas can in the first instance be 
conveyed — it is satisfactory, we repeat, to perceive 
that exactly the same conclusions have been arrived 
at by the Home Government.” 

Such was the course laid down by the Board 
for its own guidance. Accordingly, it proceeded 
to divide the schools in the Presidency into two 
“ great classes ” — ^the first class comprising all 
vernacular schools in which elementary instruc- 
tion was imparted through the medium of the 
vernacular tongues ; and the second class con- 
sisting of all those institutions in w|iich a know- 
ledge of the English language and of the literature 
and sciences of Europe was communicated. At 
the same time it tried to extend English educa- 
tion, so far as the limited pecuniary resources at 
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its disposal permitted, by establishing English 
schools in localities considered of great importance. 
A circular letter was addressed to the collectors 
of Ahmedabad, Nuggur, Sholapur, Broach and 
Kaira with a view to ascertain the disposition 
of the people at those places towards English 
education. Encouraging response came from 
Ahmedabad^ and Rutnagiri ; ^ but with regard 
to several other districts the Board regretted 
to state that “ our endeavours to stir up the 
inhabitants of Nuggur, Kaira and Broach have 
met with either pio or unfavourable responses”.® 
But in the course of the succeeding years the 
Board helped to establish an English school in 
each collectorate of the Presidency, save in Kaira 
which right upto 1855 remained without an 
English school * 

The policy of the Board and the measures 
taken in pursuance of it, which gradually tended 
to be exclusively in favour of education through 
the medium of English, eventually brought it 
into conflict with two sets of opinions. One was 
that Orientalist opinion, which held that Oriental 
learning and languages could be turned to useful 
account in order to further the cause of Indian 
improvement and hence was entitled to a place 
in a national system of education — ^a representa- 
tive of that opinion being Captain T. Candy, 

1 Letter from Board to Govt., 17th October 1845/No. 530 / ; 
Genl. Dept., Vol. 32/938, 1845, pp. 29-30 (Bom. Rees.) 

2 Letter from Board to G^vt., 30th December 1844/No. 508/ ; 
Geid. Dept., Vol. 27/933, 1845, p. 09 (Bom. Bees.) 

3 Report of the Board of Education for the year 1845, dated 
16th April 1846 ; Genl. Dept., Vol. 31/1050, 1846, pp. 11-133 passim 
(Bom. Reca.) 

* Vide Report of the Board of Education, 1853-54, pp. 2-7 
Report of the Board of Education, 1854-55, pp. 2-4 (paras 5-7). 
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Superintendent of the Hindu College at Poona. 
The other opinion was that the vernacular medium 
of instruction required under the prevalent cir- 
cumstances of India to be given preference to 
the English and had a staunch advocate in Major 
George Jervis, who, as secretary of the Bombay 
Native Education Society, had long been connec- 
ted with the educational affairs of the Presidency 
and, though now a member of the Board, held 
views that belonged to the days of Elphinstone 
and Malcolm. Thus in Bombay there took place, 
not only an Anglo-Orientalist controversy on a 
miniature scale, so to speak, but also a sharp 
conflict between the vernacularists and the 
authors of the policy of the Board, or in other 

words, an Anglo-Vernaculaiist controversy. 

0 

The friction between the Board and Captain 
Candy arose out of certain measures proposed 
to be taken by the Board for changing the con- 
stitution of the Hindu College at Poona. But 
the discussion which ensued on the proposed 
measures was more or less a replica of the Anglo- 
Orientalist controversy in Bengal, so far as the 
general views and arguments advanced in the 
course of it went. Neither Sir Erskine Perry, 
the protagonist of Anglicism in Bombay, nor 
Captain Candy, who defended the propriety of 
encouraging the cultivation of the Sanskrit 
language and literature for certain ulterior 
purposes, added anything to the stock of pleas 
and arguments with which the controversialists 
in Bengal had combatted each other. Hence the 
discussion regarding the Poona College needs 
but a brief mention here. 
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In a previous chapter the circumstances in 
which the Hindu College at Poona arose were 
briefly mentioned. Its subsequent history seems 
to show that it went the way of similar institutions 
founded by the British authorities at the other 
presidency. Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in 
the Deccan, had been entrusted with the general 
superintendence of the College; and in 1826 
the Collector was invested with its superintendence 
on the expiration of the Commission.* In 1834, 
Mr. Baber, the .principal Collector of Poona, 
stopped the payment of stipends to certain 
scholars of the College on the ground of their 
exceeding the proper age within which they were 
entitled to them. Thereupon the scholars peti- 
tioned the Revenue Commissioner against the 
action of the Collector, who, on the petition being 
referred to hifn by the superior authority, not 
only explained the grounds of the step taken 
by him, but further raised the question whether 
it was not advisable to abolish the College as in 
his view it had not been productive of beneficial 
results. Government on its part demurred to 
Such a drastic measure as was proposed by Mr. 
Baber, but, for the purpose of ensuring a more 
vigilant and regular superintendence of the 
College, it associated the agent for the Sirdars 
and the Revenue and Ju^cial Commissioners 
\ifith the Collector — ^all of them forming a com- 
mittee of management. ‘ 

' “ The Committee of Supervision took a very 

unfavourable view of the Institution, and re- 
commended its abolition, on the ground that the 

■ 1 Q«nl. Dept.. Vol. 14/122, 1826, p. 181 A p. 188 (Bom. Reoe.) 
t Oenl. D^t., Vol. 8/303, 1834, pp. 129-87. (Bom. Reoe.) 
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advantage was not commensurate with the 
expense of it. 

“ Government in reply agreed with the Com- 
mittee that the Institution had failed of its object; 
that it had fulfilled no purpose but that of perpe- 
tuating prejudices and false systems of opinion, 
and that unless it could be reformed it had better 
be abolished. In a subsequent communication 
Government intimated to the Committee its 
resolution to maintain the College on a reformed 
plan, and under special Superintendence. One 
main groimd for retaining the Institution was 
the importance of the preservation and cultivation 
of the Sanscrit language with reference to the 
improvement through it of the Vernacular 
languages that are derivatives from it. — 

“ It was argued that Sanscrit is as essential 
to Students in India as Latin is to Students in 
Europe. It is the language of the Laws and 
Literature as well as of the religion of this couiotry. 
And as English, it is allowed, is necessary in the 
present circumstances of this Country to furnish 
ideas to the Native mind so is Sanscrit equally 
necessary to ensure the right expression of those 
ideas in the Vernacular tongues. By the abolition 
therefore of the Study of Sanscrit literature 
would be lost a powerful aid in the diffusion of 
true Science.”^ Acting on those considerations. 
Government reduced in 1837 the branches of 
knowledge taught in Hhe College and retained 
only (1) Dharma Shastra ; (2) Vyakurn (Grammar); 

1. Cmt. Candy’s Report, 6th June 1840 ; Genl.. Dept., Vol. 13/ 
630, 1840, pp. 262-63 (Bom. Reos.) ; Vide also, Oenl. Dept., Vol. 17/ 
349, 1886, pp. 1-30 A Genl. Dept., Vol. 39/400, 1837, pp. 1-20 (Bom. 
Reos.) 
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(3) Gyotish ; and (4) Alankar (Belles Lettres). 
To these the branch of Nyay* or Logic was 
subsequently added. At the same time, as the 
necessity of an European Superintendent for the 
purpose of ensuring the efficiency of the institu- 
tion had been pointed out to Government,^ 
Captain T. Candy was apointed superintendent 
on 9th February 1837 and charged with super- 
vision of the College as well as the Marathi Schools 
in the Deccan and in the Ratnagiri Collectorate.^ 
With the assent of the Governor, Sir Robert 
Grant, Capt. Candy introduced certain improve- 
ments in the College, two of which deserve 
particular mention. These were that the medical 
branch of studies, which had been abolished, 
was revived and a teacher of the vernacular 
language was appointed to the College.® With 
regard to the latter innovation Capt. Candy had 
some interesting remarks to offer. “ Hitherto,” 
he said, “ it had been too much the case that 
those who had been educated in the College left 
it \tith a contempt for their mother tongue, 
and without the ability to write even a common 
letter in it with propriety. Of course they were 
not qualified to enter any Department of the 
Public Service, except that such of them as had 
studied the Dharma Shastra might be qualified 
to become Shastrees of Law Courts. But now 
the Students are instructed in the Vernacular 
language in all the Branches of Study that are 
taught in the Government Maratha Schools. 

1 Vide Memorandum by Rev. J. Stevenson; Genl. Dept., VoK 
39/409, 1837, pp. 3-8 passim (Bom. Rees.) 

9 Letters to Capt. Candy, dated 9th February 1837/Nos. 364 & 
369/ ; J6«d.,.pp. 20-22 do 28-29 (Bom. Rees.) 

8 Governor’s Minute, 9th November 1837 ; Oenl. Dept., Vol. 39/ 
409, 1837, pp. 210-13 (Bom. Reos.) 
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The good effect of this it may be hoped will be 
great and permanent.’’ Under Capt. Candy’s 
superintendence the College showed favourable 
progress. 

To such a state of improvement the College 
had been brought, when Captain (now Major) 
Candy in his annual report for 1847-48 suggested 
an enlargement of the scope of the institution 
so that it might conduce to the improvement and 
diffusion of general education in the country. 
In putting forward his suggestions, Major Candy 
was led to discuss the value and place to be 
accorded to the study of the English, Sanskrit 
and vernacular languages, first, in the Poona 
College itself, and secondly, in a general system of 
education for the country. With regard to the 
first topic, he said : 

“ The philosophers, Metaphysicians, dialectitians, 
Astronomers and poets of Ancient India were men, in 
comparison with whom the present race are mere 
pygmies. This generation could not therefore but 
profit by a perusal of the works of their abler forefathers. 

“ Much rubbish would indeed be brought, from 
these ancient Sanscrit mines, but with it would also be 
brought some good ore, which if coined and made current 
in Murathee, would increase its literary wealth. 

“ Still as the ancient sages and Philosophers of 
India were ignorant of The Truth, not only in Divinity, 
but in secular science, and as their Histories are nothing 
but legend and mythological fables, we must look 
chiefly to another source for matter with %whicli to 
enrich the Vernacular and to enlighten the age. 

“ The best source, indeed the only good one from 
which we can draw, is the English language with its 
rich stores of History and Philosophy, Mental, Moral, 
and physical. It k on this ground that I rejoice at 
the introduction of English into the Poona College, 
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and at the study of it being combined with the study 
of Sanscrit and Murathee. 

“ As taught in other Institutions, the study of 
English must be viewed principally as benefitting the 
individual students of it, expanding their minds, en- 
larging their ideas, removing their prejudices, and only 
as units helping to make up the mass of Society influencing 
through the community in general. 

“ But as taught in the College in combination with 
Sanscrit and Marathee, its chief aspect is different* 
Though it will subserve the important end of individual 
enlightenment, as well when taught in the College, 
as when taught in other Institutions, its chief use here 
will be that of qualifying and training a Body of Trans- 
lators, thus operating directly for the welfare of the 
* Public.” 

On the second topic, Major Candy set forth 
his views as follows : 

“ My own view is that the study of the Vernacular 
cannot be too much encouraged, nor that of English 
in its proper place. 

“ The Vernacular should be studied by all, from 
the Prince to the Peasant ; and it should, nay it musty 
form the medium through which the Mass of the popu- 
lation shall receive the education suitable for and needed 
by them. 

English, on the other hand, should be studied by 
every Oentleman, by every one who has leisure and 
means to prosecute the study, by every one who aspires 
to a superior situation under Government, and by 
every one who wishes to be thoroughly educated. My 
educational motto should be “ Murathee for the Multi- 
tude ;'Murathee and English for the Elite.” 

English should take in this Country the place 
which Latin holds in England — It docs not constitute 
the medium through which the masses of society are 
instructed, but it is necessary to the educatioi^ of the 
Scholar and the Gentleman.” 
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In brief, Major Candy’s idea was to convert 
the Poona College into a regular nursery of 
translators and school-masters, and with this 
idea he put forward three important proposals — 
namely, that an English professor, specially 
trained in Sanskrit and Marathi, should be selected 
for the superintendence of the College ; that a 
professor of the vernacular language should be 
attached to the English department of the 
College ; and that “ translation scholarships ” 
or “ exhibitions ” should be founded in the 
College.^ 

When Major Candy’s report came under the 
consideration of the Board of Education, the 
President, Sir Erskine Perry, while agreeing 
with Major Candy in his views regarding the 
place of the English and the vernacular languages 
in a general system of education, proceeded to 
state his objection to Major Candy’s plan for the 
enlargement of the Poona College thus : “I 
conceive that it is quite feazible to carry out 
these views. But the question for the Board is, 
whether it is consistent with their views and 
with those of Government to make the Poona 
College, with its exclusive character, the nucleus 
of those operations. I conceive that it is not. 
The institution was established as a sop to the 
Brahmines on the settlement of the Country, and 
I agree that we ought to make it as useful as we 
can out of its oum funds — but if we set about 
establishing new institutions having the benefit 
of the whole community in view, I think we ought 
to abandon all exclusive principles, and throw 


I Oenl. Dept., Vol. 11, 1861, pp. 27-39 Oom. Reos.) 
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open the door wide to all castes and to merit of 
all kinds.” 1 

But the Board of Education did not think 
its President’s objection of sufficient weight to 
warrant the rejection of Major Candy’s plan, and 
accordingly he was requested to submit to the 
Board a draft of rules for carrying his suggestions 
into effect.^ 

In obedience to the Resolution of the Board 
Major Candy forwarded an elaborate draft of 
the rules asked for and embodying the principles 
enunciated by him in his report. But Sir Erskine 
Perry objected to the rules on several grounds. 
In the first place, he was not in favour of giving 
so much importance to the study of Sanskrit as 
was contemplated by Major Candy’s scheme. He 
thought it impracticable for a student to acquire 
such a critical knowledge of both English and 
Sanskrit as was deemed necessary by Major Candy 
to make him a fit translator or schoolmaster. 
He examined the grounds on which in his opinion 
undue importance was sought to be given to 
Sanskrit and found the claim usually put forward 
in its behalf on those grounds to be exaggerated. 
The grounds in question were stated by him to 
be two : “ First, the knowledge of Sanscrit, like 
the knowledge of the Classical languages in 
Europe only in a much higher degree secures a 
reputation for scholarship and the respect of the 

community; Second, a knowledge of the 

parent Classical Sanscrit is necessary for those 
who have to write in the Vernacular languages, 

1 Minute, 19th July 1848 ; Genl. Dept., Vol. 11, 1861, pp. 40-41, 
(Bom. Reos.) 

i Resolution, 3rd August. 1848 : Ibid,, pp. 43-44. 
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in order to supplement their inadequacy and 
poverty.” And he proceeded to remark on these 
as follows : 

“ The first reason has weight in it, but it must 
not be pushed too far. A learned Pundit no doubt 
has infiuence in a Hindoo Village, but I question whether 
it ever equals that of the Mamlutdar or other Govern- 
ment officer ; and if the new race of school-masters 
formed by the Board get a superior rate of pay, and 
are able to communicate information not before known 
in the village, I conceive that there will be no lack 
of respect paid to them. Besides which the students 
of the Poona College will have acquired quite sufficient 
knowledge of Sanscrit, before entering the Normal 
Class, to obtain the respect alluded to, and which it 
must be owned is chiefly factitious. 

“ The second reason I conceive to be much exagge- 
rated. Major Candy and others are fond of bringing 
forward the analogy of the English language, which 
has borrowed so largely from the Latin (or rather from 
French) and Greek, especially for the expression of 
scientific terms. But all Scholars are aware that this 
is purely accidental. The sister tongues to English, 
the German &ca supply such terms from their own 
resources, and the English might have done the same 
if. accident had led to the practice, — even now “ three 
cornered ’’ and “ four cornered ” are probably more 
intelligible to the English people, and almost as well 
sounding as triangular and quadrangular, and this 
observation may be pushed to any extent. 

“ But even if Mahrathi and Guzerathi should be 
obliged to borrow from Sanscrit, it seems a wild scheme 
to teach the latter Language so extensively as Major 
Candy proposes, for it is well known that there is 
nothing which requires so much judicious skill as the 
introduction of new words into literature Where- 

as if the doctrine is put forth that every translator 
from English is at liberty to introduce a new fangled 
word from Sanscirt on every new idea that presents 
itself, the consequence will be that his translation will 
be unintelligible to his Countiymen/’ 
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In conclusion, what he deemed necessary to 
train up the students of a Normal Department 
was a knowledge of the English and the vernacular 
languages and an elementary acquaintance with 
Sanskrit. He therefore recommended that the 
scheme of Major Candy might be revised with a 
view chiefly to provide for the organisation of a 
Normal Department in the College.^ 

The views of Sir E. Perry as well as certain 
other circumstances appear to have induced the 
Board to change its mind, and Major Candy’s 
scheme was put aside for reconsideration at a 
future date. When Major Candy referred, in 
his next annual report for 1848-49, to the fact 
that his rules had not been acknowledged by the 
Board, he was informed in reply that “ when 
your draft arrived, and had been considered by 
the Board, the feasibility of carrying your sug- 
gestions into effect was fdimd to' be more apparent 
than real.”® 

Meanwhile, a suggestion for the amalgama- 
tion of the Poona English School, foimded by 
Lord Clare, and the Sanskrit College — ^a suggestion 
that primarily emanated from Mr. Harkness who 
had apparently been sent to Poona to oi^anise 
ap English class at the Sanskrit College® found 
favour with the Board and Major Candy was 
asked to draft rules for carrying out an amalgama- 
tion between the two institutions on the lines 
of that effected between the English and the 

1 Minute^ Sth September 1848 : Genl. Dept.» VoL 11, 1851, pp. 
71^78. 

> Letter from Board to Major Candy, 17th July 1849: Ibid,, 

pp. 10(1*02. 

3 Perry’s Minute, 92ad. September 184$. pp. 81-84* 
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Sanskrit Colleges at Benares under the Govern- 
ment of the N. W. Provinces.^ Major Candy, 
however, appears to have been averse to the 
proposed measure, and on the nature of the 
amalgamation, which the Board had in view 
and which was tantamount to the abolition of 
the ,3anskrit College on its old footing, being 
made explicit to him, he submitted to the Board, 
not only a scheme for amalgamation as asked for 
by the Board, but an elaborate “ Minute on 
Education,” in order, as he said, “ to show the 
necessity of the study of Sanscrit literature having 
a place in a scheme of National education for 
India, and to point out the place which it should 
occupy, with the end to be attained by it.”^ The 
Minute, however, contained for the most part 
the usual ideas and views and suggestions of 
the Orientalists, and was summarily dis- 
missed by Sir Erskine Perry as “an elaborate 
defence of Sanscrit College ” and “ a neat 
summary of the arguments which Horace Wilson, 
and two or three students of Sanscrit literature, 
have been continually putting forward for some 
years past.”* Major Candy’s scheme of amalga- 
mation gave rise to further discussion among the 
members of the Board, and one of them, Jug- 
gonath Sunkershett, put in a spirited plea for the 
preservation of the Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture. “It would be a sad reproach,” he said, 
“on an Indian Board of Education professing 
to foster Education for the benefit of mankind 
in general, were so rich and classical a language 

1 Letter from Board to Major Candy, 30th October 1849: 
pp. 103-04. 

3 Letter from Major Candy to Board of Education, 13th No- 
vember 1849/No. 19/ ; Ihid», pp. 110*12. 

3 Minute, 17lh November 1849 ; I6«d., pp. 135*37. 
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as Sanscrit to be excluded from its schools and 

collies; My prejudices as a Hindoo are 

of course averse to condemn entirely this ancient 
and sacred Language as a means of the study of 
the sciences which Hindoos have supposed can 
only be properly attained by its knowledge — 
am not however so ignorant of the rapid stjides 
which have been made in Knowledge by the 
inhabitants of the West as not to fully under- 
stand that as a country which has for centuries 
lost its independence, and has been debarred by 
political circumstances from making those ad- 
vances in science and the mode of attaining it, 
which a free and independent nation possesses, 
must be at this day far behind in the race of 
intellect, which the 19th century has spread over 
Europe and America ; and therefore that the 
application and means of teaching such sciences 
as Astronomy and Medicine may be found in a 
more efficient form in the English Language than 
in Sanscrit. But for the sake of the nationality 
which still lingers in the breasts of Hindoos, I 
humbly advocate the continuance of the study 
of Sanskrit at least in the sciences of Rhetoric- 
Logical Philosophy, Grammar and Law.”^ As 
a result of the discussion, some concession was 
made to Sanskrit, and Major Candy, when his 
scheme was returned to him for being recast, 
was informed of the Board’s views in these terms : 
“ The Board then are of opinion that the study 
of Sanscrit, as a classical language, is one im- 
portant element in the improvement of the verna- 
cular languages, but they are also of opinion 
that it should not be encouraged to a greater 
e:?tent than may be necessary to enable us to 

1 liiairte,lfiUipMflmber.m»;iW(l.,pp. 143-48. ^ 
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express in the Vernaculars all that we want to 
impart in the way of secular education. It 
therefore appears to the Board desirable to 
determine that course of study which will enable 
us to cull the flowers we require, without taking 
more than we can help of the weeds. We want 
“ its copiousness in vocables, its wonderful 
structure, more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and yet more ^'xquisite 
than either.” We want “ the ifacility which it 
offers for the formation of compound tenses 
according to the rules of Grammar, the abundance 
of its inflections, and the multitudes of its 
synonyms.” We do not want “its conceits and 
absur^ties of Science falsely so called, still less 
its polytheism and pantheism,” and a course of 
study should be selected which will give us all 
we want, with as little as possible of what we 
eschew.”^ 

In the end, rules were framed for the amalga- 
mation of the English school and the Sanskrit 
College and were forwarded to Government on 
10th August 1860 for sanction.^ The sanction 
was granted and the “ new Poona College ” 
was opened “ with some solemnity ” by a member 
of the Board of Education, Mr. John Warden, 
on 7th June 1861.^ 

But this amalgamation, it may be mentioned 
in conclusion, did not ultimately succeed. In 
1866, the Director of Public Instruction, JMbr. 

1 Letter from Board to Major Candy, let March lS50/No. 119/ ^ 
pp. 160-63. 

2 Genl. Dept., Vol. 11, 1861, pp. 161-66 (Bom. Rees.) 

3 Vide Governor’s Minute, 11th October 1860 ; Ihid,^ pp. 181-89 

* Letter from Mr. John Warden to Board, 9th June 1861 ; 

pp. 27K76. 
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Erskine, in submitting the reports of the exami- 
nations, specially ordered by Government, of the 
Elphinstone and the Poona Colleges, took occasion 
to remark : “ It is difficult to peruse these 

papers without feeling that the arrangement 
known as the amalgamation of the English School 
and Sanscrit College at Poona in 1851 was an 
attempt to fuse together elements which had no 
tendency to combine ; and that the Establish- 
ments, allowed for the United Institution have 
in many respects been most inadequate — ^Those 
who ordered the amalgamation — in opposition 
it appears to the wishes and recommendations of 
Major Candy — ^would not, I apprehend, have 
encouraged the introduction of a rigid discipline — 
if by that means the number of students were 
to be greatly reduced as it would have been.”^ 

The controversy over the re-modelling of the 
Poona College was preceded by one of far more 
importance — in fact, considering the question at 
issue that was involved in it, of perhaps greater 
importance even than the Anglo-Orientalist con- 
troversy in Bengal. 

It has already been seen how the Board of 
Education departed from the educational policy 
laid down by Elphinstone and Malcolm and how 
in its report for the year 1846 it proceeded to 
avow Anglicist views and principles. That 
report gave cause for the first note of controversy 
to be struck. Colonel George Jervis, who had 
for a long period been closely associated with the 
pioneer endeavours for the promotion of education 

1 Letter from I&eotor FubHo laatruotion to Qovt., dated 
mb llajr 1806 : Oenl. Dept., Vol. 30, 1806, pp. 4-0 (Bom. Bees.) 
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in Bombay, objected to the introduction of 
‘‘ opinions and discussions ” in the report, as it 
seemed to him to be “ altogether without the 
purpose ” for which such a report was intended. 
He also objected to the mention of the classification 
of the schools into English and vernacular, as it 
‘‘ might probably tend to convey the idea, that 
the classification, therein adverted to, did not 
exist until last year ; while on the contrary, it was 
contemplated and virtually practised from the 
very first institution of the Elphinstone College.” 
And he preceded to remark : 

“ The Schools of the Native Education Society 
were intended for the purpose of teaching the Native 
youth the vernacular dialects, and English ; and thus, 
of preparing those who wished it, to attend the lectures 
on European literature of the Professors of the Elphin- 
stone College. Nor has there ever been any difference 
of opinion, at this Presidency, regarding the system 
of Education which should be adopted, except with 
respect to the degree of attention and encouragement 
which should be given to promoting the study of the 
English language ; and this is a point still in dispute, 
its settlement, I conceive, depends upon considering 
that this difference of opinion involves the question, — 
what are the best and most effective means for instruc- 
ting Youth in the literature and science of a foreign 
country ? But, in resolving this question, it must 
be particularly observed that no analogy whatever 
exists between the acquisition by an English youth 
of a knowledge of Greek, Latin, or any modern European 
language and the acquisition of a knowledge of European 
literature and science by a Native of India or any other 
Asiatic. For, in the former case, the natural objects 
described, and the ideas expressed in Greek, Latin, 
and modern European works, can be easily rendered 
intelligible and familiar to an English youth. But 
to a Native of India the natural objects described and 
the ideas expressed in European literature and science 
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are, for the most part, so entirely dissimilar to those 
to which he has been accustomed from his infancy that 
it is Muth the utmost difficulty that he can acquire a 
conception and knowledge of them. It is the same 
with an European who studies, for instance, Sanscrit 
or Arabic, for there continually occur passages in the 
works he reads, which neither commentaries, nor the 
explanations of learned Natives enable him to under- 
stand fully. To instruct, therefore, the Natives of 
India in European literature and science through the 
medium of English only, is obviously impracticable, 
because experience shews that Natives, who speak 
English well, and even write it with tolerable accuracy, 
cannot read and understand the commonest English 
work. The facfeis, that they have learned words, but 
not ideas. It 43eems consequently evident that the 
only practicable means of conveying to the Natives 
of India the literary, scientific and moral ideas of Eiu^ope, 
is by explaining them orally in the vernacular dialects, 
or by translations into the vernacular dialects, of such 
European works as are best adapted for that purpose— 
or what would be better, selections from such works, 
as it would be advisable not to tax, at first, the attention 
of the Native learner too much. But to understand 
such oral instruction or such translations it is indis- 
pensable that the Native should have acquired a correct 
and grammatical — not merely a colloquial — ^knowledge 
of his own vernacular dialects, and for this purpose 
therefore the vernacular dialects should form a principal 
object in Education. 

Moreover, Colonel Jervis pointed out in 
conclusion that Indians, who had contributed to 
the funds of the Native Education Society and 
founded the Elphinstone Institution never in- 
tended that “ the study of their own vernacular 
dialects should be neglected and that the funds 
contributed by them should be exclusively 
appropriated to the study of English.'' It may 
be mentioned here that in these views of his 
Colonel Jervis had the concurrence of two Indian 
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members of the Board, Juggonath Shunkershett 
and Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba.^ 

But the immediate occasion, which caused 
the controversy to blaze forth in full vigour, 
occurred some time later. It may be recalled 
here that the Engineer Institution, founded by 
Elphinstone, was abolished about the year 1832. 
But the substantial advantages which had accrued 
from that institution induced Government to 
attach in 1843 an Engineering class to the El- 
phinstone College, the class being placed under 
the charge of a professor specially sent out from 
England.* The class, however, does not appear 
to have been a success, as there was a dearth of 
pupils with the requisite preliminary qualifica- 
tions to attend it. Thereupon it was determined 
to establish scholarships as an inducement to 
boys of ability to join the class ; and Principal 
Harkness of the Elphinstone College suggested 
that, if the scholarships failed to achieve their 
purpose, it might be advisable to take into con- 
sideration the formation of a vernacular class of 
Engineering. This led the Board of Education 
to record a resolution in September 1846 to the 
effect that the proposition of Principal Harkness* 
was regarded by it as “ worthy of consideration 
at some future time.” Subsequently Colonel 
Jervis, under a misconception, stated, in the 
Military Board, that orders had been issued for the 
formation of a vernacular class of Engineering, 
when in fact no such orders had been issued 

I Minute, 16th M^h, 1846 : Gtonl. Dept., Vol. 26, 1848, pp. 
191/06 (Bom. Bees.) 

• Vide Letter from Bombay Govt., to Court of Directors, 17th 
May 1843/No. 45/ ; Qenl. Dept., Letters to Court, Vol. 66, 1843. (Bom. 
B6 o8.) 
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But the fact led Government to address a letter 
to the Board of Education, dated 30th January 
1847/No. 240/, in which it demanded to know 
why the formation of a vernacular class had been 
ordered, when it saw no reason why the instruc- 
tion in the Engineering class “ should not be 
conveyed exclusively in English.” 

The letter from Government, the tone of 
which was animadverted upon by Sir Erskine 
Perry,* was taken by Colonel Jervis to enunciate 
two principles from both of which he strongly 
dissented. As stated by him, those were : first, 
“ that instruction of any kind is to be conveyed 
exclusively in English ; ” and, second, “ that 
our Board have no authority to issue any orders 
that would have the effect of changing the con- 
stitution of a class without the sanction of Go- 
vernment.” The first issue raised by Colonel 
Jervis gave rise to the Anglo-Vernacularist con- 
troversy. With the second issue the subject of 
the present chapter is not immediately concerned. 

Colonel Jervis objected to the first principle 
relating to medium of instruction, which he 
believed to be enunciated in Government’s letter, 
both on general and special grounds. The general 
grounds of his opposition were stated by him 
ably and at length with a Hodgson ring about 
them and representing fully the vemacularist point 
of view. 

“My general objections,” he wrote, “are those 
obvioQS -condderations which for years, regulated, 
throughout India, the efforts of the British Government 
and of many of the most distinguished Members of 

^ Minute^ 25th February 1847 ) Qeul. IDept., Vol. 26» 184$» pp» 
185-37 (Bom. Reos.) 
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the Service for the promotion of Native Education, 
and which were unquestioned, until of late years, when 
the influence of certain men in authority of undoubted 
talent, but of strong and peculiar prejudices, introduced 
the idea of giving the preponderating consideration 
to the study of English, which appears still so unhappily 
in my opinion to influence the educational views of 
our present Rulers. — 

“ Surely it must be admitted, that general instruc- 
tion cannot be afforded, except through the medium 
of a language with which the mind is familiar ; and 
therefore the consistent result of the views above 
mentioned, which would constitute English the essential 
medium for the intellectual improvement of the Natives 
of India, (startling tho’ it must appear to the commonest 
sense) is, to withhold all Education from the Native 
population of this Country, until the English language 
is so familiar to them, that each individual can think 
and reason, in that tongue, to the supercession necessarily 
of his own dialect ; and moreover, strange to say, the 
idea of making English the sole language of our Indian 
subjects has been seriously entertained and propounded. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the chimerical nature, 
to say the least, of such extreme views ; but the con- 
clusion appears incontrovertible, that, in proportion 
as we confine education to the channel of the English 
language, so will the fruits be restricted to a number 
of scribes and inferior agents for Public and Private 
Offices, and a few enlightened Individuals — ^isolated, 
by their very superiority from their fellow Country- 
men. — 

** In our endeavours to make the knowledge of 
English among the Natives so prominent and essential 
a qualification we are neglecting the benefit of three 
hundred years’ experience in Europe, and we are re- 
trograding to the days, in which Latin was the sole 
language of Literature ; and when, in consequence, 
knowledge, both spiritual and temporal, was confined to 
a few Monks — a few Divines — a few men of Letters. 
Until such an exclusive agency was put an end to — ^untfit 
the modem tongues of Europe were emancipated — ^the 
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people could never learn or know for themselves — On 
the abrogation of the exclusive use of the Latin lan- 
guage, on the inauguration of the language of the People, 
the acquirement of knowledge was made accessible 
to all — ^from the Noble to the Artizan — all men could 
be taught, all men could be Teachers — ^and how wonder- 
ful has been the advancement in morality and literature 
by such a change in Europe. Should we then, here, 
at this day, so far forget this lesson, and insist so much 
on imposing the burden of the foreign lan^age of a 
handful of Rulers on the millions of our Native popula- 
tion ? On the contrary I conceive it a paramount 
duty, on our part, to foster the Vernacular Dialects, 
and to use every endeavour to free them from the 
swaddling Bands in which they have been hitherto 
confined. Aided by their cognate Classical Dialects 
(Sanskrit &ca) they would be capable of a copiousness of 
expression, now unknown to them ; and of indicating the 
dependence, the connection, the minute diversity, and 
transition of ideas, and the various steps in the process of 
logical deductions, and they would attain to a vigorous 
maturity, in which the highest powers of language to 
embody every operation of the mind, from the simplest 
to the most subtle, would be developed. — 

“ The popular idioms, which have hitherto been 
employed, only, in a few meagre productions of the 
Chronicler and Minstrel must be summoned, under 
our auspices, to act a new part ; and, consequently to 
receive a new development — In this way we should 
endeavour to raise up a new world of morality and 
Literature around the whole mass of Native Society, 
and not contract their advancement solely within the 
bounds which the tutelage of our English Government 
the medium of our English language wohld 
impose. 

As for the special grounds of his opposition, 
Colonel Jervis pointed out the failure of the class 
of Engineering as conducted through the medium 
of English, and the adniission by the Board, 
implied in their re^lution on Principal Harkness* 
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suggestion, that a vernacular Engineering class 
might be a necessity at some future time.^ 

Sir Erskine Perry of course did not agree 
with the views of Colonel Jeiwis on both the 
questions dealt with by him, though he resented 
the tone of several recent communications from 
Government ; while another member of the Board, 
Dr. McLennan failed to see, in the letter from 
Government, the enunciation of any such principle 
regarding the use of the English medium as seemed 
to him to be assumed by Colonel Jervis. He 
thought that it was a mere practical necessity, 
and not an abstract consideration of the com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages of English 
and the vernaculars as media of instruction, that 
had dictated the preference for the former.* 

Subsequently, at a meeting of the Board of 
Education on 18th March 1847, the President 
reniarked that the definite object of Colonel 
Jervis in the discussions regarding the Board’s 
system of education was not sufficiently apparent. 
Hence Colonel Jervis in a minute of 13th April 
1847 defined in precise terms the object he had 
in view. 

“ My object is,” he wrote, ‘‘ to establish the pointi 
that we must look to the diffusion of a truly sound, 
intellectual and moral education, primarily and mainly 
thro’ the medium of the vernacular dialects ; and, that 
for that object, we should make considerable efforts 
and sacrifices to obtain good translations ; and well 
educated Englishmen, as Teachers, who would enter 
with ardor in the task imposed on them, and would 
acquire the languages of this Country, “ without which 

1 Minute, 24th February 1847; QenL Dept., Vol. 26, 1848, pp. 
m Zi (Bom. Reos.) 

> MeLennan’s Minute, undated : pp. 141*42. 
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they cannot instruct the Natives.** — ^These were the 
views of Mr. Elphinstone and of Sir John Malcolm, and 
for some time they were the basis of the Hon*ble Court*s 
instructions to this Government. — 

‘‘ I will here recapitulate the two principal grounds 
of these views — Vizt, the greater ease with which the 
instruction is communicated in the first place, and, in 
the second, the fact that an individual, wheiv educated 
solely thro* the medium of a foreign language, is still 
unable, to impart the results to others, thro’ the medium 
of his own. — 

“ The practicability of the view I advocate hinges 
upon the practicability of obtaining good translations. . . . 
I believe that the best mode of obtaining good trans- 
lations would be to advertise liberal rewards for ap- 
proved translations, as was proposed by Mr. Elphinstone, 
in his general Minute on Education of the 13th December 
1823, and the funds for the purpose should either be 
obtained by a curtailment of our present operations 
in some respect or by requesting Government for a 
special grant for the purpose.” 

At the same time he brought the question to 
issue by moving that the object, most promi- 
nently demanding our attention, is the improve- 
ment of the means of Vernacular instruction — That 
the first step must be the translation of standard 
works — and that we take into immediate con- 
sideration the means of obtaining such, whether 
by a curtailment of our present operations, or 
in any other manner that may appear feasible.”^ 

Replying to Colonel Jervis, Sir Erskine Perry 
stated the view-point of his party. Preliminary 
to entering on an examination of Colonel Jervis’ 
views as stated in his minute of 13th April, 
Sir Erskine observed that the latter had not 
‘‘ quite placed the difference between him- 

l Minute, lath April 1847 ; Genl. Dept., Vpl. 26, 1848, pp. 158-66. 
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self and the majority of the Board in a proper 
light.” “ The true difference,” he proceeded to 
point out, “ between the Board and Colonel 
Jervis is, that the former think the superior 
branches of education and the information of 
modem times can only be conveyed to the Natives, 
at present, through the medium of English, and 
that vernacular education can be most effectually 
promoted by improvements wrought upon the 
upper classes of Natives : Colonel Jervis on the 
contrary thinks that a great deal too much 
attention is paid to English education, that the 
chief object of our exertions should be to produce 
a vernacular literature, and that it would be 
expedient at once to draw off from our English 
establishments those gentlemen who are employed 
in teaching, and to employ them in the translation 
of standard European works.” 

Such being the practical proposal to which, 
as understood by Sir Erskine, Colonel Jervis’ 
arguments tended, the former went on to de- 
monstrate next that it was impolitic and im- 
practicable. 

“ Impolitic,” said the President, “ because all 
experience shews that the improrement of a Native 
in knowledge, and probably in morality also, must 
alwa3rs proceed from above downwards. — ^The example 
Coll. Jervis cites from the middle ages is most unfortu* 
nate. The Petrarchs, the Galileos, and Luther were able 
to speak with effect to their countrymen because they 
had made themselves masters of all the recorded know- 
ledge of their day, which was to be found only in the 
learned tongues. — ^If they had not made themselves 
acquainted with those languages they could have 
prefaced no effect on the world. And their predecessors 
moreover wrote in Latin, not for the purpose of veiling 
their knoWedge, but in order to address a l^er audience. 
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the learned of Europe, a very remarkable example of 
which may be found in Bacon’s direction to have his 
Novum Organon translated into Latin. So soon as 
the thirst of knowledge had sprung up, and a reading 
class presented itself of sufficient numbers at home, men 
of genius addressed them in their mother tongues. 
And exactly the same course I hope, but do not feel 
sure, will prevail in India. Natives who wish to be as 
instructed as ourselves must go to the same sources 
where we gain our information, and we must lend them 
every assistance in our power. Whether a reading 
Hindu public will ever spring up, eager to hear of the 
wonders of art and science, each in his own tongue^ 
is a problem that only time can solve. — 

“ Colonel Jervis seems to think that a vernacular 
literature and men of genius can be raised to order. 
I, on the other hand, conceive that Government is 
exceedingly impotent in these matters, that all that 
statesmen can do is to watch carefully the indications 
of the phenomena which the thoughts, polity and disposi- 
tions of the people evolve in its daily growth, and then 
to mould them to the best of their ability. But if any 
phenomenon connected with the education presents 
itself in a more marked form than another during the 
experience of the last 25 years, it is this, that the 
tendency and desire of the Natives throughout India 

is to acquire a knowledge of the Evqlish language I 

say then that sound policy and experience dictate that 
we must bow to circumstances, adopt what we find 
to be the disposition of the people, and if, in addition 
to this imperious necessity of bending to events, we 
are satisfied that the disposition is a happy one, we may 
go on cheerfully with our task.” 

Again, the President thought Colonel Jervis’ 
proposal impracticable both on the score of expense 
that translations would involve and on that of lack 
of competent men “ to make good translations.”^ 

Colonel Jervis’ rejoinder to Sir Ersldne Perry 
was to the efEect that his main contention was 


1 Ifiimte, 14tb Apgril 1847.: OenL VoL 2«, 1848 ; pp.ie7-73. 
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simply that the ultimate object of diffusing 
education through the vernaculars was apt to 
be lost sight of in the exertions made to impart it 
through the medium of English exclusively. 
What it was essential to do, in his opinion, 
was to preserve a connection between the educa- 
ted few and the rest of their countrymen by 
ensuring in the case of the former an adequate 
knowledge of and sufficient interest in their own 
tongues.^ 

Almost throughout the controversy, it is 
interesting to note. Colonel Jervis had the support 
of the Indian members of the Board ; and, as 
coming from an Indian, the views of Juggonath 
Shunkersett, who actively participated in the 
controversy, on the question at issue have an 
interest of their own. Juggonath Shunkersett 
carried with him the other Indian members, 
Framji Cowasji and Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba. 

“ I am persuaded,” wrote Juggonath Shunkersett, 
“ that the vernacular languages possess advantages 
superior to English as the me^um of communicating 
useful knowledge to the people of Western India. It 
cannot be denied that they must have less difficulty 
in understanding what is communicated to them in 
their own language than in a foreign tongue. When 
a native is inclined to prosecute the study of the English, 
his progress is more rapid and his usefulness doubled 
provid^ he be first well grounded in his own language — 
I say his usefulness will be increased, because it is only 
. . by this preparation that any knowledge he may have 

acquired can be imparted by him to his countrymen 
through the medium of the vernacular languages. It 
is in my humble opinion an impossibility to teach the 
great mass of the people a language such the English 

t Minute, 13tb May 1847 : Oenl. Dept., Vol. 26, 1848, pp. 186-88. 
(Bom. ReoB.) 
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so widely dififerent from tlieir own, I must also observe 
that when the Native chiefs and others gave large 
subscriptions for the establishment of the Elphinstone 
Professorships they contributed them with an under- 
standing that the vernacular languages (were ?) not to 
be neglected but carefully fostered and improved and 
brought into use as the medium of communicating 
useful knowledge to the great body of the people. The 
Vernacular languages have been much neglected by the 
people in Bombay, and this being the centre from which 
we expect the beams of knowledge to spread these 
languages are pre-eminently entitled to our fostering 
care. It was to this that the early efforts of native 
education were directed. It was to this end that all Mr. 
Elphinstcme’s plans tended — ^Por a time these efforts were 
eminently successful, but they have remained in abeyance 
and the state in which they now are though somewhat 
improved, requires the most strenuous effort for im- 
provement to render them efficient organs of imparting 
European knowledge to the Natives. — Our worthy 
President has observed that the Board are equally 
alive with Coll. Jervis to the necessity of the vernacular 
languages being the medium of instruction to the masses 
of people, to the importance of promoting the growth 
of vernacular literature and to the urgency of provid- 
ing schools. This is true nor have I any hesitation 
in stating that the desire of acquiring a knowledge of 
the English language and literature evinced by the 
natives is very great and very prevalent ; and this is 
evident from the efforts which Parents make to get 
their sons as quickly removed from the Vernacular into 
the English schools as they can. Their motives for this 
acquirement are obvious: public employment and a 
facility of intercourse with Europeans, but it seems 
to be hopeless that we can ever change the language of 
a whole coimtry. In reality how insignificant the pcJtion 
of the whole population are acquainted with English, 
or have any prospect or means becoming so. If our 
object is to diffuse knowledge and improve the minds 
of the natives of India as a people, it is my opinion that 
it must be done first by imparting that knowledge to 
them in their own language. By what other channel 
we can ever hope to extend the advantages of education 
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generally to our females ? 1 repeat I am far from 
wishing to discourage the study of English but I believe 
it to be beyond the reach of the masses of people. I 
cannot at the, same time help remarking that the 
encouragement which we provide to vernacular education 
is far less than what real interest of Native Education 
demands, the Masters pay is so small and we have never 
as yet conferred any scholarships on _ vernactilar 
students.”.! 

The controversy was at last brought to a 
head when, at a meeting of the Board on 27th 
May 1847, the proposition of Colonel Jervis that 
the object most prominently demanding the 
Board’s attention was the improvement of the 
means of vernacular instruction, was carried by 
a majority of the members of the Board but 
“ as this resolution clashed with the scheme of 
education laid down by the Board in their report 
for 1845 and approved of by Government,” it was 
consequently resolved that the whole question at 
issue should be submitted to the decision of 
Government.^ 

The deliberations of Government on the 
question submitted to it were marked by two 
noteworthy characteristics. In the first idace, 
they showed that the Government was decidedly 
in favour of a preference being given to the 
vernaculars; and, in the second place, ' they 
revealed the attitude .of Government as candidly 
critical of the policy and system of education 
followed. 

The Governor, the Hon’ble George Arthur, 
had little to say oh the immediate question of 

1 Minute, 1st May i847 ; Qenl. Dept.» Vbl. 26, 1848, pp. 179-81. 
(Bom. Beos.) 

* Letter from Board to Qovt., 31st May 1847 : I&td., pp. 109-10. 
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the medium of education ; but what evidently 
jippeared to him a matter of greater importance 
was the condition and character of the system of 
vernacular education under the, management of 
the Board. On the former topic he contented 
himself with remarking : 

“ The main question at present in which there is a 
difference of opinion in the Board of Education is as 
to the medium through which the higher branches of 
education shall be taught. Had we the funds, and the 
qualified superintending ministers of Instruction, to 
apply extensively to restoring to the East the learning 
existing in Etwope, by means of Vernacular languages, 
I should consider that, such means were incomparably 
the readiest, and the surest ; that by such means more 
education of a high order would be acquired in India 
by some, and more of beneficial Education by millions, 
in twenty years, than through means of our language 
in, two centuries. But, •unfortunately, we are altoge- 
gether unable to supply the translations, the teachers, and 
the establishments, requisite for carrying out, over an 
extensive field, an almost exclusively vernacular system 
of Education. There seems to be therefore no alter- 
native but to follow the course of keeping both the 
present systems at work as well, and as fairly, as we 
can ; admitting all who seek it, and who have capacity 
so to acquire learning, to be educated in the English 
language, an<|i for the rest, to use every exertion to 
extend useful education by means of vernacular classes 
and schools,” 

But on the latter topic the Governor had a 
good deal to say. He had noticed that the 
zillah vernacular schools wepe flagging. There 
is little appearance,” he said, of directing 
energy on the part of a superintending Board of 
Iri6tructio9,,;and Ifere is still less of the people 
volug^rily making efforts to improve themselves 
throu^ such means tendered to them by us.” 
The main reason for the want of effort on the 
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part of the people he found in the fact that the 
Government system of education was not adapted 
to the wishes and wants of the people. “ What- 
ever may be the higher aim,” he declared, “ that 
we may have in view, it is by the standard of its 
utility in this respect and by such standard only, 
that those, for whom any educational measures 
of ours in this country are intended, will test it. 
It would therefore be well that we should strive 
either to afford to the rising generation a degree 
of education suitable to their allotted occupation 
through life, or that, if we aspire to raise them, 
by means of the Government affording them a 
higher mental culture, to a sphere above their 
own at present, we should be careful to provide 
for sometime to come adequate encouragement, 
by throwing open to them various departments, 
the situations in which afford a respectable liveli- 
hood in those more elevated ranks of society. 
It is however obvious that to no more than the 
comparatively few can any Government offer 
such direct encouragement. It is therefore the 
more practical kind of education, adapted to 
common life, that requires to be introduced 
extensively — ^an education that will not consume, 
in study which must prove useless to the greater 
part of mankind, that time which ought to be 
given to the acquirement of whatsoever it is 
Hseful for those to learn who by their own efforts 
alone can be preserved from starvation.” He 
observed this lack of adaptation throughout 
the established system of education and hence 
also its want of popularity. ' “ From what I 
have observed of the system of education now 
being pursued in Bombay,” he concluded, “ I 
do not feel any great confidence in it as a system 
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adapted to the wants of the people throughout 
the Presidency generally ; altho’ as respects the 
Island of Bombay, where offices of various kinds, 
shops, trades, and other thriving establishments 
of European commerce, provide ample encourage- 
ment to hundreds of natives, it proceeds with 
vigor and success proportionate to the care, 
assiduity and labour bestowed upon, and the 
direction given to, by the superintending Board 
of Education. But I think it is rather doubtful, 
whether even at the Presidency itself, it is popular 
among the leading Natives ; not that their opinions 
ought to be our only guide. They are certainly 
looked upon by some people as having advanced 
considerably towards European civilization ; but 
it seems to me that the steps they march in that 
direction are very exactly measured to the 
adoption of some English habits of relaxation, 
and to the attainment of the English language 
with a view solely to marcantile success in that 
English part, or to local employment in its various 
English offices and shops. They appear neither 
to have imbibed, nor to hold out the slightest 
promise of inbibing a love of letters, though in the 
enjoyment — many of them — of ample wealth 
and leisure. But looking elsewhere in this Presi- 
dency there are signs not to be mistaken that for 
its own sake it is neither very popular among 
those natives who are the most respected and 
influential, nor useful and improving as yet to the 
mass of the people in general.”* 

In a similar strain another member of Govern- 
ment proceeded to record his sentiments on the 

1 Minute, 10th October 1847 : GenL Dept,, Vol. 26» 1848, pp, 
201*30 (Bom. Rees.) 
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subject. Referring to the question of the medium 
of instruction, he remarked that so much had 
been written on it that 

" it is quite unnecessary at this period 

to do more than to range oneself under the English 
or the vernacular banner. And I have no hesitation 
in declaring my acquiescence in the opinions of those 
who give the preference to the native languages, so 
far that I consider that our main efforts for the general 
education of the people, should be in their own language, 
though I would afford them the means of acquiring the 
higher branches of knowledge in ours. 

“ We have now the practical experience of many 
years to guide us, and this should be sufficient for the 
purpose, without losing ourselves in the mazes of 
controversy or disquisitions upon the human mind, 
and the means of fitting it foi* the reception of know- 
ledge. — 

“ I think an error has been committed in judging 
of this question by the assumed analogy of other states 
of society, to which that of India has no resemblance. 
No two states of society can be more dissimilar than 
that of Eurbpe, when, after having been overrun by 
barbarians for centuries, it struggled to emancipate 
itself from the darkness of ignorance and error, and 
the present state of India, where we find an assemblage 
of nations in a certain state of civilization, governed 
by foreigners who are in a Jfar more advanced stage. — 

‘‘ We ought not to forget that we do not go with 
the natives in our educational efforts — We are forcing 
education upon them^ — We are not aiding any exertions 
they are making. , They are not dissatisfied with the 
present state of their own knowledge, imperfect though 
it may be. Of this there needs no greater proof than 
the fact that throughout this large Presidency there 
is not a single Printing press beyond the island of 
Bombay. 

“ Even among the higher classes there is little 
desire of knowledge for its own sake. That which 
formerly existed under the Native Rule seems greatly 
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to have diminished, owing probably to the absence of 
the encouragement which Native Princes afforded to 
those skilled in the learning of their nation. And we 
have not succeeded in substituting for this an ambition 
to excel in the learning of their conquerors. 

“The reason of the desire to learn English is not 
that such learning will open out the paths of literature 
and science, but that it will afford the chance of more 
lucrative employment than the study of the vernacular 
tongue, and a greater facility in the pursuit of commercial 
gain. This may be fairly stated as the result of our 
experience from the commencement of our efforts to 
extend the knowledge of our own language. 

“ We have Hot acted on the mass of the people. 
We may have produced better, or at least a greater 
number of,- English writers for public or private employ- 
ment, but I doubt much whether any impression has 
^ been made by our teaching on the native mind in general. 
We may have instructed a few 'individuals — we may 
feel gratification in observing the success of our 
periodical examinations — ^but there we stopped. We 
have made no advance towards producing better, more 
learned or more moral men. — ^ . t 

“ We strive I think at the wrong end — ^that is, we 
give our greatest attention to the study of English, 
and treat, the communication of knowledge in the 
vei^nacular languages as of secondary moment. We 
ought to reverse the process.— 

“ To impart knowledge through the native languages 
is deemed impracticable, because those languages 
possess no literature of their own, such as we desire 
for our purpose, and because it is impossible to supply 
its place by translations. This" last impossibility I 
have never been able to understand. What has been 
done under little or no encouragement sufdces to show 
what may be done, if that encouragement be increased. 

^ The dissemination among the people of elementary 
' works whether ^f science, literature or morallh will 
create a demand tor further works, and I see no Reason 
to doubt the supply progressing, under such encourage- 
ment as the Government may in the fi#b instance 
afford, with the demand. — 
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“ I quite concur with the Hon*ble the President 

in the opinion that we should keep both 

the existing systems at Avork, But I think that for the 
present at least, and perhaps for many years to come, 
we should make our greatest exertions in the Village 
and district schools : — ^that we should provide for them 
good elementary works in the vernacular languages — 
that this should be our first care — and that our efforts 
in English should be confined to a school in each Pro 
vince, and the College at the Presidency, where moreover 
I would teach the higher branches of learning in the 
vernacular tongue, as the progress of translation may 
enable this to bo effected.’’^ 


The final decision arrived at on the question 
and communicated to the Board of Education 
was in perfect accord with the trend of opinion 
noted above among the members of Government. 
In a letter dated 5th April 1 848 — a document as 
important in the annals of education in Bombay 
as Bentinck’s Resolution is in the annals of 
education in Bengal — Government informed the 
Board that : 


The Honorable the Governor in 

Council is decidedly of opinion, that any one who ob- 
serves and compares the proficiency attained by the 
pupils in the English and Vernacular Schools cannot 
fail to be convinced of the superiority which the latter 
manifest in sound and accurate understanding of the 
subject of their studies. He has no hesitation in declar- 
ing his acquiescence in the views of those who give the 
preference to the Native Languages, in so far that he 
considers the main efforts for the general Education 
of the people^ehould be exerted in the Language familiar 
to them froih infancy, at the same time he would 
unquestionably afford them the means of acquiring'the 
higher branches of Education in the English language. — 


1 30th November 1847 : Genl. Dept., Vot 26, 1848, 

pp. 233-41 (Bom. Boos.) 
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“ Hitherto the greatest attention appears to hav^ 
been devoted to the study of English, and the com* 
munication of knowledge in the Vernacular seems to* 
have been treated as of secondary moment. But before 
any lasting or effectual impression can be made by our 
teaching upon the native mind in general, or any advance 
towards producing better, more learned, or more moral 
men, the Governor in Council feels convinced that the 
process must be reversed, and that the Vernacular 
must become the medium for the diffusion of sound 
knowledge among the masses. He is consequently of 
- opinion that particular efforts ought to be directed 
towards increasing the efficiency of the District and 
Village Schools in which that medium is employed and 
in order to effect this object, it is very desirable that 
a more highly qualified class of school masters should 
be trained up, and that their salaries should, where 
superior qualifications exist, be raised much above the 
small sum which is now assigned to them. 

‘‘ The dissemination of education through * the 
native languages is^ by some deemed impracticable 
because the natives possess no literature;^ of their own 
such as is desirable for the purpose and because it ia 
impossible to supply its place hy Translations. With 
regard to providing Translations of useful elementary 
works in the Vernacular Languages, the difficulty seems 
to His Honor in Council to be somewhat overrated, 
for what was effected by the zeal and ability of Colonel 
Jervis and Dr. MacLennan many years ago may, he 
conceives, again be effected by men imbued with the 
same earnest desire to promote the improvement of 
the Natives. The duty of supplying a sufficient number 
of works of the kind required devolves upon the Govern* 
ment, who are prepared to consider the best means 
of providing Translations, either under the superinten- 
dence of their own officers, or by offering premiums for 
good ones as proposed by Colonel Jervis. With a 
view to this object the Governor in Council requests 
that the Board will be so good as to revise the list of 
Works now available and forwarded to Government 
and that they will,” after careful consideration, suggest 
such additions as they may deem best calculated to 
provide, systematiccdly for the diffusion qt general 
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knowledge and to promote the spread of useful and 
rational education. 

“In bringing the observations on this point to a 
conclusion I am directed to intimate, that the Governor 
in Council is of opinion that the present system should 
be maintained in as efficient a state as possible, ad' 
mitting all who seek it, and who have capacity to acquire 
European learning to the advantage of Education in 
the English language — The chief and greatest exertions 
should however be directed to the promotion generally 
of education, by means of Vernacular Classes, and 
Schools; Good elementary works in the Vernacular 
on science literature and morals ought to be provided : 
While the efforts in English should be confined to a 
school in each Province, and the College at the Presi- 
dency, where moreover the higher branches of learning; 
should be taught also in the Vernacular tongue as the 
progress of translations may enable this to be effected.”^ 

. The decision of Government, as conveyed in 
its letter of 5th April, did not, hotvever, 
matters at rest. On the contrary, it created 
a commotion. Each party on the Board of 
Education interpreted the letter as supporting 
its own particular opinions. Consequently, a 
fresh reference to Government was necessitated 
and though Government thought that no sufficient 
ground had been made out for a further reference 
as it considered its letter to be explicit, and, 
moreover, that it was not its province to engage 
in controversies, yet it did explain its decision 
on the question in terms that could admit of 
no doubt. Government explained that it had 
had no intention “ to condemn the principles 
upon which the Board have hitherto ostensibly 
proceeded, but rather to point out in what respecta 
the process pursued appeared to Government- 
to be erroneous.” It agreed with the Board that* 

Letter from Oovt. to Board, 6th April 1848/No. 1169/: Ghnl. 
Dept,. Vol. 26, 1848, pp. 243-68 (Bom. Bees.) 
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“ education of superior quality ” oould only be 
imparted through the medium of English, and 
further that “ if ever the deplorable ignorance 
and epror prevailing throughout the country, is 
to give place to the high order of education and 
■enlightenment, which now distinguishes the 
European race, the triumph will be due to minds 
imbued with the science and literature of England, 
^lequired through the English lan^uage.^'‘ But at 
the same time it added : “ although all this were 
granted, it by no means follows that the income 
at the disposal of the Board ought to be exclusive- 
ly or disproportionately devoted to the single 
object of producing men of very superior attain- 
ments, the presumed r^enerators of their 
Oountry. Before . such men can exercise any 
•decided influence, -their Countrymen must be 
prepared to receive it by sound eleipentary and 
general instruction. Government are clearly of 
opinion that this general instruction ought not 
to be communicated to the masses through the 
medium of English, but in the language jn which 
people speak and think. Instead therefore .of 
multiplying English district schools, such schools 
tihey think s!hould be limited iii number, and 
nhould be accessible only to pupils pf a superior 
order, wjho were distinguished either for their 
intelligencdhr for th eir wealth . On the other hand 
it wa^ considered that the attention of the Board 
ehoulii be turned more earnestly than formerly 
to th^'improvemi^t of' the district Verriaculw 
schools.^* Moreover, it was pointed out that 
th«re were two waj^ of effecting the improvement 
of the vernacular schools. The first was “ by 
prd^idu^ a highly qualified class ‘-of distirlct 
nchool masters ’’ ; and the second “by encouraging 
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translations into the Vernacular of useful standard 
works.” To both those objects the attention of 
Jbhe Board was “ directly solicited.” 

To place its meaning completely beyond 
doubt. Government indicated the order of pre- 
cedence in which it desired to see the education 
funds to be appropriated to the various purposes 
of education, and it was as follows : 

‘ ‘ 1 . Provision for superior education through 
the medium of English — strictly limited however 
to the education of 

*■ 

the wealthy who can afford to pay for it — 

the highly intelligent among the native 
youth who can establish their claims to 
admission into the English schools by a 
standard of acquirements to be regulated 
by the Board — 

the class of young men who are trained up 
as masters of the Vernacular schools — 

2. The production through the same medium 
of superior cla§s of district school masters and 
the providing vf or them an adequate scale of 
salaries — 

3. The education of the people under these 
masters in Vernacular Schools ; their number 
and location — ; , 

4. The systematic encouragement of traiw- 
lations into the Vernacular from works of 

science and general literature.”^ 

' ' '■■■• - ' 

Fiele Minute, dth September : Genl. Dept. Vot; 29* 

1850, pp. 131-41, (Bom. Bees.) Also Letter from Govt, to Board ox 
Education, dated 2ith April 1860/No. 1636./ 
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Thus the educational language-question was 
at the period settled in Bombay. Both the 
terms and the spirit in which it was decided by 
the Bombay Government earned the approval of 
the Court of Directors on their being apprised 
of the controversy that had taken place. ^ The 
Court considered- the controversy, after all that 
had been before written on the subject, “ an 
unprofitable occupation of the time of the Board 
and of the Government.” They went on to 
observe : “We do not think that any good 
purpose would be answered by entering into 
any detailed review of the points in debate, espe- 
cially as the difference is rather that of degree 
than of substance. It is admitted on all sides 
that the Education of the whole people of India 
can be effected only through their own languages j 
and it is equally admitted, that whilst those 
languages are the most appropriate channels for 
distributing knowledge, the material, the know- 
ledge, is to be derived, if not wholly yet mainly 
from an European source viz., the literature and 
language of England. The necessity of the cultiva- 
tion of English is therefore undisputed, but the 
point in question is the extent to which it is to 
be carried and whether all the funds at the disposal 
of the Government shall or shall not be exclusively 
devoted to the encouragement of English instruc- 
tion and the support of public establishments in 
which that alone is to be taught. This mode 
of procedure would virtually nullify the principle 
that the mass of the people are to be instructed 
through the medium of their spoken languages, 

1 Despatch from Bombay Govt, to Court, 16th October 1860 
No, 96/ : Genl, D^t., Letters to Court, Vol. 93, 1860, pp, 163-66. 
(Bom. Rees.) 
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and we are satisfied would be unjust to the people 
at large and would be fatal to the extensive 
dissemination of useful instruction. We therefore, 
entirely approve of the directions which you have 
given to the Board in the letters to which we 
have referred.”^ 

A just and wise decision, but, as the lapse of 
time showed, the tide of Anglicism could not 4)e 
stayed. 


1 Despatch from Court to Bombay Govt., 22nd June 1853/No# 
21/ : Genl« Dept., X^etters from Oourti Vol. 58, 1863, pp. 211-43, (Bom# 
Reos.) 



Chapter IV 
CONCLUSION. 

Our survey of the first great educational 
controversies in India under the British rule is ai 
an end. The question remains : What does it 
tejl us? 

In answering the question we have to re- 
• member that our present-day system of education 
is a product of slow and chequered growth and 
our survey helps to reveal two facts which have 

a profound connection with it. 

( 

One fact is that the controversies we 
have surveyed laid the foundation of the 
existing educational system of British India. 
The working conclusions or solutions which were 
the outcome of the controversies were almost 
bodily taken over and developed as the basis of 
the educational policy laid down in those official 
documents which historians love to style “ the 
charters ” of Indian education. Without labour- 
ing the point we may only refer to the famous 
Wood’s Despatch of 1854, which was a logical 
corollary of the controversies that preceded it^ 
and to the Hunter Report which was a masterly 
amplification of that corollwy in various directions. 
Ouf present educational policy and system there- 
fore owe a historical debt to the controversies we 
have related so much so that it is not easy to 
understand fully the one without a knowledge 
of the other as it is not easy to appreciate the 
quali^ties of a tree without some knowledge of the 
soil in which it germinated; 
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Again, an important consequence of the con- 
troversies was the emergence of our language- 
problem which remains yet without a satisfactory 
solution despite a century of discussion. The 
controversies gave shape to the problem as it 
exists to-day, but did not contribute to a 
permanent solution of it, mainly because 
the controversialists adopted or were obliged 
to adopt a temporising attitude towards i,t„ The 
professed ultimate aim of the controversialists 
was the uplift of the vernaculars to the statue 
of literary languages ; but their immediate object 
was the spread of some superior literary language, 
English or Oriental, to aid and vitalise the pro- 
cess of development of the vernaculars. When the 
Anglicists finally prevailed, they too acknow- 
ledged a duty to the vernaculars, but a duty 
capable only of remote fulfilment. On the other 
hand, they exalted the indispensability of the 
English language in the immediate formative 
period into a creed. The two — ^the abstract 
duty to the vernatculars and the apparent neces- 
sity of a foreign language — were not easy to 
reconcile with each other nor with the Anglicist 
conception of cultural conquest whereby Indians 
were to be anglicised in thought and speech, 
But a rough-and-ready compromise was arrived 
at with the help of the favourite filtration theory 
of the time. What the Anglicists in effect said 
through their ;policy was : ■ “ We shall have 
English for the elite and the vernaculars for the 
multitude : we shall propagate the knowledge 
of English first and leave the growth of the 
vernaculars be follow popular enlightenment aided 
by such encoura^ment as it may be in our power 
to give.” Such a compromise was from its- 
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inception weighted against the vernaculars and 
the idea of their active development receded 
to the background with the lapse of time. In- 
stead of helping vernacularisation the com- 
promise succeeded in imposing a foreign language 
with which our national genius carries on as best 
as a disabled man might with an artificial 
limb. 

The tragedy of the Anglicists was that they 
failed to take correct or complete measure of the 
environment in which they set to work on their 
theory. They overlooked factors that militated 
against their professed ultimate aims. They over- 
looked, for example, what the Orientalists and the 
Vemacularists perceived in the particular political 
situation of India — namely, the predilection of a 
conquered people for the language of their con- 
querors in preference to their own. They also un- 
derrated the consequences of the isolation of the 
educated few from the uneducated masses inherent 
in the process of an overwhelming Anglicisation 
from above. For want of sufficient counteractives 
to such tendencies the ultimate aim of the uplift 
of the vernaculars lost its original significance, 
while the immediate objective of the spread of 
English assumed a pre-eminence retained by it 
to this day. Moreover, the Anglicists played 
with the notion of maMng English the lingua 
franca of the Peninsula. But here, again, they 
did hot see clearly enough to realise that India 
had already a lingua franca — one of the finest 
spiritual legacies of the Mughal rule — capable 
of proving with the attainment of its full literary 
stature a. formidable rival to English as the 
medium of inter-provincial intercourse. 
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The point is important as indicated by the 
survey of the controversies that the present 
predominance of the English language in India^ 
owes its origin to what was in essence a compro- 
mise between the conflicting claims of the various 
languages, a half-way house rather than a final 
and lasting solution. A further point is that if 
our national genius is to be given full and un- 
fettered scope for expression through its natural 
medium, we have to outgrow the compromise, 
break away from the subservience to the foreign 
language and not passively accept the half-way 
house for the final abode at the journey’s end. 
Compromises can outlast their usefulness and, if 
adhered to with blind persistence, may have 
unexpected consequences. As it is, for example, 
out linguistic compromise has been with us long 
enough to produce the typical phenomenon of an 
educated breed who> in ordinary intercourse, 
speak two sentences of English for one of the 
vernacular. 

Incidentally, a study of the controversies 
may also help us to do at least belated justice 
to the Orientalist phase, of Indian education. 
We have seen what Orientalism was and its aims 
were. What is striking is that some of the 
apprehensions of the Orientalists, who were on 
the whole an intelligent and acute group, regarding 
the effects of a purely English education have 
come true. They appear to have foreseen some 
of the present-day reactions to the system of 
education founded by the Resolution of 7th 
March 1836. One is left to speculate whether, 
with more time and trial granted to them, the 
Orientalists might not have overcome their 
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partial failure and succeeded in maturing a 
national system of education truer or better 
adapted to the soil. However that may have 
been. Orientalism could not withstand that 
siurge of new ideas on which Anglicism rode 
triumphantly, taking as little count of the virtues 
of the opposed system as a whirlwind of the 
obstacles in its path. Above all. Orientalism 
was doomed with the appearance of a new 
politico-social conception in the minds of the 
British rulers in the thirties of the last century. 
That conception loomed behind Bentinck’s Reso- 
lution, which in historical retrospect appears not 
only as the grave of Orientalism, but as a landmark 
at a great turning-point in the intellectual history 
of our country. 

This takes us to the other fact brought out 
by our survey. 

Curiously enough, the importance of that 
fact has been hardly ever noted as it should 
be by works on Indian education. An incorrect 
or improper appreciation of it has led to a conflict 
of interpretations. Several intelligent writers have 
tried to take to pieces the ideological framework 
within which the British educational policy in 
India has evolved to its present stage, but they 
have for the most part ended by attributing 
this or that praiseworthy or damning motive or 
set of motives to that policy as inclination or 
sentiment dictated. Broadly speaking, two rival 
schools of opinion exist at present. On the one 
hand, there is the official school which with an 
ubiquitous undercurrent of cant about the white 
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the other hand, there is the new school of what 
may be called nationalised history, still in the 
stage of infancy, which has a sharp eye mainly 
for self-serving motives on the part of the British 
rulers as the incentive to that policy and points 
to the loss of indigenous educational institutions 
as a sin to be laid at Britain’s door. Both the 
schools are wide of the mark, though not without 
a modicum of truth to their credit, because they 
fail to probe to the ruling conception at the 
back of the minds of the British administrators 
who formulated the much criticised educational 
policy. 

The conception we are referring to is that; 
of the cultural conquest of India. It was a 
conception hatched in the spring-day of Imperi- 
alism and brought to maturity in a singular 
political situation which permitted of the admi- 
nistration and the education of the country 
being combined in one and the same hands. 
True to the type of aU imperialists down 
from the Romans, the British Rulers early 
aimed at a dual conquest to consolidate theii* 
hold on this country. The conquest was physical 
or territorial followed and supplemented by the 
cultural. As a matter of fact, the physical and the 
cultural conquests were the two facets of an 
imperialist plan — ^the inseparable components of a 
total Imperialism. 

Here it may well be asked: What was 
exactly that conception of cultural conquest ? 
In trying to describe it we must avoid the tendency 
to identify the conception of cultural conquest 
with educational policy. The one was an aim 
to which the other was a means. Cultural conquest 
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was something thought of in wider terms than 
mere educational means and methods. It im- 
plied not only the formation of a new system of 
education, but also a modification to some extent 
of the general administrative system to suit the 
changes brought about or likely to be brought 
about by the propagation of the new knowledge. 
It implied a certain degree of covert and indirect 
interference with the social customs of the country. 
It implied in its ultimate effect a break with the 
old civilisation of the people and the inception 
of the new one of the rulers. It meant an active, 
deliberate attempt at the transmutation of the 
Indian ways of life and thought into a Western 
pattern through all the direct and indirect means 
at the command of the Government. 

The next question and one that needs 
somewhat detailed answer is. Why was this 
cultural conquest of the Indian people or classes 
of people — the transformation of their ways of 
life and thought in the Western mould— under- 
taken and systematically pursued through and 
by means of an organised system of education ? 
Our survey of the educational controversies in 
the previous pages has already supplied a casual 
answer. But we shall now attempt a fuller one 
even at the cost of some reiteration, the purpose 
here being to show how the various ideas and 
influences of the period finally crystallised in 
the conception of cultural conquest. 

The British policy which ultimately came to 
embody the conception of cultural conquest was 
of a varied texture not easy to analyse without 
reference to the circuipstances in wMch it was 
formulated. We fin<3h“in this rather curious 
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texture the fine strands of liberalism mixed with 
the base ones of selfish utilitarianism. Taking 
the policy as we find it, we cannot fail to perceive • 
that it was the outcome of various contemporary 
influences each of which went in turn to shape 
it and of which the two most potent but the 
least expressed were the English Liberalism of 
the early nineteenth century and the birth of the 
Imperialist outlook on colonial affairs. Hence 
we find this policy of cultural conquest at the for- 
mative stage reflecting both the humanitarianism 
and the political necessity of the age. However,^ 
with the passage of time and the dimming of the glow 
of liberal sentiment, the imperialist outlook and 
motive gradually overshadowed the entire policy. 

It was but natural in the sequence of historical 
events that the influence of the imperialist 
tendencies should have preceded that of the others. 
Quite at the outset of the last century the British 
rulers had begun to think of their Indian pos- 
session in terms of an Empire. True, those rulers 
were themselves the servants and part and parcel 
of a mercantile Company ; but the Company 
had learnt that the policy of mere greedy acquisi- 
tiveness was a short-sighted one and apt to rebound 
adversely to its interests. The Company, as it 
grew more and more to consider itself the political 
heir of the Great Mughal, was forced to modify 
its mercantile propensities in favour of better 
government of its Indian subjects. This gave 
rise to a class of British administrators in India 
whose devotion to the art of government has not 
since been surpassed. The existence of that 
class owed much to the efforts of a brilliant 
Governor-General, the Maquis of Hastings, who 
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conceived and carried into execution a plan for 
rearing educated civil servants for the government 
of the Indian Empire. To that end special 
colleges were founded both in India and England 
and, although those institutions did not meet 
with the anticipated measure of success, yet 
they succeeded in turning out superior instruments 
of government to those the Company possessed 
in the days of its first territorial acquisitions. It 
was that class of rulers and administrators which 
steadily acquired and fostered the imperialist 
outlook on Indian affairs. 

To the astute amongst them the peculiar 
origin and foundation of the British Empire in 
India could never escape attention as fraught with 
serious problems and lessons in Government. It 
did not take them long to realise that the sword 
could carve an empire but not permanently 
sustain it. They surveyed the grand territorial 
conquests before them. They saw that they 
had become by accident or design the successors 
to the wealth and grandeur of a mighty Empire. 
They were gratified with their gains and thai^ed 
Providence for the superb compensation India 
offered for the recent loss of America. But at 
the same time they could not fail to be struck by 
the perpetual menace to the safety of their rule 
which existed in the deep gulf between the Anglo- 
Saxon ruler and the Asiatic ruled. As they 
settled down to the task of governing an alien 
people and studied and gained experience of the 
latter’s ways and ideas, they became increasingly 
conscious of their own peculiar, isolated position. 
They were amongst the people they ruled but not 
of them. There was practically no enduring bond 
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to unite the rulers and the ruled — either of 
race, creed, customs, habits or even that mutual 
sympathy which led to the considerable fusion 
of the Mogul conquerors with their Hindu subjects. 
The gulf had to be bridged and it could only be 
bridged if by some means a community of ideas 
and interests could be established and the affection 
or sympathy of the ruled could be 'drawn to 
the rulers. Mere good government resting on 
bayonets could not do that or win that popular 
affection which was deemed a necessary moral 
prop to the alien regime. 

Various means were tried in the early days 
to gratify the populace. The encouragement to 
“ Oriental learning ” owed its origin in part to 
that incipient imperialist policy of securing the 
attachment of the people. It was thought that 
a sure means of creating a favourable impression 
about the British rule was to display a 
solicitude for the preservation of the learning 
and the learned of the land. But the idea 
that finally gained ground and was noted in 
treating of the controversies, was that the best 
way of establishing the community of ideas 
and interests between the rulers and the ruled 
so necessary from the political point of view was 
to Europeanise the Indian mentally and morally 
rather than to confirm him in his traditional 
beliefs and ideas. 

To this line of political thought a new impetus 
was added from a totally different quarter. The 
British Imperialists who ruled India eschewed 
carefully the proselytizing professions of the 
missionaries from political expediency, but they 
could not help being touched by the revivalist 
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religious spirit that was abroad in their country 
and of which Wilberf orce was one of the most dyna- 
mic representatives. As already noted in an early 
part of this work, the famous education clause 
found its place in the Charter Act of 1813 through 
Wilberf orce’ s exertions which thus secured at 
least a formal recognition to the duty of educating 
the people of India. So far as the British-Indian 
administrators were concerned, what they avoided 
with their lips they could not entirely avoid with 
their hearts. However scrupulously the policy 
of religious neutrality was observed, the men 
at the helm could not quite forgo the desire to 
see what was called the “ light ” of Christianity 
introduced amongst the “ heathens ” of India. 
In this place, if a parenthesis can be pardoned, 
it would be apposite to recall Macaulay’s well- 
known words written to his father in 1836 
that if the plans of education were followed up, 
there would not be a single idolater among the 
respectable classes in Bengal thirty years later. 
To such men the idea of conquest of India by 
European civilisation presented itself with a 
reinforced appeal. If they could not introduce 
Christianity directly, they could at least help to 
clear the ground for it by undermining the indi- 
genous beliefs and dogmas through contact with 
European ideas and knowledge. In this aspect 
of the matter the cultural conquest of India 
was supposed to be directed not only to the intel- 
lectual but the moral regeneration of the country. 
For, Christianity was considered to be the supreme 
factor for moral regeneration and it was a simple 
assumption of those days (which may make us 
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smile now) that the hoary intellectual and rehgious 
heritage of India could be effaced by the mere 
impact of Western culture and that, once that 
was done, Christianity would have a smooth 
passage to the Indian mind and heart. With the 
British Imperialists religious neutrality was more 
an affair of the letter than of the spirit. 

Finally, there was superadded the influence ■ 
of the new liberalism in English politics which 
found one of the strongest practical expressions 
in the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 1832. It 
supplied the philanthropic motive to the attempt 
at cultural conquest. In England the zeal for 
political and moral reform was in the air and, 
though we have to be careful in connecting that 
zeal with the reformist tendencies of the Indian 
Government of the period, there seems to be 
little doubt that Bentinck and his successors 
did not escape its infection which in their case 
found practical expression in measures of ad- 
ministrative and other reforms. It was that 
reformist enthusiasm that was responsible for 
such a bold stroke of Indian social amelioration 
as the abolition of Sati as also certain other 
measures noted in a foregoing chapter. It gave 
confirmation to the idea now firmly anchored in 
the British mind that the moral, intellectual and 
social amelioration of the Indian people could 
be brought about only by bringing Western 
civilisation to India or, in other words, by the 
cultural conquest of the country with a view to 
reshape it on Western lines. 

At this point we must not forget that the 
trend of thought in the British rulere 
was greatly encouraged and aided by the reformist 
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movements of our own countrymen. The period 
which saw the culmination of that trend also 
saw the first fruits of the labours of the magnificent 
Eammohun Roy who was one of the first to protest 
against the Grovernment’s support to indigenous 
systems of learning and who boldly advocated the 
introduction of Western knowledge and culture. 
The British rulers at first looked askance at the 
new reformist tendencies amongst their subjects, 
but later on took advantage of them to push 
forward their plan of cultural conquest. 

-Intermingled with all these ideas was also 
the utilitarian aim of obtaining a class of Indian 
public servants to help the handful of white rulers 
to carry on the Government. The necessity of 
raising such a class of servants by imparting to 
them Western education was very early perceived. 
It was however really a subsidiary aim which 
need not be magnified into a major one. 

All those factors or influences ultimately 
combined to produce a realisation of the need for 
the cultural conquest of India and to shape the 
British policy for the future of the country. To 
stress one particular factor or motive to the 
exclusion of the others is to see the policy of cultural 
conquest in part and not as a whole. If we may 
«ay so, its components are varied and unless we 
put them all together, we cannot get a complete 
picture of it. Or, to put it in different words, 
that policy resulted from the confluence of the 
various tendencies of the age, and we cannot 
judge it aright imless we trace each contributory 
stream to its source. 

When translated into practice, the policy 
meant a changed attitude on the part of the 
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British rulers towards the enlightenment of the 
people, the establishment of an organised system 
of education and a new orientation of adminis- 
trative policy. Of course, the main plank in the 
programme of cultural conquest was education 
on Western lines, for it w'as only through education 
that it was hoped to make the Indian as close an 
approximation to the Anglo-Saxon as possible ; or, 
to create, as Macaulay put it, a class of Indians 
who were to be English in everything, except their 
blood and colour. 

Thus the policy of cultural conquest of 
India came to be formulated. It represented 
one of the great endeavours in history for the 
moral conquest of an alien people. That its 
feeble execution through stinting methods credit- 
able to trafficking pedlars rather than to rulers 
of an empire left much to be desired from the 
Imperialist’s point of view is another matter. 
From our point of view we shall be better able to 
judge of its final and abiding results when the 
present moral and political evolution of our 
people started by it reaches its culmination. 
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